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THE HOME RULE BILL 


THE Home Rule Bill, in my opinion, will pass the House of 


Commons this Session. But I do not expect it to pass the House of 
Lords this Session. The Peers will no doubt reject it. Some people 
talk of the possibility of a dissolution in consequence. There will be 
no dissolution. Nothing is less likely than that Mr. Gladstone would 
allow the Peers by any action of theirs to decree a dissolution. The 
Bill, when thrown out by the House of Lords, will in all probability 
be brought in again in an autumn session, and by the time it passes 
the Commons there will have been agitation enough in the country 
to induce the House of Lords to think twice before venturing upon 
a second veto. The reception which the Bill has got has thus far 
been highly satisfactory to Home Rulers. The Bill is not all that I 
would have. Its financial clauses, as I shall endeavour to show later 
on, and upon authority far better than mine, are anything but 
satisfactory. I have naturally the strongest objection to seeing 
Treland started on her course of self-government with a financial 
arrangement that threatens at the very outset something like early 
national bankruptcy. But there is no reason to doubt that the 
financial arrangements can be considerably modified in the future ; 
and of one thing I am certain, and that is that the Liberal con- 
stituencies throughout Great Britain have not the slightest desire to 
be niggardly in their dealings with Ireland. I have never met with 
an English, Scotch, or Welsh Liberal or Radical who did not say that 
he wanted to have the Home Rule Bill made a measure that could 
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really satisfy the Irish people and settle once and for all a most trying 
controversy. 

The one great and crying demand of the Irish people is for a 
measure which shall allow them to manage their own domestic and 
natiozial affairs for themselves. More than a quarter of a century has 
passed since Stuart Mill predicted that if things were allowed to go 
on as they were then going on, the Irish people would come to ask 
nothing of England but that the English Government should take 
itself off out of Ireland on any conditions whatever. I want to put it 
bluntly. It has come to that already. The Irish people are anxious 
above all things that England shall take her centralised government 
off the neck of Ireland. They are willing to welcome any measure 
which gives them, under almost any restrictions, the real government 
of their own affairs. They are sick of being governed from West- 
minster. Therefore they welcome Mr. Gladstone’s new Home Rule 
Bill because they believe that it will at least do that much for them. 
They do not trouble themselves greatly about the Veto—and neither 
do I. The Veto is a solid fact embedded in our constitution, and is 
not to be got rid of. The Veto applies to all the colonies and is 
applied to each of them sometimes. It does not give most of them 
any trouble. In Canada, for example, the Veto is not wantonly or 
vexatiously applied. I admit that the case of Ireland is different. 
Canada lies far away—across three thousand miles of ocean. The 
frontier line of Canada is the border line of the richest and the 
strongest Republic in the world—a republic which although not 
desiring to annex Canada would be perfectly willing to consider 
Canada’s claim for admission into the Union. Therefore we need 
not think much about the possibility of Canada’s being worried by 
any frequent and vexatious exercise of the imperial right of Veto. 
Then, again, Canada has not got in the Imperial Parliament a number 
of Canadian Orangemen, always ready to start up and make objection 
to the doings of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. But Ireland 
has not the three thousand dividing miles of ocean—Ireland has not a 
frontier conterminous with that of a great and sympathetic Republice— 
and Ireland has her Orange party in the House of Commons. Yet 
all the same Ireland, I think, is likely to be satisfied with the condi- 
tions of the Veto in the Home Rule Bill. Something must always 
be taken on trust ; no strictest lawyer-like bonds can bind down every- 
thing to be satisfactory at all times and under all conditions. We 
must have something like reciprocal trust and confidence, and this is 
just what the Irish people feel at present. They have a quiet con- 
viction—and so have I—that the Veto will never be exercised with 
any wanton and vexatious purpose. They feel convinced—asI feel 
convinced—that the Veto will never be used even by the most re- 
actionary Tory Ministry unless when there is some reasonable or 
at all events plausible excuse for its intervention. I do not believe 
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that any such excuse is ever likely to arise. It utterly passes my 
power of imagination to think of an Irish Home Rule Parliament 
endeavouring to oppress anybody because of his religion. I do not 
believe that a Home Rule Parliament would ever want to take any- 
body’s land from him without giving him just compensation. I do 
not think, therefore, that we shall give any occasion for the frequent 
use of the Veto—and I do not believe that unless we give occasion 
for its frequent use it will frequently be used. 

I prefer very much the arrangement about the Second Chamber 
in the present Bill to the arrangement about the Second Order in the 
first Bill. I thought the plan about the two orders meeting in one 
chamber grotesque and indeed impossible. I felt sure that it would 
never get through committee, and I said so in the House of Commons, 
as many other men also said. But I believe it is inevitable that we 
should have a second chamber; and if we must have a second 
chamber, I do not see how we could have it under a better arrange- 
ment. Of course I do not like the idea of a second and a larger 
franchise. But if you want to have what may be called a superior 
chamber, you must have some condition of superiority. In Canada 
there is a Senate which is nominated, and no one cares three straws 
about what it says or what it tries todo. In the United States they 
have a Senate elected indeed, but elected on a different basis and 
under different conditions from the basis and the conditions which 
govern the election of the House of Representatives; and the Senate 
is the more powerful body in Congress, and is perhaps the most 
powerful Upper Chamber in the world. Now in Ireland we have not 
as yet the conditions—we have not the very elements of the con- 
ditions—out of which a Senate could be elected as the Senate of the 
United States is elected. We have had in Ireland until very lately 
no really representative domestic and municipal institutions. We 
must take things as they are. Ido not know that we can do any- 
thing better than to accept the principle of the franchise ‘ of a rate- 
able value of more than twenty pounds’ in the election of members 
of the Irish Legislative Council. I wish the Chamber were not called 
a Legislative Council. I wish the representative chamber were not 
called a Legislative Assembly. Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly are names very well understood, of course, in most of our 
colonies, but they are not very well understood here at home. I 
would rather have it, as in the Dominion of Canada, a Senate and a 
House of Commons, but I believe there was a sort of alarm at the 
idea of a second House of Commons in these islands; and we must 
remember that Wilkie Collins’s Count Fosco declares that when an 
Englishman begins to be suspicious he is always suspicious in the 
wrong place. So there was some uneasiness about the House of 
Commons and uneasiness even about the Senate, and therefore we have 
come to Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. I have a 
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dismal anticipation of seeing myself set down at some coming day as 
Assembly-man McCarthy. 

I am not fond of large legislative assemblies, but I think a repre- 
sentative chamber of 103 is rather a small proportionate number for 
Ireland. I believe it will be almost, if not quite, the very smallest 
representative chamber in the world. I do not particularly object to 
the reduced number of Irish representatives in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I do think that the whole number of Irish representatives 
ought to be kept up until the Land Question is either settled in the 
Imperial Parliament or relegated to the Parliament in College Green, 
Dublin. I was and I am under the impression that this was the 
understanding between the Liberal leaders and the Irish Nationalist 
Party since the far-off days of the Boulogne negotiations. But it 
really is not a matter of great importance ; I cannot believe that the 
Imperial Parliament will be very eager to deal with the Irish Land 
Question. There will be a good many subjects to occupy its attention 
before the three years have expired after the Home Rule Bill shall 
have come to be a law. There will be some pressing questions then 
awaiting settlement for England, Scotland, and Wales. If the 
Imperial Parliament is allowed an alternative—to settle the Irish 
Land Question within three years or to hand it on for settlement to 
the Irish Parliament—I fancy that, human nature being what it is, 
there will be no settlement of the question at Westminster. There- 
fore I am not passionately concerned about the exact number of the 
Irish members who may be left at Westminster during the three 
years following the creation of an Irish Parliament. 

As to the financial question, and the doubt that I have concern- 
ing the sufficiency of the arrangements contained in the Home Rule 
Bill, I have taken counsel of a better judgment than my own. I 
have asked my friend Mr. Sexton, who, among his many other gifts, 
has a perfect genius for finance, to put down for me on paper his 
objections to the present scheme. He has given me his precise 
views, and, with his permission, I submit them to the judgment of 
the readers of this Review. 


‘There are three main reasons for objection to the proposed 
financial arrangement. Each of them is founded on a principle 
which we cannot disregard, and any one of them is sufficient to pre- 
vent us from accepting the proposal. Our reasons are :— 

‘1. The terms are less favourable to Ireland than those of the 
Bill of 86. By that measure it was proposed that the contribution 
of Ireland to Imperial charges should be 3,600,000/. a year, but as 
Irish revenue was to be reckoned to include 7,400,000/. a year 
duty paid in Ireland on articles consumed in Great Britain, the 
scheme of ’86 was, in effect, to appropriate 2,200,000/. out of the 
revenue really contributed by Ireland. This proposal was condemned 
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by the Irish Party as one demanding from Ireland more than her 
equitable share, according to the measure of her resources, and 
notice was given of an amendment, which would have been pressed if 
the Bill had reached Committee. Since ’86 we have always been 
given to understand that the financial scheme, at any rate, would 
be made better for Ireland; but now it is proposed to take as 
Ireland’s contribution the whole of her Customs duties—an expand- 
ing revenue, yielding at present, after deducting cost of collection, 
2,360,000/. a year, or 160,000/. more than was asked for by the plan 
of ’86. 

‘2. The contribution of 2,360,000/. is greatly in excess of the 
actual gain at present to the Imperial Exchequer from the revenue of 
Ireland. I do not here refer to any particular year, but to the 
general average. The contribution, once fixed, will stand unaltered 
for many years. In fixing it, therefore, regard should be had, not to 
one year or another, but to the experience of a considerable period, 
and we maintain that the average profit, so ascertained, of the 
Imperial Treasury from Ireland has not amounted to two millions a 
year, nor has it approached that sum. When we are asked to 
consent to a contribution of 2,360,000/. (likely to increase by 
expansion of Customs revenue), it is our duty to reply that the 
grant of Home Rule should not be made the occasion for extracting 
from Ireland a heavier tribute than she has yielded to Imperial 
administration. 

‘3. The contribution demanded would not leave to Ireland a safe 
surplus of half a million, or of any amount whatever. It is extremely 
doubtful that Irish revenue will continue to reach the level of Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate for the present year, because the population is 
still diminishing, and the revenue comes mainly from excise. But, 
even assuming an undiminished income, the existence of the surplus 
of half a million must depend upon keeping the cost of civil govern- 
ment within limits. It is proposed that Ireland should find two- 
thirds of the pay and pensions of the existing police as well as the 
whole cost of the new civil force. So far as these charges exceeded a 
million in any year, they would consume the surplus, and as they are 
certain to be greatly in excess of a million, the present plan would 
oblige the Irish Legislature to impose new taxes in order to do any 
useful work. This prospect we certainly cannot accept. We ask for 
a real surplus,’ 


These are serious objections. They are made by a man who is as 
anxious to pass the Home Rule Bill as I am, but who is a master of 
his subject and cannot help seeing difficulties when difficulties are in 
the way. I can only hope that the difficulties may be got out of the 
way, and can only repeat the conviction which I expressed at the 
beginning of this article, that the English constituencies have not the 
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slightest desire to be niggardly with Ireland, or to turn her out into 
her new life, like Chaucer’s Griselda, in nothing but her smock. I 
think a man might stump the Liberal constituencies of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, from end to end, and make the appeal that the 
new Irish Parliament should not be turned out by Great Britain as a 
pauper Parliament, and find no single No given to his appeal. 


JusTIN McCarrTuy. 





THE FINANCIAL CAUSES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


I 


HisToRIANsS and men of letters, in England as well as in France, 
have expended so much research and skill in elucidating every 
phase of the French Revolution, that the social and political fabric 
of the Ancien Régime may be said to have no more secrets to 
reveal. We have been satiated with descriptions of the luxurious 
customs and fascinating fashions of the French Court and its satellites, 
are familiar with the levity of the ruling classes, the scenes of the 
Reign of Terror, nay, even with the proverbial phrases and sayings 
of the prominent actors in the revolutionary drama, and, finally, we 
have learned to appreciate the achievements of the democratic 
leaders in the cause of liberty—that liberty, as Madame Roland 
said at the foot of the guillotine, in whose name so many crimes had 
been committed. 

Still, there is the temptation to ignore, if not to forget, the fact 
that whilst the Revolution demolished the ancient constitution of 
France, and accomplished the entire transformation of her political 
administration and social organisation, as it were, in a day, the 
sudden collapse of the monarchy and the political orgies of the 
democracy were the result of almost innumerable and most intricate 
causes, many of which dated from a remote past. Perhaps, fore- 
most among the causes which determined the Revolution, as it 
necessitated the summoning of the States-General, was the financial 
condition of the country. We are indebted to M. Gomel for giving 
us in a recently published volume—the first of a comprehensive 
work—an exhaustive account of the taxation, the financial and fiscal 
administration of France in the eighteenth century, as well as for 
making a minute examination of the Ministry of Turgot, and the 
first Ministry of Necker. M. Gomel conducts us skilfully through the 
well-nigh impenetrable maze of the public finance of the country, 
and almost throughout he leads us to infer that nothing could have 
preserved the State from bankruptcy and the monarchy from destruc- 
tion. It is only in the closing pages of the volume that M. Gomel 
propounds the view, that if Necker, whose first Ministry ended in 1781, 
had not succumbed to the jealousy of the Prime Minister Maurepas 
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the monarchy might have been saved ; and that had the King, even 
then, persevered with fiscal reforms, at any rate the history of the 
Revolution would not have been written in letters of blood. It is 
not my purpose, however, to attempt to show what history might 
have been. That would be altogether beyond the scope of an article 
which is merely intended to be a sketch of the financial condition 
of France at the time of the accession of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
the reader must be left to decide whether the financial crisis could 
have been surmounted in view of the multitude of other causes of 
acute discontent which were indissolubly connected with it. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, indeed, since the 
latter part of the seventeenth, France was in a state of imminent 
when not in a state of actual insolvency. It is needless to dwell 
here on the many causes which tended to keep the royal treasury 
in a condition of chronic distress. Incessant and, as a rule, useless 
or disastrous wars, the erection of costly palaces, the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the prodigality of Louis the Fifteenth, 
his selfish disregard of the most elementary principles of economy, 
constituted a perpetual drain on the resources of the country. 
The glamour which the commanding personality of Louis the 
Fourteenth shed on the throne; the success of his arms during 
the earlier part of his reign, which had raised France to the fore- 
most place among European powers ; the literary and artistic efflores- 
cence which consecrated the pomp of Versailles, and the person of 
the King himself—all these influences combined to enhance the 
majesty of the Crown and of its wearer. And though the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth ended in domestic gloom, saw the over- 
throw of the French forces, and brought about the impoverishment 
of the country, yet the memory of the King’s achievements was 
still far from being obliterated, and the greatness France had 
attained under autocratic rule served to blind the people to the evils 
of that rule itself. Whatever knowledge we may possess of French 
history, it is still somewhat difficult to appreciate to the full the 
unrestricted absolutism of the French monarchy in all that related to 
the finances. Of contemporary absolute monarchies Russia may be 
taken as a fair example. Yet, even in Russia there is some show of 
deference to public opinion. The Russian Finance Minister annually 
publishes a budget of the income and expenditure of the country; 
though how far his estimates represent the genuine revenue resources 
of the country ; what limits are set to the private expenditure of the 
Czar; in short, to what extent his figures—which almost invariably 
show an even balance of income and expenditure—are trustworthy, 
may be difficult to decide. In France there was no such thing as a 
budget of any shape or kind, nor were there any limits set to the 
expenditure of the King. Profound secrecy was maintained as to the 
administration of the finances until the Ministry of Turgot, and, strange 
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as it may appear, the nation was content that this should be the case. 
The people were aware, it is true, that that administration was a very 
tangled web, and the heavy taxes extorted from them could not fail to 
make them conscious that the treasury was not overflowing; but they 
allowed matters to abide under the belief that the King, in whom 
France was incarnate, was, of all Frenchmen, the one to whom a sound 
financial administration was most important. The King, for his part, 
was only too anxious to foster this delusion, which left his subjects in 
a state of blissful ignorance, so that he could tax them at his discre- 
tion, and apply the proceeds according to his own personal inclina- 
tions. From the secrecy thus maintained, the people fancied the King 
was as rich as he seemed from his profuse expenditure, they were 
less enraged than they otherwise might have been at his extrava- 
gance, and their displeasure vented itself chiefly on his ministers 
whenever taxation was increased. Murmurs, it is true, occasionally 
arose from them, especially in years when bread was exceptionally 
dear, and when they could not fail to note the contrast between 
the reckless profusion of the Court and of their absentee landlords, 
and their own abject want and misery. The sense of wrong rankled 
in their hearts, the cleavage between them and the governing classes 
became wider and deeper, but, as tradition and custom still made them 
inclined to believe that their hard lot was part of the proper order of 
nature, they bore their yoke sullenly, but with more patience than 
might have been expected. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that, during the 
whole of the eighteenth century, even up to the day of the Revolu- 
tion, the system of public finance in France was so crude, its 
fundamental rules so misunderstood and misapplied, that even 
human ingenuity of the highest class might well have been baffled 
in the attempt to reduce it to order. The rulers of France did not 
appear to understand that there is a limit to the extent of taxation 
even in the richest country, and that there must be a certain element 
of justice in its incidence, even under the most autocratic rulers, if 
ultimate bankruptcy and ruin are to be avoided. It is true that 
her bad financial condition did not greatly injure the credit of France, 
and her pecuniary needs were supplied by loans from her own 
financiers. But however freely one can borrow, the time must come 
sooner or later when the debt has to be repaid, and the bridge by 
which difficulties are temporarily surmounted becomes so over- 
weighted by its constantly increasing burdens that it must some day 
collapse into the chaos beneath. The misgovernment of Louis the 
Fifteenth paved the way for this catastrophe in the case of the edifice 
of French credit. 

Whether he is regarded as a ruler or as a man, it would be hard to 
pass too severe a judgment on Louis the Fifteenth. If a slight 
extenuation of his shortcomings in either capacity can be found, it is 
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by a generous consideration of the peculiar conditions of his regal 
position. He inherited the traditions of a monarchy in which his 
predecessor had been deified up to his last hour; circumstances 
conspired to imbue him not only with the conviction of his own 
infallibility, but that France, which he regarded as his personal 
property, was primarily intended by Providence to minister to his 
whims and pleasures. During the first thirty years of his reign he 
was apparently animated by the desire to emulate the example of his 
great predecessor, by seeking distinction in the field and earning the 
esteem of his subjects. Nor did he wholly fail in his attempt, as was 
proved by the title of bien-aimé, which a grateful people prematurely 
bestowed upon him. Like many a Roman emperor, however, he 
soon fell a prey to the inherent vices of his character, which his 
unquestioned authority and surroundings afforded him only too much 
scope for indulging. He was supported by a corrupt clergy and 
by a nobility equally corrupt ; as, though the French nobles of the 
eighteenth century were, as a class, brave, dignified and cultivated, 
their ambition had been narrowed by the personal supremacy of 
Louis the Fourteenth and had been debased by the evil days of the 
Regency. But still their territorial possessions and wealth, and the 
maintenance of their ancient privileges, enabled them to exercise a 
great influence over the King, from which he was too indolent and 
selfish to attempt to liberate himself. They were mutually dependent 
on each other, and any separation of their interests would have been 
fatal to both. Asa rule the leading ambition of the French nobles 
during the eighteenth century was to dip their hands as deep as 
possible into the public purse, to obtain the means of gratifying that 
inordinate love of display and luxury which was the bane of their 
order. 

Behind the nobles stood the tiers état, who may be divided into 
two classes. The first consisted of the wealthy bourgeoisie, always 
striving to gain entrance into a society to which they were admitted 
on sufferance, and by which they were treated with contemptuous 
familiarity. They fawned on those whom they looked upon as their 
social superiors, while they enviously resented that superiority. The 
second class was composed of men of letters, lawyers, and officials. This 
was the section of his subjects on whose education and enlightenment, 
on whose sympathy with the then budding new ideas, the King might 
have relied for advisers who would have been best fitted to assist 
him in reorganising the administration of the country. But they 
hardly dreamed of sharing the honours of Versailles, and were either 
kept in subordinate positions or scornfully ignored. Under these 
circumstances their attitude to the Crown was naturally one of 
hostility, and they had neither the opportunity nor the inclination 
to suggest a policy that might have saved the country. 

Though Louis the Fifteenth was not devoid of statesmanlike 
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qualities, and possessed some natural shrewdness and wit, to all 
intents and purposes he was a mere slave in the hands of his 
favourites. Another Louis the Fourteenth might have raised another 
Colbert or Louvois from the ranks of the bourgeoisie to reform the 
internal economy of France, and to lead its arms to victory, but 
Louis the Fifteenth only thought of advancing mediocrities who 
pandered to his vices. It must also be added that he inherited a 
colossal debt, which not even the ministers of the last years of Louis 
the Fourteenth had been able to diminish, and it would have 
demanded a self-abnegation entirely foreign to the nature of Louis 
the Fifteenth to have curtailed the splendour of the Court, a splendour 
which was deemed the necessary accompaniment of the first throne 
in the civilised world. To ensure an effectual economy, Versailles 
must have been denuded of all its glories, peace been maintained at 
any price, the colonies well governed, and the whole system of 
financial administration and local government entirely reconstructed. 

In the following pages it is proposed to attempt a very brief 
sketch of the local administration and the financial system of France 
at that time; and though it must necessarily be incomplete, still it 
may to some extent illustrate the difficulties which even a stronger 
king than Louis the Sixteenth would have found it an heroic task to 
overcome at the time he ascended the throne. 

France, until the Revolution, was divided into provinces of two 
kinds, the pays détat, which had provincial States, and the pays 
WVélection, which were not so provided. About one-quarter only of the 
provinces had States, which were situated at the furthest boundaries 
of the kingdom, and these were better governed than the electoral 
provinces, as they were supplied with comparatively free and efficient 
municipalities. The States were local assemblies consisting of the 
representatives of the three orders, the clergy, the nobility, and the 
tiers état, performing very similar functions to those of our own 
County Councils, but possessing the additional right of levying taxes 
and applying their proceeds within the limits of their province. 
Still, their power was limited. The members of the States were 
nominated by the Crown, and, as a rule, were induced either by bribery 
or intimidation to carry out the mandates of the ministers of the King. 
The money they raised, instead of being applied to purposes of public 
utility, was often squandered in gifts to influential personages or in 
useless festivities, and whenever the King was in pecuniary difficulties 
—occasions which were of but toofrequent occurrence—the States were 
coaxed or coerced into voting a subsidy to him under the pompous and 
misleading appellation of a don gratuit. The electoral provinces, 
which had neither provincial assemblies nor municipalities, were auto- 
cratically governed in the King’s name by his officials. But both the 
pays Wétat and the pays d’élection not only differed from each other 
in their powers and financial administration, but in their constitution. 
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Every province had its peculiar laws, customs, and feudal rights, and 
was fenced in by protection from its neighbours; while some had 
their own special standard of weights and measures, rendering 
uniformity of administration almost impossible. The numerous 
duties charged on raw materials or on manufactured goods on their 
passage from one province into another constituted a serious obstacle 
to trade and consequent loss to the country, aloss which was further 
aggravated by the exactions of a horde of greedy members of a 
tyrannical executive. The difficulties and disorder such a state of 
affairs occasioned at the treasury can be imagined. 

But if the system of administration was complicated, the whole 
system of land tenure was more involved still. Real property con- 
sisted of nobiliary fiefs and censives, held by plebeians; the fiefs 
were exempt from, the censives were subject to, the taille. In 
early days the greater part of France consisted of fiefs, which, in the 
course of time, had been dismembered, parcelled out, and sold; 
but on the eve of the Revolution there were still thirty thousand of 
them. Though the fiefs had passed by sale into the hands of 
plebeians or of peasants, they were in some cases only held nomi- 
nally as tenancies, and were liable to an infinite variety of feudal 
rights which were enforced by their paramount lords; whilst, in 
others, the owners entered into the full exercise of the feudal 
rights which were inherent in the soil. Some faint analogy may be 
said to exist between the English copyhold system and the service 
which had to be rendered under feudal customs. The copyhold 
system in England is, of course, either being rapidly commuted or is 
obsolete, and the writer of this paper, for instance, is in possession of 
a meadow for which he has to do three days’ work at haymaking 
time—a duty to which he has not yet been summoned, fortunately for 
the lord of the manor, the meadow, and himself. These duties in 
France were numerous and irksome. A peasant was compelled to 
use exclusively, and to pay for the use of, a certain mill, bakehouse, 
or wine-press ; he was subjected to the corvée, or unpaid labour; he 
had to pay a tax on the sale of his crops as well as on manufactured 
goods ; and on every recurrent sale on any portion of the land that 
had been acquired originally from the feudallord. He was not allowed 
to sell the wine he had grown until the feudal lord had sold the pro- 
duce of his own vineyards, and, even then—but this applied to all 
wine that was grown by nobles as well as peasants—duty had to be 
paid on its transit from one province to another, and it was, more- 
over, subject to certain feudal rights levied by persons in high station 
on its passage through their private domains. It frequently occurred 
that duty was levied on a barrel of wine twenty-seven times in being 
conveyed from the place it was grown to that in which it was sold, and 
it was said that it would have been cheaperto send wine from Pekin 
to France than from Pontoise to Paris. This particular impost was 
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known as a péage. But there were péages of other kinds. A horse 
with four white legs had to pay for this natural endowment, and a 
tinker, whenever he passed the gates of a castle with his stove, had 
to pay some coppers, and, in the event of his being unable to do so, 
he was obliged to kneel on the hard ground and recite a Pater and 
Ave. 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the vexations from which the 
agriculturists suffered; but it may be useful to remind the reader 
that these numerous and conflicting feudal rights and privileges 
constituted a serious obstacle to the transfer of land, affording an 
opportunity, which was eagerly seized in many cases, for litiga- 
tion of a protracted and unscrupulous character. Still, it must 
be remembered that in those days the notion of caste was so firmly 
rooted in every portion of the community by tradition and custom, 
that the third estate looked upon the drawbacks of their condition 
very much as a matter of course. The privileges of the nobility 
were in their eyes justly earned because of their military services, 
and the clergy, because of their divine mission and the alms 
they dispensed—or were supposed to dispense—amongst the poor. 
Centuries of subjection and oppression had secured the people in 
the chains of a bondage and ignorance from which their rulers 
took good care not to release them. Until the end of the sixteenth 
century slavery may be said to have existed in France, as men 
and even women were bartered for money, and until the end of the 
seventeenth century the purchase of negroes for domestic service 
was openly countenanced. Until the Revolution, the labourer was 
occasionally sold with the soil, and there were one hundred and fifty 
thousand serfs in France at the end of the eighteenth century. 

But, on the whole, the exemption of the governing classes from 
certain taxes exasperated the lower orders less than the peculiar form 
of taxation and the irritating methods employed for its collection. 
The direct taxes were first of all the taille, which has already been 
mentioned. The taille was not levied in a uniform manner. In 
some provinces it was a poll tax, in others a land tax; in others again 
it was a combined poll and land tax. But, in all cases, both the 
clergy and nobility were exempt from it. Various offices besides 
entitled their holders to immunity from the taille, some because of 
the patent of nobility they brought to the plebeian purchaser, all 
Government offices being purchasable. The Crown, which lost no 
opportunity of increasing its income, went on steadily multiplying 
these appointments with the object of selling them, and before the 
Revolution broke out they numbered as many as four thousand. 
There were many minor offices also which enjoyed exemption from 
the taille, though they carried no patent of nobility with them. The 
consequence of this was that the tax was chiefly concentrated on 
the agricultural interest, the very one which it would have been 
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advisable to develop. The taille levied on the agricultural interest 
was, comparatively speaking, unprofitable : in the first place because 
of the expenses of collection ; and, in the second, as in most cases 
when a plebeian acquired a competence, he secured his exemption 
from this tax by purchasing an estate with feudal rights apper- 
taining to it. 

The population of France at that time has been variously 
computed, but at the accession of Louis the Sixteenth M. Gomel 
puts it down approximately at 25,300,000 persons. The odd 300,000 
may be evenly distributed between the clergy and the nobility, who, 
as has been said, were exempt from the payment of the taille. The 
25,000,000 were more or less liable to it—that is to say, the portion 
of them belonging to the rural classes. To realise fully the hardship 
caused by the incidence of this tax, we must take into account thei 
about half of the whole soil of France belonged to the clergy and the 
nobility, and thus the wealthiest section of the landed community 
contributed nothing to the tax, which fell exclusively on the small 
and struggling proprietors amongst whom the other half of agri- 
cultural France was divided. But the mode in which the taille was 
levied still further illustrates its iniquity. The Controller-General of 
the finances, in the first instance, decreed that a certain aggregate sum 
was to be raised by it, and then the subordinate officials and the local 
landlords in each province and parish were left to decide amongst 
themselves how the prescribed amount was to be extracted from the 
taxpayers. The combined forces of jobbery and absolute authority 
rendered its incidence grossly unfair, the poorer localities generally 
paying the larger share, while the richer ones escaped lightly. Thus 
there was brought about a condition of things in which the most 
miserable section of the community were made to feel their inferiority 
in every relation of life, they were humbled in all their feelings, and 
they could not but loathe those whom birth or favouritism had placed 
above them. As late as 1779, the Abbé Very, one of the reporters 
of the Committee of Taxation, wrote that the collectors of the taille 
had no other rule to go upon for its assessment than their own 
personal opinion as to the relative resources of each taxpayer. The 
difficulty of effecting any reform in the system of taxation was made 
apparent in 1776, when it was proposed that the incumbents of some 
few offices, until then free from the taille, should be subjected to 
it. The Cour des Aides, a supreme court with power to deal with 
certain taxes and the administration of some feudal dues, at once 
addressed a remonstrance to the King on the ground that he was 
seeking to encroach indirectly upon the inherent rights of the 
exempted classes. The members of the Cour des Aides were them- 
selves in this category, and as it was their own privileges that were 
assailed, they were able to secure that the King’s decree should be 
no more than so much waste-paper. Turgot’s short tenancy of power 
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did not allow him time to deal with the taille, and Necker, when 
he assumed office, found that those who paid it still belonged to the 
poorest portion of the population. So the taille continued to be 
enforced under Louis the Sixteenth, and the taxpayer was defrauded 
of his means by unfair assessments, unless, in self-defence, he was 
able to defraud the State by an assumed impecuniosity. 

Rousseau, in his Confessions, relates an anecdote which, in a 
brief compass, conveys to us a more realistic impression of the 
vexatious evils of the taxation than might possibly be gathered from 
a much more elaborate dissertation. During one of those pedestrian 
tours in which he delighted in his earlier days, he was impelled by 
hunger and thirst to enter the cottage of a peasant. He thought 
that he would find there the comforts and meet with the hospitality 
he had experienced in Switzerland under similar circumstances. He 
asked for some dinner, for which he offered payment; and the 
peasant said that skimmed milk and barley bread was all he could 
offer him. Rousseau, however, sat down and thoroughly enjoyed his 
fare, frugal as it was, but he noticed that all the time his host was 
scanning him narrowly. Being satisfied, apparently, that Rousseau 
was an honest young fellow and not a tax-collector in disguise, he 
opened a concealed cupboard from which he produced some ham and 
excellent bread and wine, which were followed by an omelette. 
Rousseau could not conceive what had alarmed his host, who refused 
to take any money, but he finally explained that he had hidden his 
wine and bread to escape the duty and the tadlle, as, were he not 
thought to be starving, he would be a ruined man. The future 
author of the Contrat Social significantly adds that on that day 
the seed was laid in his heart of an undying hatred for the oppressors 
of a suffering people. The man he had just left dared not eat the 
bread that he had earned by the sweat of his brow, and, though 
making a good livelihood, he could only stave off ruin by pretending 
he was as poor as those amongst whom he lived. 

The second direct tax was called the capitation tax; a kind of 
graduated tax on capital, which was levied on the nobility as well 
as on the tiers état. The clergy had purchased their exemption from 
this tax in 1807, for the sum of 23,000,000 livres (or francs); and the 
members of the royal family, the royal household, the heads of noble 
families, and such members of the tiers état as had appointments inthe 
royal household,' contributed only 800,000 livres out of the 42,000,000 
livres the tax-realised, a proportion entirely inadequate to their 
wealth, But this 42,000,000 livres was a much lower figure than the 


1 Until the beginning of the eighteenth century all the members of the royal 
household were noblemen, but their appointments had to be purchased, and as money 
was becoming scarce amongst the nobility, many of the wealthy bourgeois stepped 
in and bought the vacant places. 
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capitation tax ought to have produced, did not the inefficient system 
of administration render a fair assessment of it impossible. The 
collectors formed their estimates arbitrarily, and any protest on the 
part of the taxed gave rise to inquisitorial investigations which were 
often aggravated by private spite and jealousy, unless the fear of 
giving offence to influential persons or private friendship secured 
immunity from payment altogether. 

The third direct tax, instituted by Colbert, was the vingtieme, 
an income tax supposed to be levied on every class. The clergy 
bought themselves out occasionally for a term of years by the pay- 
ment of a lump sum, their great wealth enabling them to save their 
pockets in this manner, as the vingtiéme was frequently reduced 
to a tenth, and the tenth occasionally to a fifth, but whatever the 
sum they paid it was never in full proportion to the taxable value of 
their property. ; 

M. Taine puts down the capitalised value of the property of the 
clergy at four milliards, producing an income of from 80,000,000 livres 
to 100,000,000 livres, which was brought up to 200,000,000 livres by 
the addition of the tithes. Out of this they kept the ecclesiastical 
edifices in repair, and maintained their schools, but that is all that can 
be said on their behalf, and they fully deserved the obloquy and 
discredit they incurred because of the immoral conduct of most of their 
dignitaries, who squandered the money of the Church in profli- 
gacy. They possessed not only broad domains in the country, but 
their palatial mansions, surrounded by extensive gardens, formed a 
striking feature of the towns, and the middle classes looked with 
resentment upon these richly-endowed priests, whose ostentatious 
grandeur and pretensions were a constant source of offence to the 
peeple. 

The suffering inflicted on the rural classes by the fiscal system 
can be realised when it is stated that out of every hundred francs 
of net revenue, no less than fifty-three francs were paid in direct 
taxation, fourteen francs twenty-eight centimes in tithes, and four- 
teen francs twenty-eight centimes in feudal dues, leaving less than 
one-fifth part for the support of the taxpayer and his family.? ‘The 
taxation in France bore a higher proportion to its wealth than 
nnder any of the governments up to the fall of Napoleon the Third, 
with the exception of that of the Reign of Terror. In some pro- 
vinces the proportion of taxation to the revenue borne by those 
who were taillable was about five times as great as at present, 
and its enormity was mainly due to the exemption enjoyed by 
almost all the wealthiest members of the community.’ 

It is not difficult to understand, therefore, how these direct taxes 


2 Sybel’s Histoire de la Révolution. 
* Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
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were cordially detested, how their incidence opened the way for gross 
abuse, and ultimately caused the entire system to be embraced in 
one sweeping condemnation. 

The indirect taxes were very numerous, comprising amongst them 
the customs, the octroi, the excise, the taxes on wine, oil, tobacco, 
cards, manufactured goods, and the gabelle or salt tax. It must be 
remembered that customs duties were not only levied at the frontiers 
of the kingdom, but between every French province. All these 
indirect taxes were farmed to a company, consisting of sixty 
fermiers généraux, ironically termed the sixty pillars of the State, 
a system first established in 1697, when the ministers of Louis the 
Fourteenth were face to face with an appalling deficit, and were at 
their wits’ end to raise money. A syndicate of financiers relieved 
the immediate wants of the King by advancing a sum of ready money 
to meet the emergency, and they received in return the right of col- 
lecting the taxes. The fermiers généraux were appointed by the 
King for a period of six years, paying each year in advance a stipu- 
lated sum for the term. Their profits on the collection wereestimated 
at a certain sum, and if it was discovered that the value of their 
‘ farms’ appreciably exceeded the estimate, the amount of the contract, 
when it came to be renewed, was proportionately increased. Nominally 
the fermiers, as has been said, were sixty in number, but the King 
appointed twenty-seven more, under the name of ‘ adjuncts.’ Then, 
again, in many cases the fermier was himself a man of straw, to 
whom the King gave the appointment as a favour. The office, 
however, was so profitable that men of wealth were always ready 
not only to supply the nominal fermier with the money to pur- 
chase the contract, but to subsidise him handsomely for the 
privilege of doing so, These partners were called crowpiers—hence 
the modern term; but they were of two classes. The legitimate 
crowpier, who invested his money in the speculation, was, according 
to the feeling of the time, engaged in a fair transaction; but the 
illegitimate croupier, who invested no money, and was placed as a 
charge on the ‘ farm,’ was one of the most prolific causes of abuse 
connected with a bad system. This latter class of crowpiers were 
either notabilities or Court favourites—mere licensed plunderers of 
the people. Louis the Fifteenth gave crowpes to his mistresses, and 
even had a share in one himself. The‘ farms’ were also saddled with 
pensions imposed upon them by the King, whose daughters and 
daughters-in-law had their incomes augmented from this source. 
When Louis the Sixteenth ascended the throne, however, he trans- 
ferred part of the crowpe he had inherited from his predecessor to his 
faithful servant, Thierry, and restored the remainder to the treasury. 
In addition to these impositions, the fermiers généraux were expected 
to ensure the good will of each successive Controller-General by a 
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considerable gift of money, and in 1774 the Abbé Terray received 
in this way a sum of 300,000 livres. 

The extravagant expenditure of some of the fernvers généraux 
conveyed an exaggerated impression to the minds of the people as to 
the profit they derived from their contracts, and the odium which fairly 
attached to some of their number was indiscriminately applied to the 
whole body of them, though they included many honest and conscien- 
tious financiers and such distinguished men as Helvétius, Lavoisier, 
and Beaujon, the founder of the well-known hospital in Paris. 

A more immediate cause of the hatred with which the masses 
regarded the fermiers généraux, and which ultimately sent thirty- 
two of them to the guillotine, was rather the nature of their work 
than the exorbitant profit they derived from it. They were per- 
petually brought into collision with the people through their agents, 
who were invested with power to make domiciliary visits, to seize 
goods suspected of being smuggled, and to take other measures of 
an invidious character to enable them to extort the taxes, so that 
they incurred the execration of the entire population. 

The most harassing and arbitrary tax of all was the gabelle, and 
it may well appear inconceivable that in a populous and civilised 
country such an impost could be maintained at all. Out of the six 
districts into which France was divided for the purpose of this tax, 
it was levied only in four, as one had never been subjected to it, while 
another had in early times purchased its exemption from it. One of 
the inevitable consequences of this partial distribution of the tax 
was that the price of salt varied in different districts to an extra- 
ordinary degree, being as much as thirty times as dear in one part 
of France as in another. It was only natural that the inhabitants 
where the weight of the impost fell so oppressively should regard 
their neighbours in the more favoured parts with envy, and that they 
should endeavour to equalise matters by smuggling salt into their 
districts. Carts and carriages were stopped on the highway and 
searched by the tax collectors; no private house was safe from a visit 
from them night or day; and on the slightest suspicion they used 
the power of arrest that was vested in them. It has been stated 
that during the first few years of the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, 
these arrests averaged 3,700 per annum; that upwards of 4,000 
adults and 6,500 children were apprehended for smuggling salt alone ; 
but whilst the majority were shortly released and others only fined, 
300 were condemned to the galleys.‘ 

Still, the unequal assessment of the tax might have been borne 
without much heartburning, but for the tyrannical laws under which 
the people were forced to purchase this commodity. No retail deal- 
ing in it was permitted, and Government warehouses were established 


* Some writers give a very much larger number. 
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at which the inhabitants were compelled to purchase their stores of 
salt. These warehouses were numerous in some provinces, and few 
in others, but, whether sufficient or insufficient for the needs of the 
population, they were often situated at a considerable distance from 
the towns and villages, whose inhabitants had to trudge miles along 
bad roads to buy their salt. But this was not all. It was prescribed 
by law that the head of every family must lay in his stock of salt, 
not at such times as might suit his own convenience, but on one 
stated day in the year. Should he fail in this observance he was 
fined, and he was also fined if he purchased a smaller quantity than the 
law prescribed. His hardships did not stop even there. On making 
this annual purchase, he had to state the different purposes for which 
he intended to use the salt during the ensuing year, and in the event 
of his being discovered salting his soup instead of his pork according 
to his statement, or his pork instead of his soup on the day he 
had named, he was also liable to a fine. His kitchen was never 
secure from the intrusion of the inspecting officer, and woe to 
the housewife who was detected in any petty infraction of this 
law. 

As a matter of course, some of the important towns were exempt 
from the gabelle, as well as influential officials and magistrates in 
the country, whilst nobles escaped it altogether by receiving dona- 
tions of salt under the name of franc-salé. We may well ask why 
this law was never abolished or modified ? Simply because it returned 
millions of francs to an empty exchequer. And why was it not im- 
posed on the untaxed provinces? Because these provinces had 
provincial States in which the clerical and noble element preponde- 
rated, who would have resisted to the utmost an infringement 
of their privileges, and whom the Government was afraid to 
offend. 

Though not directly a tax, the corvée came within the spirit and 
had the result of taxation, and oppressed the lower orders as much 
as the gabelle itself. The provisions of the corvée, too, were as 
complicated and as varied as those of the salt tax. It may be sufficient 
to say, for the present purpose, that the rural population had to keep 
the main roads in repair without being remunerated for their labour. 
They were forced away from the fields at the time they could least be 
spared, occasionally having to travel twelve days to reach their 
allotted work, and they were compelled to repair the main roads, 
which were useless to them, while the parish roads on which they were 
dependent for their communications were allowed to go derelict. 

These are some examples of the oppressions to which the rural 
classes in France were subjected until the eve of the Revolution, 
forming part of a system by which labour was hampered and the 
agricultural interest impaired. But the position of the artisan in the 
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towns was not much more enviable, as there, too, the blighting influ- 
ence of obsolete feudal institutions and false ideas of political economy 
operated to restrict trade, and fetter the energies of the skilled worker. 
In Continental countries, as well as in England, the control of the 
different trades had been in the hands of guilds from the earliest 
period of the dark ages. But though in their origin, and in the 
objects for which they were established, a general resemblance 
existed between the trade guilds of England and France, in their 
gradual development, and especially in their later history, that 
resemblance diminished, until eventually it is no longer discernible. 
In England the trade guilds formed the basis of municipal institutions, 
in which, in process of time, they became absorbed; while the enor- 
mous industrial movement of the country, together with the growth of 
individual enterprise, proved fatal to the preservation of monopolies 
that were obnoxious to that national sentiment which the Tudor 
monarchs knew so well how to direct and utilise. Labour was practi- 
cally free in England from the middle of the sixteenth century. Not 
so in France. There in the middle ages the merchants and artisans, 
harassed by the rapacity of the feudal lords, banded themselves 
together in self-defence in corporations, under charters which they 
purchased from the Crown. By this means they were enabled to 
pursue their avocations with comparative freedom ; the wages of the 
workmen were assured and were paid on a fixed scale. But the 
guilds which were thus established for the security of trade ultimately 
came to be turned into close corporations, maintained for the benefit 
of the masters, whose monopolist privileges were recognised and up- 
held by the King in consideration of payments to the royal treasury. 
It might have been expected that, when feudalism received its death- 
blow from Richelieu, and when the necessity for the corporations had 
disappeared, the industrial and commercial community in France 
would have been sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the good policy 
of removing all oppressive restrictions from the expansion of trade, 
as was done in England at anearlier period. But it served the selfish 
purposes of the Crown to perpetuate the privileges of the corporations, 
as they were turned into a valuable source of revenue. Every trade, 
artistic pursuit, and profession was tied up in the hands of one of 
these corporations, sanctioned by royal charter, and governed by 
statutes drawn with a rigorous determination to preserve their privi- 
leges and abuses intact, which statutes were administered by a 
body called the Jurande, composed of selected representatives of 
the corporations themselves. 

The corporations consisted of three orders—masters, companions, 
and apprentices—the masters alone having the right to trade or 
make any profit. The statutes of each corporation differed as to the 
qualification for mastership, but they all concurred, in order to limit 
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competition, on putting every possible difficulty in the way of adding 
to the number of masters. Some statutes prescribed that only the 
son could succeed the father in the mastership; others threw the 
position open to sons-in-law; others again enacted that only natives 
of the town in which the corporation was established were eligible ; 
others excluded married men; from others women were altogether 
excluded, even from the trades which they were best suited to carry 
on—such, for example, as embroidery. As a fee was paid to the 
Crown on the appointment of every master, the King when in pecuni- 
ary straits often resorted to the plan of offering patents for sale as a 
means of raising money, and, to keep rivals out of the field, the exist- 
ing masters of the corporations affected generally bought the patents 
and destroyed them, a species of toll which the King levied on them 
so frequently that it became a heavy burden, and to that extent con- 
stituted a further drawback to trade. The companion, who was inden- 
tured as an apprentice from his childhood, unless he was exceptionally 
fortunate, lingered the greater part of his life, or the whole of it, in 
a subordinate position, without hope of becoming an independent or 
useful citizen. By dint of perseverance and thrift he might eventu- 
ally be able to buy a mastership, or perhaps he might succeed to one 
by marrying the widow or daughter of a master; but such cases were 
the exceptions. Thus even when the rights of labour ceased to be 
imperilled by the pretensions of feudalism, and the workmen no 
longer needed any protection, they were still reduced to a condition 
almost of slavery, and peace and security were constantly disturbed 
by the bands of vagrants and criminals, who were driven into evil- 
doing through the impossibility of obtaining employment, as a result 
of the commercial tyranny of the corporations. 

It is a matter of surprise—but France is the land of surprises— 
that under such conditions trade flourished. But the resources of 
France are as inexhaustible as the activity, energy, and thrift of 
Frenchmen are prodigious. An abundance of raw products gave 
ample material for work, and there was much demand for manufac- 
tured goods. The extravagant wants of the Court, the clergy, 
and nobility kept the workshops going, and France had to supply 
all civilised countries with those artistic luxuries in the produc- 
tion of which she has always been unrivalled. 

But although the looms of Lyons, and the workshops of Paris and 
the great cities brought commercial prosperity, agriculture grew 
hopelessly depressed. Of the then condition of the agricultural 
classes in France Arthur Young has given us a faithful and terrible 
account. During the eighteenth century famine had periodically 
decimated the rural population, and forty million acres had gone out 
of cultivation. Nevertheless, the number of peasant properties had 
steadily increased, owing to the sale of their estates by the nobles 
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who flocked to Versailles. One-fourth, certainly one-fifth,’ of 
the soil of France had gradually passed into the hands of the 
peasants, who, however, profited little from the acquisition, as they 
were ruined by the taille. Now what means of redress had the 
French people, and who were the advocates they had to plead their 
cause ? 

FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 


(To be concluded.) 


5 Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 





INACCESSIBLE VALLEYS 


A STUDY IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Most readers of that delightful story Lorna Doone must have been 
interested in the curious valley occupied by the Doone outlaws as an 
almost impregnable stronghold. It is described as being about a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, the nearly-level bottom, 
through which ran a mountain stream, being bounded on each side 
by a wall of rock, eighty or a hundred feet high. At the two ex- 
tremities, these walls approached each other, forming narrow ravines, 
through which the little river entered and escaped from the valley. 
At the lower end there was a considerable fall or cataract, over a long 
steep slope of rock bounded on each side by vertical cliffs, so that 
the only entrance was up the steep and slippery rocks forming the 
bed of the torrent, quite impracticable except to a good barefooted 
climber. At the upper end there appears to have been also some 
natural barrier, the stream being described as running for a short 
distance underground ; but rude rock-arches had been built over it, 
forming a kind of tunnel entrance to the valley, which could be 
easily guarded or blocked up altogether. 

If this description applied to any real locality we should have, on 
a small scale, all the features which characterise an ‘ inaccessible 
valley,’ the sides formed by rocky precipices, while at the upper and 
lower ends are narrow gorges rendered impracticable, either by water- 
falls, or by the stream filling up the channel at its narrowest portion 
where the vertical side walls leave no foothold. Persons who know 
Exmoor thoroughly say, however, that there is no such valley in any 
part of the district, and that the talented author has, in this portion 
of his work, drawn on his imagination for his facts. Nor, so far 
as Iam aware, has such a valley been described in any part of the 
British Isles, or even in that land of rock-girt valleys and narrow 
gorges, Switzerland. In fact, considering how very common are 
each of the four elements required to form an inaccessible valley, it 
is remarkable how few such valleys exist in any part of the world. 
These elements are, either a waterfall or a water-blocked gorge at 
each end, and both sides to be walled by a continuous line of preci- 
pices. Valleys with rocky walls on one side and a narrow gorge for 
outlet are frequent, but then the opposite side has slopes which 
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render it easily accessible. Not unfrequently there is a ravine with 
waterfalls as the upper outlet also, but in almost every case there is 
some break in the rock walls on one side or the other with easy slopes 
for the entrance of men and animals. 

The only considerable valleys that can be classed as originally in- 
accessible—though of course no valley, any more than any mountain, 
is absolutely so—seem to be, the Yosemite in California, and the 
valleys of the Grose and Cox rivers in New South Wales. It may, 
therefore, be interesting to describe these valleys, which are in many 
ways very remarkable. The theories that have been suggested to 
account for them may then be considered ; and we shall thus be led 
to discuss the general theory of valley-formation and the peculiar 
combination of conditions which in these two very dissimilar cases 
have led to a somewhat similar result. 

The Yosemite valley is a portion of the upper course of the 
Merced River, which rises near the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
about 170 miles almost due east of San Francisco. This great 
mountain range, forming the western edge of the lofty table- 
land of which the Rocky Mountains form the eastern border, has 
a very gradual slope from the central valley of California, the dis- 
tance from the foothills to the summit varying from sixty to eighty 
miles, while the height is from 8,000 to nearly 15,000 feet. This 
average slope of from 100 to 250 feet in a mile is rendered exceed- 
ingly irregular by numerous large winding valleys, some with easy 
slopes, some more precipitous, and all more or less covered with forest 
so as to render the journey from one point to another both circuitous. 
and difficult. The higher portion of the Sierra Nevada is usually of 
granitic rock, lower down are metamorphic slates, followed by enormous 
beds of late tertiary gravels, which are often covered with great sheets 
of lava and ashes, bearing witness to the numerous volcanoes on the 
summit of the range at a period geologically very recent. The 
Yosemite valley is situated a little above the middle of the slope and. 
entirely in the granite region, which is here very wide. It is about 
seven miles long and from half a mile to a mile wide, the bottom 
nearly level bat rising slightly to the base of the cliffs on either side. 
These precipices are among the grandest in the world, some of them ab- 
solutely perpendicular from base to summit, others with alternate slopes 
and rock-cliffs, but everywhere equally inaccessible to the ordinary 
traveller, except in a few places by narrow shelves and steep gullies 
originally discovered by the Indians and since made into practicable 
paths or roads. At the lower end the valley becomes narrowed into 
a deep ravine or caiion for a considerable distance, while at the upper 
end it branches out into three equally rock-walled valleys with grand 
waterfalls, leading up to the crest of the mountain range. 

This remarkable valley may be said to average about half a mile 
in vertical depth, but some of the precipices that give it so impressive 
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a character are considerably more than this height, El Capitan at the 
lower end of the valley being a smooth vertical wall of granite 3,300 
feet high with no visible crack or ledge upon it from top to bottom. 
Cathedral rock, nearly opposite, is 2,600 feet ; the Sentinel Rock, 
nearly the middle of the south side of the valley, is over 3,000 feet ; 
while the Half Dome at the upper end of the valley is no less than 
4,737 feet high, the upper 1,500 feet of which is quite vertical, while 
the lower part slopes at an angle of 60° or 70°, and is partly concealed 
by fallen fragments. The great dome-shaped masses of granite are a 
characteristic feature of the Sierra Nevada, as they are of some other 
granitic regions. Nearly opposite the Half Dome is the North Dome, 
3,568 feet high, its summit beautifully rounded, but broken lower 
down so as to show the concentric layers of which it is formed. The 
Sentinel Dome on the south side is of similar character. The Half 
Dome is exactly like the other domes in character, but appears as if 
cut off vertically, leaving the southern half quite perfect and of a fine 
spherical contour. 

Professor J. D. Whitney, formerly State Geologist of California, 
thus characterises the valley in his Yosemite Guide Book : 

The principal features of the Yosemite, and those by which it is distinguished 
from all other known valleys, are: first, the near approach to verticality of its 
walls; second, their great height, not only absolutely, but as compared with the 
width of the valley itself; and, finally, the very small amount of talus or débris at 
the base of these gigantic cliffs. These are the great characteristic features of the 
Yosemite throughout its whole length; but, besides these, there are many other 
striking peculiarities and features, both of sublimity and beauty, which can hardly 
be surpassed, if equalled, by those of any mountain valleys in the world. Either 


the domes, or the waterfalls of the Yosemite, or any single one of them even, would 
be sufficient in any European country to attract travellers from far and wide. 


The origin of this wonderful valley has been a puzzle even to 
geologists. After describing the formation of most of the valleys of 
the Sierra Nevada as being due to denudation, Professor Whitney 
says : 


The eroded caiions of the Sierra, however, whose formation is due to the action 
of water, never have vertical walls, nor do their sides present the peculiar angular 
forms which are seen in the Yosemite, as, for instance, in El Capitan, where two 
perpendicular surfaces of smooth granite, more than 3,000 feet high, meet each 
other at a right angle. These squarely-cut, re-entering angles, like those below 
El Capitan, and between Cathedral Rock and the Sentinel, or in the Illilouette 
caiion, were never produced by ordinary erosion. Much less could any such cause 
be called in to account for the peculiar formation of the Half Dome, the vertical 
portion of which is all above the ordinary level of the walls of the valley, rising 
2,000 feet, in sublime isolation, above any point which could have been reached by 
denuding agencies, even supposing the current of water to have filled the whole 
valley. 


He then goes on to discuss the possible agency of ice, which he 
dismisses as quite inadequate. Valleys formed by fissures of the 
earth’s crust are then discussed, and it is shown that the Yosemite 
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cannot have been formed in this way, partly because it is too wide, and 
also because there is no correspondence between the opposite sides. 

In default of any of the usually accepted theories of valley-forma- 
tion, Professor Whitney has been led to adopt one which has hardly 
yet been recognised by geologists, as probable or even possible, and 
which he describes as follows : 


We conceive that, during the process of upheaval of the Sierra, or, possibly, at 
some time after that had taken place, there was at the Yosemite a subsidence of a 
limited area, marked by lines of fault or fissures crossing each other nearly at right 
angles. In other and more simple words, the bottom of the valley sank down to 
an unknown depth, owing to its support being withdrawn from underneath during 
some of those convulsive movements which must have attended the upheaval of so 


extensive and elevated a chain, no matter how slow we imagine the process to 
have been. , 


After showing that subsidence is a well-ascertained fact, the only 
difficulty in this place being the great vertical displacement of such 
a small area, he adds : 


By the adoption of the subsidence theory for the formation of the Yosemite 
we are able to get over one difficulty which appears insurmountable with any 
other. This is, the very small amount of débris at the base of the cliffs, and even, 
at a few points, its entire absence. We see that fragments of rock are loosened by 
rain, frost, and other natural causes, along the walls, and probably not a winter 
elapses that some great mass of detritus does not come thundering down from 
above, adding no inconsiderable amount to the talus. Several of these great rock- 
avalanches have taken place since the valley was inhabited. One, which fell near 
Cathedral Rock, is said to have shaken the valley like an earthquake. This 
abrasion of the edges of the valley has unquestionably been going on during a vast 
period of time; what has become of the detrital material ? Some masses of granite 
now lying in the valley are as large as houses. Such masses as these could never 
have been removed from the valley by currents of water. . . . It appears to us 
that there is no way of disposing of the vast mass of detritus, which must have 
fallen from the walls of the Yosemite since the formation of the valley, except by 
assuming that it has gone down to fill the abyss which was opened by the sub- 
sidence which our theory supposes to have taken place. 


This extraordinary theory, put forth by an experienced geologist 
in 1874, will probably not be accepted now ; but it serves to show that 
the Yosemite has always been considered a remarkable and exceptional 
valley which could only have been produced by some exceptional 
causes. A visit to the valley a few years since satisfied the present 
writer that the modern and now generally accepted theory of valley- 
formation is quite sufficient to account for the Yosemite, though its 
features have been rendered almost unique by the peculiar character 
of the rocks out of which it has been hollowed, combined with the 
meteorological and physical conditions of the locality, both now and 
during the latter part of the tertiary epoch. After having described 
the Australian valleys referred to at the commencement of this article, 


an attempt will be made to show that both are true valleys of 
denudation. 
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In some respects the valleys carved out of the great sandstone 
plateau of New South Wales are even more remarkable than the 
Yosemite itself. This plateau forms the eastern side of the Blue 
Mountains, and at its eastern border is about a thousand feet above 
the sea level; but going westward it rises about 100 feet in a 
mile, so that at its further side, at a distance of twenty-five miles, 
it is 3,400 feet above the sea. This slightly undulating mono- 
tonous surface is, however, deeply intersected by widely branching 
ravines which increase in depth as we proceed westward, and which 
everywhere present perpendicular crags and cliffs of a very re- 
markable character. The ravines which discharge their waters 
into the little river Cox occupy an area of 1,212 square miles. 
The whole forms the basin of this mountain stream, and is 
bounded by cliffs increasing from about 1,000 feet near its outlet 
to about 2,500 feet near its western limits, the valley bottom being 
not much above the sea level, and the only outlet being through a 
gorge about a third of a mile wide. 

Further to the north is the smaller valley of the Grose, whose 
diverging ravines interlock, as it were, with those of the Cox, forming 
a great obstacle to the early explorers in their attempts to cross the 
plateau. The Grose valley has still grander precipices than that of 
the Cox, rising at the upper end to 3,000 feet in vertical height. 


The best account of these valleys is that given in Darwin’s work on 
Volcanic Islands, the last chapter of which is devoted to Australia 
and other places visited on the homeward voyage. He says :-— 


It is not easy to conceive a more magnificent spectacle than is presented to a 
person walking on the summit-plains, when without any notice he arrives at the 
brink of one of these cliffs, which are so perpendicular that he can strike with a 
stone (as I have tried) the trees growing at a depth of 1,500 feet below him; 
on both hands he sees headland beyond headland of the receding line of cliff, and 
on the opposite side of the valley, often at a distance of several miles, he beholds 
another line, rising up to the same height with that on which he stands, and 
formed of the same horizontal strata of pale sandstone. The bottoms of these 
valleys are moderately level, and the fall of the rivers flowing in them, according to 
Sir T. Mitchell, very gentle. The main valleys often send into the platform great 
bay-like arms, which expand at their upper ends; and, on the other hand, the 
platform often sends promontories into the valleys, and even leaves in them great, 
almost insulated, masses. So continuous are the bounding lines of cliff, that to 
descend into some of these valleys it is necessary to go round twenty miles; and 
into others the surveyors have only lately penetrated, and the colonists have not 
yet been able to drive in their cattle. But the most remarkable point of structure 
of these valleys is that, although several miles wide at their upper parts, they 
generally contract towards their mouths to such a degree as to become impassable, 
The Surveyor-General, Sir T. Mitchell, in vain endeavoured, first on foot and then 
by crawling between the great fallen fragments of sandstone, to ascend through 
the gorge by which the river Grose joins the Nepean; yet the valley of the Grose, 
in its upper part, as I saw, forms a magnificent basin some miles across, and is on 
all sides surrounded by cliffs, the summits of which are nowhere less than 3,000 
feet above the sea-level. When cattle are driven into the valley of the Wolgan 
by a path partly cut by the colonists, they cannot escape; for this valley is in 
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every other part surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, and eight miles lower dewn it 
contracts from an average width of half a mile to a mere chasm, impassable to man 
or beast. 


The origin of these valleys appears to have been as great a puzzle 
to the early explorers as was that of the Yosemite. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell estimates that 134 cubic miles of rock must have been 
removed from the valley of the Grose alone; and he remarks on the 
absence of indication of the agency by which these vast masses of 
stone have been carried away, there being no accumulations of sand, 
though there are many huge blocks of rock, scarcely worn by attrition, 
in the bed of the stream, while in the valleys below, instead of sandy 
deposits, there is a rich alluvium. Even Darwin was staggered at the 
idea of these enclosed valleys being hollowed out by aqueous erosion. 
Neither does he accept subsidence, on account of the numerous irregu- 
larly branching arms. The resemblance of the cliffs to those of a bold 
sea coast suggests marine action, ‘ but then,’ he remarks, ‘ occurs the 
startling difficulty, why has the sea worn out these great, though 
circumscribed, depressions on a wide platform, and left mere gorges, 
through which the whole vast amount of triturated matter must 
have been carried away?’ Finally, he suggests, that marine currents 
often form banks of most irregular form, and so steep that a small 
amount of subsequent erosion during elevation might form them 
into cliffs. We must consider, however, that this plateau has 
certainly been elevated since the latter part of the secondary period, 
leaving ample time for any amount of denudation; and Mr. Beete- 
Jukes, in his Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia, informs 
us that similar valleys abound throughout the great sandstone forma- 
tion, both at high and low levels; and they have so exactly the 
character, in the distribution of their diverging branches, of ordinary 
streams carrying off the drainage of a slightly inclined surface, that 
no exceptional origin for them seems needful. This will be more 
clear when we have discussed the modern theory of valley-formation 
and the special characteristics of the rocks in which these remarkable 
valleys have been excavated, 

One of the most common ideas, when a person sees a deep gorge 
or ravine bounded by lofty precipices, is, that the rocks have been 
torn asunder by some earthquake or other subterranean movement. 
A ‘convulsion of nature’ is almost always referred to in popular 
descriptions of such scenes. Till recent years even geologists con- 
sidered that many valleys were so formed. The article on the ‘ Geo- 
logy of the Alps,’ by M. Desor, in Ball’s Alpine Guide, published in 
1870, gives ‘valleys of disruption’ as one of the forms of Alpine 
valleys, and cites the defile of the Via Mala on the Hinter Rhein, 
and the valley of the Rhone, between Bex and Martigny, as examples. 
He defines them as ‘evidently produced by rents that have torn 
asunder ranges once continuous.’ Professor Whitney, also, in his 
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Yosemite Guide-Book, speaks of rents or fissures as one of the recog- 
nised modes of valley-formation. 

Now, however, it is held by most, if not all, geologists that 
valleys are never formed in this way. It is to the late J. Beete- 
Jukes, Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, that we owe the 
full establishment of the principle that ‘ valleys of all kinds, from 
the most open to the most narrow and profound, are hollows worn 
by erosion.’' He was struck by the fact of many of the rivers of 
the south of Ireland, after running for miles over low plains open to 
the sea, suddenly turning at right angles, cutting through the hills 
by deep narrow ravines, and so reaching the sea beyond them. 
Sometimes even the hills the river cut through were isolated, so that 
the river might, apparently, have passed round them in either 
direction. The explanation usually offered of these phenomena was 
that the hills had been fissured by subterranean forces, and that the 
rivers had taken advantage of them to change their course. But 
close examination showed that these ravines were not fissures, but 
channels eroded in the rock, since the solid rock could often be 
traced unbroken across the very bed of the stream. And, after 
examining many ravines in different parts of the world, he came to 
what then seemed the very startling conclusion that, except, perhaps, 
in districts recently convulsed by great earthquakes, there is no 
such thing as a glen, ravine, or valley occupying the upper portion 
of an open-mouthed fissure. On the contrary, in every case the 
whole space between the two sides of the valleys was once filled 
by rock, which has been gradually worn down and carried away. 
The very frequent presence of cascades and waterfalls in such ravines, 
formed by a continuous bed of hard rock crossing the stream, is itself 
sufficient to disprove the theory of fissures, in which case the whole 
bed would present a mass of fallen fragments, filled in with pebbles and 
sand; but this consideration seems never to have occurred to the up- 
holders of the apparently obvious and easy theory of violent disruption. 

It remains, however, to account for the very common phenomenon 
of rivers apparently going out of their way to cut a narrow passage 
through a hill, instead of following lower ground to a main valley or 
to the sea. Such in our own country are the small rivers Ouse and 
Cuckmere, which cut through the South Downs between Brighton and 
Beachy Head, instead of following the low ground and reaching the sea 
between Eastbourne and St. Leonards; while the Avon, which flows 
through the gorge of St. Vincent’s rocks at Clifton, might apparently 
have found a much easier way to the sea by a more northerly or a more 
southerly course. Mr. Jukes explains all these cases on the principle 
that the courses of almost all the rivers of a country were determined 
by the contour of the land when it first rose above the sea, the surface 


* Student's Manual of Geology. By J. Beete-Jukes, 3rd ed. (edited by Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S.), p. 450. 
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water seeking always the easiest course along the hollows and gentle 
slopes, without any regard to the nature of the rocks beneath. When 
once these streams had formed definite channels, it was almost im- 
possible to alter them (except when diverted by lava streams or 
glaciers) because movements of elevation are so slow that the rivers 
can cut their way down as fast as the land rises up. Thus, the 
American geologists have proved that the Uintah Mountains were 
upheaved across the valley of the Green River after the course of that 
river was established, and that, as fast as they rose, the river cut 
through them, and now flows in a tremendous gorge or caiion. 
Another illustration of the permanence of river channels is afforded 
by the Moselle, which, although it flows at the bottom of a deep, 
narrow valley sunk in a nearly level plateau, winds about in great 
curves and deep horseshoe bends exactly like a stream flowing over a 
flat alluvial plain. No explanation of this can be given except that 
the river began its existence on a nearly level surface, and after it 
had established its course in the characteristic winding fashion of 
such streams, it has, in the course of long ages, cut its way deep down 
through the rock, and thus formed its present valley. 

Now, every considerable area of continental land is made up of 
rocks and deposits of very unequal hardness and resisting power, 
from clays and sands to the various kinds of rock. Some of these can 
be dissolved and carried away by running water much more quickly 
than others; while rain, frost, and wind, also act upon their exposed 
edges very unequally. Hence arise the peculiar forms assumed by 
hills of different composition, and hence the reason why valleys are 
in some parts very narrow and precipitous, in others wide and open. 
It is an invariable rule that hills and mountains are composed of the 
harder or less soluble rocks, the adjacent lowlands and valleys of the 
softer and more soluble. Hence, we see all great mountain ranges 
mainly composed of the older, hard, or crystalline rocks, while the 
lowlands, plains, and valleys are occupied by the newer and softer 
formations. In our own country the tertiary or secondary clays and 
sands are found in the lowland districts, while the more ancient and 
much harder rocks form the hills of Devonshire, Wales, the Lake 
District, and Scotland. 

Keeping in mind the extreme inequality of the rate of denudation 
of different rocks, we are able easily to explain the apparently erratic 
course of so many rivers. When the streams originated they took 
their course along lines of least resistance, depending on the form of 
the surface, not on the nature of the rocks beneath the surface. 
Sometimes this course passed over ridges or bosses of very hard rock, 
buried perhaps hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet deep. But the 
channels once fixed could not be altered, and when the bed of the 
stream reached this rock it cut down into it. Then, owing to the 
hardness of the rock, the river channel would be a gorge or ravine, 
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while al. around the softer rocks would be denuded by frost and rain, 
so that extensive areas would be lowered as fast as the stream cut its 
narrow channel through the hard rock, and was able to carry away 
the denuded material. Hence, in the course of ages we should have 
the stream flowing over a wide lowland, perhaps on one side open to 
the sea, and then cutting straight across a mountain ridge, or even 
across an isolated hill entirely surrounded by lowlands. 

Not very much time, geologically speaking, is required for such 
operations. Sir Charles Lyell describes a channel, cut by the river 
Simeto across a lava stream from Etna, which is over fifty feet wide 
and in some parts forty to fifty feet deep. The lava is not porous, 
but is a homogeneous mass of hard blue rock. Yet the date of the 
eruption which produced this lava stream is known to be 1603.2 But 
the most wonderful example of the power of water to denude and 
erode the hardest rocks is afforded by the great caiion of the Colorado 
river. This has been cut for about 400 miles to a depth of from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet, mainly through masses of hard paleozoic rocks 
down to the archzean, and the whole of this vast operation has been 
performed in the latter half of the tertiary period. The formation 
of the river began, it is true, in very early tertiary times, but at that 
epoch the present surface was buried about 9,000 feet deep in 
secondary rocks, which have all been since denuded away, so that 
Captain Dutton estimates that the river has cut its channel on the 


whole through from 10,000 to 16,000 feet of mesozoic, carboniferous, 
and other ancient rocks, all during the tertiary period.* 


Keeping in mind these remarkable instances of denudation, let 
us turn to consider the probable origin of the remarkable valleys 
which have seemed to eminent geologists so peculiar as to need some 
special mode of origin; and we will take first the great rock-walled 
valleys of New South Wales, as being the most simple in their main 
features. 

These are all excavated in sandstones and shales of the carboni- 
ferous system, though perhaps of mesozoic age. The strata are 
nearly horizontal, and, what is especially important, they are of very 
unequal degrees of hardness. The upper beds are usually con- 
glomerates, and are so comparatively indestructible that isolated 
summits often imitate ruined castles. In places these beds are so 
hard that boring-tools will not penetrate them, while in other parts 
the rock is so incoherent that large blocks will break in pieces by 
falling over anembankment.‘ We have here the essential conditions 
for the formation of vertical escarpments, since by the weathering away 


? Principles of Geology, vol. i. 353. 

% The Tertiary History of the Grand Catton District, U.S. Geological Survey, 1882, 

* Remarks on the Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales. By the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, F.R.S. F.G.S. Fourth ed. 1878, p. 72. 
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of the softer beds the harder strata above them remain unsupported 
and break off, and thus the vertical or sometimes overhanging cha- 
racter of the precipices is kept up. 

If we look at a large-scale map of this part of Australia, we see 
that the rivers Grose, Cox, and other tributaries of the Nepean which 
drain the sandstone plateau, have great numbers of diverging 
branches which almost interlace with each other, as so often occurs 
among the streams of a nearly level well-watered district. Now, 
bearing in mind what has been said of the permanence of water- 
courses once formed, we can see that these many-branching streams 
must have flowed on the surface of the plateau at the epoch of its 
first elevation ; that surface itself being perhaps a long way above the 
present surface, which has certainly been lowered by denudation 
during its long existence as dry land, probably during the whole of 
the tertiary period. From the time that these streams began to 
penetrate the sandstone plateau as far as the first hard bed, miniature 
cliffs would be formed by the wasting away of the softer beds beneath 
it, and the continual movement backward thus produced would widen 
the valleys till those of many of the smaller tributaries became united 
together. Thus age after age the valley would widen and deepen, 
always preserving its precipitous rock-walls due to the alternation of 
hard and soft layers. 

The deepening of these great valleys would probably be aided by 
subterranean denudation due to the presence of salt and alum, which 
Mr. Clarke states are found at several places in these strata. The 
solution of these salts by percolating water would form cavities and 
water channels, and the subterranean streams would eat away the 
softer beds, forming caverns, the roofs of which would in time fall 
in, and the débris be gradually disintegrated by atmospheric agencies 
and then carried away by floods. This mode of denudation was seen 
actually at work by Captain (now Sir George) Grey, during his explora- 
tion of the Glenelg River in North-West Australia. He describes a 
nearly level table-land covered with numbers of sandstone pillars of 
various grotesque shapes and some of them forty feet high. Hearing 
the sound of running water at a fissure among some of the rocks, he 
descended, and found a cavern supported by pillars of the same cha- 
racter as those above, with a small stream, which in the rainy season 
would become a torrent. Here, then, are ample causes to explain the 
formation of these great rock-walled branching valleys in the sandstone 
plateau; the remaining feature—that the rivers all escape through 
deep gorges often so narrow or so blocked up with rock-fragments as to 
be impassable—evidently depends on the fact that the outer escarp- 
ment of the plateau is formed of a series of harder rocks, and thus 
does not wear away laterally. In this respect they resemble those 
numerous gorges in the Alps which form the only outlet for con- 
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siderable high valleys, such as those of the Trient, the Reuss, and 
many others. 

The difficulty as to whither the denuded material has gone, does 
not seem a great one, when we remember the many millions of years 
the process of denudation has been going on, with alternating epochs 
of greater rainfall producing more rapid-flowing streams and greater 
floods, by which the bulk of the sandy material would be carried out 
to sea, while the finer suspended matter would be deposited during 
wide-spreading floods on the valley bottoms and alluvial plains. The 
absence of great quantities of rock in the valleys themselves merely 
indicates that the degradation of the cliffs is now so comparatively 
slow that the fallen masses are worn down by atmospheric agency at 
about the same rate as they are reproduced. 

Let us now see how the same general principles and the same 
denuding agencies will apply under the very different conditions 
which have prevailed in the district of the Yosemite. These differ- 
ences are, mainly, the much loftier mountains and the very much 
greater extremes of climate; the recent occurrence both of glacial 
and of volcanic action on a large scale; and, lastly, the whole valley 
being excavated in granite instead of in sandstone rock. 

The granite of the central and highest parts of the Sierra Nevada 
is flanked near the Yosemite with Silurian slates, lower by some 
triassic or jurassic beds followed by enormous deposits of late tertiary 
gravels, which have been largely preserved from denudation by ex- 
tensive flows of lava, the remnants of which form the numerous table- 
mountains so characteristic of the lower slopes of the Sierra. As 
granite can only be formed deep down in the crust of the earth, it is 
certain that, when first elevated to form the mass of the Sierra Nevada, 
it was everywhere deeply buried under Silurian and other paleozoic 
rocks, and not improbably under a further deposit of mesozoic age. 
These various beds, of an unknown thickness, must all have been 
denuded away before the granitic core was exposed, and during that pro- 
cess the main lines of the valleys must have been fixed, and the streams 
might have begun to cut their way into the granite substratum. 

Although granite appears to be, and sometimes is, a very durable 
rock, it varies greatly in its power of resisting denudation, owing 
perhaps, in part, to the nature and thickness of the overlying rocks, 
beneath or among which it was forced up, and which in some cases 
determined the characteristic forms it assumes when exposed to 
atmospheric agencies. These forms are either rude cubical masses, as 
seen on some of our Dartmoor tors; peaks and pinnacles, as in some 
of the Alps of Dauphiné and in the cathedral spires of the Yosemite ; 
but more commonly rounded forms, culminating in cones or almost 
perfect domes or hemispheres, as in the great domes of the Yosemite. 
It is an interesting fact that all these forms occur also in the granite 
region of the Upper Rio Negro in Brazil. The Cocoi Mountain 
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forming the boundary between Brazil and Venezuela is a quadrangular 
or cubical mass of granite, about a thousand feet high, rising abruptly 

out of a great undulating plateau of the same rock. Others in the 

same region are conical or dome-shaped; and on the southern bank 

of the river Uaupes, about sixty miles from its mouth, is an isolated 

dome-shaped mountain about a thousand feet high, of so regular an 

outline as to look like a gigantic half-globe. Now, it is evident that 

these cubical, hemispherical, and conical hills, rising out of a nearly 

level plateau which extends for several hundred miles around them in 

every direction, must owe their present position to the slow degrada- 

tion by atmospheric agency of the vast masses of rock in which they 

were once buried, but whose destruction they have survived owing to 
their superior hardness or tenacity. It is true the rocks here have been 

subject to tropical rain and heat and to the powerful aid of tropical 
vegetation ; but, on the other hand, the rocks of the Yosemite have 
been exposed to the even more powerful agencies of alternations of 
intense frost and great sun-heat, as well as of torrents formed by 
melting snows, and probably of occasional débacles caused by bursting 
glacier lakes. 

It is well known that granite often weathers very rapidly, some- 
times becoming completely decomposed to a depth of twenty or 
thirty feet, so that it can be dug out with pick and spade. This 
process of decomposition is greatly facilitated by the action of carbonic 
acid either in air or water. Now, during the latter part of the tertiary 
epoch, there was a long period of volcanic action in the Sierra Nevada, 
and as both carbonic acid and many other powerful gases are emitted 
during eruptions, and also permeate the earth and are absorbed by 
the water, we should have all the conditions for the decomposition 
and denudation of the granite rocks. The alternations of temperature 
on the higher parts of the Sierra Nevada are very great. During 

the long bright Californian summer the action of direct sun-heat on 
the exposed rocks must be considerable, the air temperature in the 
Yosemite valley being usually over 80°, while at a height of 8,700 
feet ice an inch thick was formed at night in June and July. In 
winter at such elevations—that of the present summit of some of the 
domes—the temperature must fall below zero of Fahrenheit every 
night. The alternate expansion and contraction produced by such 
changes of temperature are among the most powerful agencies in the 
splitting up and decomposition of rocks. Small cracks thus produced 
receive water which freezes at night, and the crack is widened by the 
irresistible force of the ice wedge. It is by this agency that the final 
touches have been given to the Yosemite scenery, after all the softer 
and more decomposable portions of the rock had been removed by the 
ordinary modes of weathering. The huge domes and spires, and the 
subquadrangular mass of El Capitan, must be looked upon as in- 
tensely hard and compact cores of rock that remain after all the more 
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friable masses that inclosed them have been removed. They show 

us the natural forms into which granite weathers, due probably to 
the mode in which it has originally cooled from the molten or plastic 
state. In the case of the dome form the mass consists of concentric 
layers, probably of different density, which peel off successively like 
the coat of a gigantic onion. On some of the domes we can see one 
of these coats partially removed, and the same thing was observed by 
myself in the dome-shaped mountains as well as in the smaller sub- 
globular masses of granite in the Rio Negro. 

The fact that the process of denudation, continued perhaps 
throughout the greater part of the tertiary period, has now eaten 
away all the more friable and soluble portions of the rocks which 
once occupied the site of the valley, leaving only those compact 
central masses which are hardly affected by ordinary atmospheric 
action, will account for what seemed such a great difficulty to Pro- 
fessor Whitney—the small amount of rock débris under the great 
precipices or in the valley generally. For the last few thousand 
years, probably, the amount of rock-falls has been comparatively 
small, so that it barely equals the rate at which atmospheric agencies, 
aided by vegetation, break up and decompose the fallen masses, 
which then, in the form of the coarse granitic sand that forms the 
surface soil in all the drier portions of the valley, is gradually carried 
by wind, rain, and melting snow into the river, and ultimately into 
the great bay of San Francisco. That some considerable amount of 
decay is still going on in these giant cliffs is evident, not only from 
the rock-falls that actually occur every year, but from the numerous 
places where great flakes or jutting blocks can be observed in every 
stage of detachment from the parent rock. These fallen masses, 
however large, are at once subject to fresh causes of decay. Almost 
all their surfaces are exposed to atmospheric action or to expansion 
and contraction by heat and cold. Every crack and cranny is seized 
upon by vegetation—first the lowly herb, then the shrub, later the 
tree, whose roots penetrate the minutest fissure, eat away the surface, 
or even split off portions by the power of growth. And though in 
the life of a man a block may seem unchanged, in a few thousand 
years it may have entirely disappeared ; and such a lapse of time pro- 
bably bears a less proportion to the period occupied by the valley’s 
formation, than does a single hour to the life of a man. 

It has now, I think, been shown that the valleys here described 
do not owe their exceptional physical features to any catastrophic or 
unusual mode of origin. Every characteristic they possess is fully 
explained by that simple theory of earth sculpture by atmospheric 
agency which has been found applicable to the solution of similar 
problems in all other parts of the world. This theory does not, 
of course, imply that subterranean movements have no part in 
determining the direction of some valleys, but only that they have 
EE2 
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in no case produced the valleys themselves. Many examples can be 
pointed out in which valleys follow for a certain distance lines of 
fault, of the junction of different strata, or of the fractured summit 
of an anticlinal ; but the explanation of these cases is, probably, that 
during elevation above the sea, wave-action produced slight hollows 
along these several lines of weakness, and that the hollows thus 
formed were occupied by the primitive rivulets as their line of least 
resistance when flowing towards the ocean. But these cases are very 
few as compared with those of valleys which pay no regard whatever 
to the geological features of the undercrust, but which cross over 
faults and outcrops, and break through transverse hills and mountain 
ranges, as if the causes which determined their direction of flow were 
of an altogether different nature. And as regards what used to be 
considered the most striking cases of ‘ valleys of disruption —the 
narrow defiles and gorges like those of the Trient and the Reuss—it 
may now be affirmed, that in no single instance which has been care- 
fully examined has any evidence of an open fissure been discovered, 
while in most cases there is the clearest proof that the gorges in 
question have been wholly excavated by the action of running water. 

It was for the purpose of bringing clearly before non-geologic 
readers the total inaccuracy of the popular view—that every rock- 
walled valley or deep Alpine gorge has had its origin in some ‘ con- 
vulsion of nature’—and to impress upon such readers the grand but 


simple theory, which we owe mainly to the late Sir Charles Lyell, of 
the efficiency of causes now in action in producing the varied con- 
tours of the earth’s surface, that this account of some of the most 
remarkable of known valleys has been written. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 





ARCHITECTURE— 
A PROFESSION OR AN ART 


Ir is but natural that a volume of essays on what may seem to out- 
siders a mere battle of words, and even to the better informed a 
distinction of little consequence, should be misunderstood, and that 
its point should need driving home. Lord Grimthorpe, who con- 
tributed an entertaining article on the book to the January number 
of this Review, is an amateur architect in his own way, and might 
be expected to understand something of the real points at issue, and 
yet his opening sentence shows that he has misapprehended them. 
He says : 

I take the liberty of adding the note of interrogation which has clearly been 
forgotten in the title of this singular volume of thirteen essays and an introduction, 


ell intended primarily to answer that question by proving that architecture is not 
a profession. 


The essayists may perhaps be supposed to know their own meaning, 
and we can assure Lord Grimthorpe that no note of interrogation 
was in the mind of any one of us. For us architecture is an art or 
it is nothing. There is no need to write a book to prove that : even 
our opponents, who in their practice degrade it into a profession, 
admit as much in words. Our object was to call attention to the 
fact that there may be, and in fact actually are, two distinct ways of 
practising architecture; to show what is the result of either method; 
to point out that some men practise it as an art, others as a profes- 
sion ; and that the majority of nominal architects follow their craft 
as they might the law, or trade, or stock-jobbing, or any profession 
needing no special natural gifts for its successful exercise, and no 
special taste for anything beyond winning a respectable livelihood. 
This is the professional, and unluckily the common, view of architec- 
ture, and we argue that it is not a hopeful way of following it, and 
that we have only to look around us as we walk the streets to see 
what it brings us to. 

Nor can we ever expect anything better from the professional 
method. At its best it can but promise us buildings that are con- 
venient and wholesome. Of course if that is enough, and Society 
desires no more than convenience and good sanitation, she can on the 
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present system get what she wants in most cases if she pays for it; 
and there is an end of the whole matter so far as we are concerned. 
Why worry ourselves about Art atall? Let us stick to our drains 
and our compo, and get our fill of pleasure out of them. 

Nobody, however, ever did, or ever will, rest content with mere 
utility. Consciously or unconsciously all who build hunger after 
architecture ; the very readiness with which they swallow the rubbish 
that is generally offered them suffices to prove that. Our architec- 
tural failures would never have been attempted, had there been no 
demand for anything but solid walls and good sewers. There is a 
real demand for good architecture, and the time has come to ask 
whether the professional architect as he now exists is able to 
supply it. ‘ 

That he turns out what passes for architecture with the vulgar, 
and contents them, may be admitted at once. In the present un- 
educated condition of the public taste, nine people out of ten, if one 
may judge by what one sees, ask for nothing more than that their 
buildings shall be in the fashion and have something smart and showy 
even if it be at the cost of solidity. But from the better-informed 
minority on all sides a chorus of discontent is beginning to arise, and 
it is in the growth of this discontent that the hope of our Art lies. 
Our volume of essays is a contribution towards the spread of this dis- 
satisfaction with modern architecture ; we try to explain why it is no 
better, and we put forward the remedy suggested to us by our own 
individual experience as working artists. 

Where, then, is the professional architect wrong? He is wrong 
in his method and wrong in his motive. He wastes his time in 
doing the wrong things ; when he studies the right things he studies 
them in the wrong way ; and he takes the advancement of the archi- 
tect to be the surest way of promoting good architecture. 

Let us take the points of our indictment in order. When we 
accuse him of wasting his time on the wrong things, we mean that 
he includes within his professional practice a host of pursuits in- 
volving care and responsibility which have no more to do with 
architecture than with physic or divinity, and not nearly so much as 
they have to do with law. Half the architects in London and most 
of those in the country call themselves surveyors. As surveyors 
they value estates, draw building leases, and negotiate tenancies, fix 
ground-rents, and often collect them, float building speculations, 
estimate damages for loss of light and air, sit on arbitrations at five 
guineas or more a day, and some of them take out quantities for 
builders’ estimates, the only one amongst a surveyor’s multifarious 
occupations which seems to touch on architecture at all. Of all the 
rest, there is not one for which a knowledge of architecture brings 
in the slightest degree any special qualification, and it is a puzzle to 
discover why it should ever have been thought to do so. The power 
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to design a house, estimate its cost, and superintend its construction, 
cannot, in the nature of things, afford one the slightest help in 
guessing the market value of the land it stands on, nor in ascertain- 
ing the solvency of the tenant who wants to hire it. No degree of 
skill in construction or ingenuity in planning will suggest to you 
how much your employer should try and screw out of his neighbour 
for darkening his ancient lights. Experience in judging the quality 
of stone and timber or the consistency of mortar affords no training 
for the judicial functions of an arbitrator. Why the two pursuits 
should ever have been mated in this ill-assorted union it passes the 
wit of man to explain. There is no parallel to it. Even the 
mysterious alliance of auctioneer and undertaker—callings often 
united, but seemingly without any ostensible reason for the union— 
is not so great a puzzle as that of architect and surveyor. Lord 
Grimthorpe, it is true, sees nothing wrong in it. He says— 

Nor do I see as clearly as the essayists why a man need be a bad architect because 


when he is not architecting he is doing something else, even if it is surveying or 
valuing houses or land, or advises on cases of light and air. 


The harm we see in it is simply this: that the two pursuits of 
architecture and surveying are incongruous, and do not in any way 
lean one on the other ; and that no man is likely to succeed in both 
lines, not only because either of them requires a man’s whole time 
and energy, but because they demand natural qualifications that are 
wholly different, and mental characteristics that have nothing in 
common. Lord Grimthorpe, it is well known, not content with 
eminence as a lawyer, has entered the lists as an architect, but the 
result has not given unmixed satisfaction; and law itself is not 
more remote from architecture than surveyors’ work as I have de- 
scribed it.' 

The case, then, of the majority of professional architects is this: 
that they spend most of their time and labour on work that is not 
architecture nor even akin to it ; for their surveying work being pure 
business and affecting money interests of course comes first, and 
architecture gets only the leavings of their time. Strange tales are 
told by contractors of the designs put into their hands by surveyor- 
architects. The nominal author of the design has often little enough 
to do with it, as Mr. Prior tells us in his essay. Builders have told 
me of large works, offering splendid architectural opportunities, for 
which all the working drawings, such as they were, were made by a 
ghost who did not even go through the form of showing them to 

* It is necessary once more to point out that the word ‘ surveyor’ bore a different 
sense two hundred years ago. Thorpe, Inigo Jones, Wren, and Webb are all entitled 
‘surveyors —that is, men who besides devising their buildings surveyed—that is 
supervised—them in execution. The surveyor then was what we call the architect. 
Everybody knows that now it means something quite different, as I have explained 


in the text ; but an unfair use is constantly made of the ‘ equivoque ’ by our opponents 
and by Lord Grimthorpe himself at the end of his article. 
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his principal, while all the details were made by the builder himself. 
‘Take it and do it, and don’t bother me about it,’ was the only reply 
vouchsafed by the nominal architect to one of my informants who 
asked him for instructions. 

Architectural design, then, in the hands of these professors is 
treated as a matter so simple and easy that it can be thrown off with- 
out effort in the intervals of more serious occupation. Yet surely if 
there is such a thing as an art of architecture—and the professional 
himself would frown down any attempt to deny it as a blasphemous 
heresy—it demands from those who follow it the same amount of 
attention as the other arts. What kind of work would a painter turn 
out who spent his mornings on the Stock Exchange or in the board- 
room, and only gave his evenings to painting? What would be 
thought of his honesty if he exhibited as his own pictures of which 
everything, except, perhaps, the first bare notion, was due to a pot- 
boiling brother-brush, hired by the job or at so much a week? This 
is a precisely similar case ; and yet the public, which would not stand 
a surveyor-painter, accepts complacently the work of the surveyor- 
architect, only wondering now and then why it gets so little pleasure 
out of it. But surely the object of architecture is to please, and if 
it fails in that it is time to ask the reason why. One reason at all 
events is so near the surface that a very little reflection ought to 
have made it clear. The public has no one but itself to blame. If 
employers, either private individuals or companies, public and civic, 
would but ask themselves whether the gentleman who manages their 
estates, and whose time is fully engaged in the honourable discharge 
of that duty, is the person of all others whom they might naturally 
expect to be an artist, and whether even if he were able to conceive 
an architectural idea he would have leisure to elaborate a design 
that would satisfy a critical eye, they would obtain a glimmering 
of one reason at all events why the architecture they get is common- 
place and dull even if it be not offensive. 

To come to the next point in our indictment of the professional 
architect, we say that, even when he does in a certain measure study 
architecture, he studies it in the wrong way. He learns it in fact as 
asprofession and not as an art. He gets it up from text-books and 
authorities, just as a lawyer gets up law from Blackstone or Coke. 
He works at it also piecemeal and not as a whole, and divides his 
time between the study of construction and the study of archeology. 
If his youthful enthusiasm is yet undamped by the professional 
incubus, he perhaps sketches and measures a certain number of old 
examples in museums and during his holidays, which is his nearest 
approach to artistic study, for with most people the study of archi- 
tecture is still considered to be identical with the study of archeology. 
And when he has mastered Rivington’s text-books of building con- 
struction, and Ferguson’s History of Architecture, and stored his 
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memory with a few facts, dates, and names, and can answer a few 
general questions of a practical nature, he goes in for examination, 
and finds a chartered Institute which claims to represent the pro- 
fession—and does in fact represent the professional view of it—ready 
to set its seal on him and certify him to the world, not as a builder, 
nor as an antiquary, but—heaven save the mark !—as an architect, 
that is a master in the art of architecture. 

If architecture is an art, it must be learned like the other arts, 
and no one in his wits would expect to become a painter by reading 
Vasari and Lanzi and the discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, or even 
by copying pictures in the National Gallery. We claim for archi- 
tecture that it is an art on precisely the same footing as painting and 
sculpture, demanding the same natural gifts, and requiring the 
education and development of the same natural faculties. This 
scandalises Lord Grimthorpe, who says we always forget that the 
artist not only invents but executes his own work. But, by his rule, 
Mr. Thornycroft and Mr. Gilbert would not be artists because they 
do not cast their own bronze statues; and John Leech and Charles 
Keene would not have been artists because other people were 
employed to cut their drawings on wood. In architecture, as in 
the other arts, it is the faculty of design that makes the artist. It 
is this that differentiates him from other men; it is this that every 
system of art teaching ought to exert itself to educe; and it is pre- 
cisely this which cannot be submitted to the yoke of a hard and fast 
curriculum, nor brought to the test of examination, and which, con- 
sequently, is ignored by the professional system. 

And yet in any sound system of training architects surely the 
artistic motive must prevail. It must pervade every branch of the 
study, and above all it must influence and direct the study of con- 
struction. It suits our opponents, either wilfully or carelessly misinter- 
preting us, to accuse us of neglecting practical construction for Art. 
One critic writes :— 

There is so much technicality about architecture that its professors cannot 
properly understand their own business until they have acquired much, at any 
rate, of the knowledge which Mr. Norman Shaw and his coadjutors consider to be 
beneath the notice of an artist . . . to argue that a good working knowledge of 


construction and materials, or even of ancient lights and the Building Acts, will 
unfit a man for designing an artistic fagade is rather too extravagant.* 


Extravagant and absurd enough, no doubt, had we said or written a 
word on which such an interpretation could be fairly put. On the 
contrary, if there is one point more than another on which the 
essayists one and all have insisted, it is that good constructive know- 
ledge is the prime essential to a good architect ; that constructive 
necessities, properly met and encountered, are the strongest and 
healthiest stimulants of artistic invention ; that not only are the two 


2 St. James's Gazette, November 17, 1892. 
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inseparable, but that they are actually one thing, for architecture is 
construction—it is nothing else in the world but construction with 
an artistic motive. 

If this is so, and I believe the truth of it will be recognised by 
all who think about it, we are in a position to see where the pro- 
fessional view is wrong. They who hold it would have construction 
taught, and architecture taught, but they fail to see that they must 
be taught together as a single subject. Construction and design in 
architecture stand in the same relation as drawing and composition 
in painting. All the figures may be correctly drawn, but unless they 
are properly grouped and composed the result is not a picture; 
and so every part of a building may be soundly constructed, but 
unless the whole is combined and arranged with an artistic motive the 
result does not amount to architecture. Thisis not the popular view, 
nor is it recognised by those who would test everything by examina- 
tion and professional considerations; no board of examiners will 
trouble itself with the search for an artistic motive, nor would they 
be unanimous in recognising it when found. The general idea is 
that the question of architecture or no architecture is one of ways and 
means ; you can have it if you like to pay for it, or if you can’t afford 
it you can go without—you may have a good plain house for 1,000/., 
ditto with architecture, 1,250/., like the boys’ picture books which 
are sold for a penny plain and twopence coloured. This is the 


Philistine view, and Lord Grimthorpe poses as its Goliath. He 
says :— 


Surely . . . the whole of this discussion is about what the world does call 
architecture, and not about buildings which nobody does. 


Fatal distinction! and one which underlies all our failures. 
Architecture does not consist in smartening up plain builder’s work 
by sticking ornament on to it, but in moulding buildings of every 
kind into shapes expressive and pleasing, and perhaps leaving them 
plain after all. This is what we have a right to expect architecture 
to do for us. It will never live and grow till it becomes popular. It 
was so formerly, when everything that was built was put together in 
a way that was not only sound and substantial, but comely and 
attractive, and that not with any ambitious effort, but simply because 
it came naturally to the builders to do it so. One common artistic 
motive ruled the construction of everything, from the minster to the 
wayside chapel, from the manor house to the cottage, from the 
banqueting hall to the barn. We are far enough from that now. 
We have our architectural building and our non-architectural 
building ; on the former we bestow our money if not our thought, 
and the latter we leave to take care of itself. When all our old 
cottages are improved off the face of the land, will the new ones that 
replace them ever win their way to our hearts like their predecessors ? 
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Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye 
—The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 
Hath stirred thee deeply ;— 


Will any one ever be stirred to holy pleasure by the modern brick 
box of a cottage with its low-pitched roof of blue slates? or will any 
one a hundred years hence—if it last so long—be provoked to sit 
down and sketch the modern barn? Yet we have a right to complain 
of our architecture unless it will deal with things common as well as 
with things lordly: not by smartening them up with architectural 
finery—the brick slated cottage is less odious than the fancy model 
village of an xsthetic landlord—but by making them comely and yet 
leaving them simple and unadorned. Until we get rid of the dis- 
tinction of buildings into architectural and non-architectural on 
which Lord Grimthorpe insists, we confine our art to the artificial 
existence of an exotic, which can never become acclimatised and live 
a healthy natural life among us. 

This result of popularising art, however, will never be reached by 
the professional method, which indeed has wholly different aims. 
Art is less the object of its solicitude than the architects. To form 
them into a privileged caste, hedged round by barriers of certificate 
and diploma; to obtain for them an artificial social status, and make 
them gentlemen by Act of Parliament; to shut the door against 
profane outsiders, while they themselves sit warm and snug within 
the shelter of a close and chartered profession—this is the great 
purpose which inspires the efforts both of the Registrationists and of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who seek the same end, 
but quarrel as to which of them is to keep the key after the door is 
put up. 

Were these splendid privileges to be enjoyed only by those who 
cared for them, the matter would be of no concern to any one but the 
members of the two societies who are competing for the monopoly. 
Their rivalry would be a matter of indifference to us, and we could 
leave them to settle their dispute as they pleased. But it is a very 
different thing when the attempt is made to sweep us all, whether 
we will or no, into the net of a gigantic trades union, and to forbid 
any artist, however great his genius and acquirements, to practise 
architecture unless he submits to the approval and certificate of a 
Board of Examiners, perhaps in every way his inferiors. It is time 
for us to stand on the defensive and fight for our liberty, and our 
volume of essays is the first broadside from our batteries in a war of 
independence. 

In this struggle we have Lord Grimthorpe on our side. He isas 
strong an opponent of registering architects and making them into a 
close profession as we are, and we heartily welcome his somewhat 
unexpected support. It is true that, though he finds himself com- 
pelled to go along with us, he takes no pains to make himself an 
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agreeable travelling companion. The late Professor Thorold Rogers, 
returning from a visit to the sister University, is remembered to have 
expatiated in an Oxford common-room on the vast superiority of 
Cambridge men. ‘They know more,’ he said, ‘and they work 
harder, and they are better fellows in every way; all the same,’ he 
eoncluded, ‘I think they are damneder fools.’ Lord Grimthorpe, 
though he approves our object and lends us his support, would prob- 
ably like to class us together with Professor Rogers’s Cambridge men. 
He accepts our conclusions but damns our arguments, and yet as one 
reads on, humbly hoping to find some better reasons for our views 
than we ourselves had hit upon, we find that Lord Grimthorpe 
does little more than flourish as his own the weapons with which we 
had furnished him. It is true there is a good deal of matter personal 
to himself imported into the controversy, which does not advance 
matters much, We hear a good deal of his book on building, of his 
‘restoration ’ as he calls it of St. Alban’s Abbey, and of his merciful 
intervention as a sort of minor providence to save Sir Gilbert Scott 
disaster. Into this I am unable to enter. I have never seen either 
the book or the restoration, and am quite willing to believe Lord 
Grimthorpe’s architecture worthy of his book, and the book not 
inferior to the architecture; while from my recollection of my old 
master Scott, I should say he was not the man to rely much on 
amateur assistance. 


However, be it with a good grace or a bad grace, Lord Grimthorpe 
is with us in this part of the contest, and he renders us valuable assist- 
ance, The ardour with which he belabours the Institute—to which, 
unless Iam mistaken, he at one time belonged—saves us, who are 
outsiders, and have no quarrel with it if it will only let us alone, the 
trouble of attacking it ourselves, and we may very well leave it to his 
tender mercies. Among other misconceptions of the object of our 
essays, is the idea that they are an attack on the Institute, which 
certainly is turning the tables on us with avengeance. The Institute 
is nothing to us. On its old footing as a private society, with its 
prizes, its scholarships, and its meetings for reading and discussing 
papers, it had a useful career before it, and might have commanded 
our respect, and possibly our adherence. But when it poses as a 
‘Censor Artium,’ and claims the right to say who shall and who shall 
not practise architecture—for that, say what it will, is the logical end 
of its present policy—we are obliged to stand to our guns and defend 
ourselves before it is too late. It is not we who are the aggressors in 
this matter, and it is a little too barefaced an argument to charge us 
with hostility, when we are merely fighting for our liberty, and ask 
nothing better than to be left alone. The object of our attack is the 
professional view of architecture, and the Institute only comes within 
our range at all because it has made itself the key-stone of the 
system in which that view finds expression. 
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A plea for liberty, however, has some difficulty in making itself 
heard in days when we are being taught to look to Acts of Parliament 
for the salvation of society. Lord Grimthorpe again misunderstands 
us on this point : he sees we do not want to be put into Parliamentary 
fetters ourselves, but will have it that we want to put legal restrictions 
on other people. Talking of surveyor-architects he says :— 


The owners of these multifarious titles are substantially and mainly surveyors, 
valuers, and auctioneers, ready to do a little architectural designing of no exalted 
character when asked. What the complainants (é.e. the essayists) really want is 
to prohibit them from accepting such invitations, and not to prevent architects 


from doing something else besides designing, under the plea that it lowers archi- 
tecture. That protection they are certain not to get. 


Certainly not ; nor did we ever ask for it in a book the whole aim 
and object of which is to plead for free trade in Art. It is not we, 
but our opponents, who clamour for bolts and bars, shackles and 
barriers. Let who will be a surveyor so far as we are concerned: if 
a man thinks he can do surveying with his right hand and archi- 
tecture with his left, by all means let him try ; we shall do nothing 
to hinder him: all we say is, that he is attempting impossibilities, 
and is doomed to failure. He will probably be only an indifferent sur- 
veyor and certainly a bad architect. But that is no fault of ours. 
He must blame himself and not us. We only state the fact, and are 
no more responsible for it than we are for two and two not making 
five, or for red and yellow not making green. But as for seeking 
Parliamentary powers to stop him, we should as soon think of asking 
Parliament to make bad architecture penal. 

Our first demand then is, that our Art shall remain free; free 
from misleading tests and free from conventional sanctions, which 
have not, and never can have, any real value as evidence of a man’s 
vocation for Art. It would be easy to enlarge on the harm done to 
the student by a system of examination and certificate in misdirect- 
ing his studies, and putting before him a false aim for his efforts. 
This, however, has been done thoroughly by different writers in our 
volume and need not be repeated here. Of the baneful effects of 
professionalism on the architect after he had ceased to be a student, 
enough has been said already. Of the disastrous effects of the pro- 
fessional system on Art itself, we have evidence enough on all sides; 
a walk from St. Paul’s to Charing Cross is enough to drive that 
lesson home, and send us away saddened if not despairing. The pro- 
fessional system has had a fair trial, and we see, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer pointed out last January, what it comes to. Those who 
like the outcome of it are quite right to stick to it, and as the Insti- 
tute is labouring to tighten the bonds of Professionalism, it is a fair 
conclusion that it is content with the average architectural product of 
the day, for which the professional system is responsible. But there 
are those who think we may do better by going to work in a different 
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way, and to them we have tried to convey the suggestions of our 
own experience. 

Our next demand, that the surveyor shall stick to surveying and 
the architect to architecture, and that the architect shall give all his 
working time and energies to his art, seems so obviously fair as to 
amount to a truism, although there are many besides Lord Grimthorpe 
who do not see it in that light. Yet art is long, and life is short, 
and the architect who really designs and constructs will find his 
working hours all too few for what he would like to do. 

Lastly, we hold that the whole system of architectural study and 
practice needs to be put on a wider basis. Architecture must be 
studied as a living thing, not as a dead language. The Gothic 
Renaissance has done its work. With all its faults and extravagances 
it has been the parent of all that is good in our modern architecture. 
It formed an inevitable stage in our re-awaking from the state of 
coma into which all art lapsed under the Regency. No revival of art 
has at any period come about except in this way: it has always begun 
by the attempted revival of a bygone and dead style. It was so with 
the attempted Renaissance of the dead Roman art by Charlemagne 
and the Lombards, which failed in its prime object, but resulted in 
the new and living Gothic of the Middle Ages. It was so again with 
the Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which again began by a servile worship of the antique, but ended by 
filling Europe with a neo-classic art almost as far removed from the 
Vitruvian model as Gothic itself. And so will it be with us if we 
turn our opportunities to good account. We began by careful and 
éven slavish reproduction of Gothic architecture, hoping and believing 
that we should breathe new life into it and make it rise up and walk. 
We have tried it with Tudor, with fourteenth-century work, with 
early French, with thirteenth-century geometrical, with all the phases 
of Gothic—English, French, Italian, German, and even Spanish ; and 
yet, though we have managed to get our figure on its legs and prop 
it upright, it refuses to walk, and we are as far from making it live 
as we were fifty years ago: live, that is, in the sense of being a 
spoken vernacular art in which everybody—architect, builder, mason, 
cabinet-maker, hedge-carpenter—naturally and inevitably expresses 
himself without stopping to choose his style, his methods, and his 
forms. And so, history tells us, it must be. The dead Gothic will 
never live again any more than the dead Classic, but from its ruins 
ought to arise, and will arise if we work honestly and rationally, and 
not like mere antiquaries and copyists, something new, something 
that lives, a modern art which will be to us what the bygone styles 
were to those who speak to us through them. Signs are not wanting, 
especially here in England, that this new growth has begun; let it 
be ours to secure it freedom for its development, and to save it from 
being stifled by the dull load of professionalism. 
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There is no space here even briefly to recapitulate the suggestions 
we have made in our essays for the better training of architects and 
the sounder practice of architecture. Lord Grimthorpe thinks there 
is nothing in them; but, at the same time, confesses he has no 
general nostrum of his own. We may therefore meet his criticism 
with the time-honoured retort :-— 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum, 


, T. G. Jackson. 
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THE INNER HISTORY OF THE 
WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 


THE actual fighting phase of this memorable campaign was confined 
to the four days from the 15th to the 18th of June, both days in- 
clusive. The literature concerning itself with that period would 
make a library of itself. Scarcely a military writer of any European 
nation but has delivered himself on the subject, from Clausewitz to 
Colonel Maurice, from Berton to Brialmont. Thiers, Alison, and Hooper 
may be cited of the host of civilian writers whom the theme has 
enticed to description and criticism. There is scarcely a point in 
the brief vivid drama that has not furnished a topic for warm and 
sustained controversy; and the cult of the Waterloo campaign is more 
assiduous to-day than when the participators in the great strife were 
testifying to their own experiences. 

Within the last month an important work dealing chiefly with 
the inner history of the campaign has come to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic.’ Its author, Mr. John Ropes, is a civilian 
gentleman of Boston, who has devoted his life to military study. He 
has given years to the elucidation of the problems of the Waterloo 
campaign, has trodden every foot of its ground, and has burrowed for 
recondite matter in the military archives of divers nations. A citizen 
of the American Republic, he is free alike from national prejudices 
and national prepossessions ; if he is perhaps not uniformly correct 
in his inferences, his rigorous impartiality is always conspicuous. By 
his research and acute perception he has let light in upon not a few 
obscurities; and it may be pertinent briefly to summarise the inner 
history of the campaign, giving what may seem their due weight to 
the arguments and representations of the American writer. 

The following were the respective positions on the 14th of June: 
Wellington’s heterogeneous army, about 94,000 strong, with 196 
guns, lay widely dispersed in cantonments from the Scheldt to the 
Charleroi-Brussels chaussée, its front extending from Tournay through 
Mons and Binche to Nivelles and Quatre Bras. Of the Prussian 
army under Bliicher, about 121,000 strong, with 312 guns, one corps 
was at Liége, another near the Meuse above Namur, a third at Namur, 


1 The Campaign of Waterloo: a Military History. By John Codman Ropes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. February 1893. 
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and Ziethen’s in advance, holding the line of the Sambre. The mass 
of Bliicher’s command had already seen service, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Saxons, was full of zeal; the corps were well com- 
manded, and their chief, although he had his limits, was a thorough 
soldier. The French army, consisting of five corps d’armée, the Guard, 
four cavalry corps, and 344 guns—total fighting strength, 124,500— 
Napoleon had succeeded in assembling with wonderful celerity and 
secrecy south of the Sambre within an easy march of Charleroi. 
Its officers and soldiers were alike veterans, but its organisation was 
somewhat defective. Napoleon scarcely preserved the phenomenal 
force of earlier years; but, in Mr. Ropes’s words, he disclosed ‘no 
conspicuous lack of energy and activity.’ Soult was far from being an 
ideal chief of staff. Ney, to whom was assigned the command of the 
left wing, only reached the army on the 15th, and without a staff ; 
Grouchy, to whom on the 16th was suddenly given the command of 
the right wing, was not a man of high military capacity. 

Napoleon’s plan of campaign was founded on the circumstance that 
the bases of the allied armies lay in opposite directions—the English 
base on the German Ocean, the Prussian through Liége and Maestricht 
to the Rhine. The military probability was that if either army was 
forced to retreat, it would retreat towards its base; and to do this 
would be to march away from its ally. Napoleon was in no situation 
to manceuvre leisurely, with all Europe on the march against him. 
His engrossing aim was to gain immediate victory over his adversaries 
in Belgium, before the Russians and Austrians should close in around 
him. His expectation was that Blucher would offer battle about 
Fleurus, and be overwhelmed before the Anglo-Dutch army could 
come to the support of its Prussian ally. To make sure of preventing 
that junction, the Emperor’s intention was to detail Ney with the 
left wing to reach and hold Quatre Bras. The Prussians thoroughly 
beaten, drifting rearward toward their base, and reduced to a 
condition of comparative inoffensiveness, he would then turn on 
Wellington and force him to give battle. 

Mr. Ropes refutes the contention, maintained by a great array of 
authorities, that Napoleon’s design was to ‘ wedge himself into the 
interval between the allied armies’ by seizing simultaneously Som- 
breffe and Quatre Bras, in order to cut the communication between 
the two armies, and then defeat them in succession. Against this 
view he successfully marshals Napoleon himself, Wellington by the 
mouth of Lord Ellesmere, and the great German strategist Clausewitz. 
It will suffice to quote Napoleon : 


The Emperor’s intention was that his advance should occupy Fleurus, the mass 
concealed behind this town; he took good care . . . above all things not to occupy 
Sombreffe. To have done so would have caused the failure of all his dispositions, 
for then the battle of Ligny would not have been fought, and Bliicher would have 
had to make Wavre the concentration-point for his army, 
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Wellington alludes pointedly to the obvious danger to the French 
army of the suggested wedge position in what the Germans call die 
taktische Mitte, where, instead of being able to defeat the allies in suc- 
cession, it would itself be liable to be crushed between the upper and 
the nether millstone. 

At daybreak of the 15th Napoleon took the offensive, driving in 
Ziethen on and through Charleroi, although not without sharp 
fighting. On that evening three French corps, the Guard, and most 
of the cavalry, were concentrated about Charleroi and forward toward 
Fleurus, ready to attack Bliicher next day. Controversy has been 
very keen on the question whether or not on the afternoon of the 
15th Napoleon gave Ney verbal orders to occupy Quatre Bras the 
same evening. Mr. Ropes holds it ‘almost certain’ that the order 
was given. From Napoleon’s bulletin despatched on the evening of 
the 15th, which is the only piece of strictly contemporary evidence, 
he quotes: ‘ Le Prince de la Moskowa (Ney) a eu le soir son quartier 
général aux Quatres-Chemins ;’ and he remarks that this must have 
been the belief in the head-quarter ‘ unless we gratuitously invent an 
intention to deceive the public.’ There is no need for Mr. Ropes to 
put that strain on himself, since the main purport of Napoleon’s 
bulletins notoriously was to deceiye the public. But if Napoleon 
had not intended that Ney should occupy Quatre Bras on the night 
of the 15th, the statement that this had been done would have been 
a purposeless futility; and if he had intended that Ney should do so, 
it is unlikely that he should have omitted to give him instructions 
to that effect. Grouchy claims to have heard Napoleon censure Ney 
for his omission to occupy Quatre Bras; an omission which had its 
importance, for the reason, among others, that it was ominous of the 
Marshal’s infinitely more harmful disobedience of orders next day. 

All writers agree that Bliicher ordered the concentration of his 
army in the fighting position previously chosen in the event of the 
French advancing by Charleroi, ‘ without,’ in Mr. Ropes’s words, ‘ any 
definite agreement or undertaking with Wellington that he was to 
have English aid in the impending battle.’ He was content to take 
his risk of the English general's possible inability, for sundry obvious 
reasons, to come to his support. And while the Prussian army, with 
the unfortunate exception of Biilow’s corps, was on the 15th moving 
toward the chosen position of Ligny, where its right was to be on 
St. Amand, its centre on and behind Ligny, and its left about 
Balatre, what was happening in the Anglo-Dutch army lying spread 
out westward of the Charleroi-Brussels chaussée ? 

Wellington was at Brussels, expecting the French invasion by or 
west of the Mons-Brussels road, to meet which he considered his 
army very well placed, but could expect no Prussian co-operation. 
His courier service, with his forces so dispersed, should have been 
well organised and alert, but it was neither ; and Napoleon’s secrecy 
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and suddenness in taking the offensive were worthy of his best days. 
It has been freely imputed to Wellington that he was thereby in a 
measure surprised. There is the strange and probably mythical story 
in the work professing to be Fouché’s Memoirs, to the effect that 
Wellington was relying on him for information of Napoleon’s plans, 
and that he—Fouché—played the English commander false. ‘On the 
very day of Napoleon’s departure from Paris,’ say the Memoirs, ‘I 
despatched Madame D , furnished with notes in cipher, narrating 
the whole plan of the campaign. But at the same time I privately 
sent orders for such obstacles at the frontier, where she was to pass, 
that she could not reach Wellington’s head-quarters till after the 
event. This was the real explanation of the inactivity of the 
British generalissimo which excited such universal astonishment.’ 
Readers of the Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury will remember 
the apparently authentic statement of Captain Bowles, that Wellington, 
rising from the supper-table at the famous ball, 


whispered to ask the Duke of Richmond if he had a good map. The Duke of 
Richmond said he had, and took Wellington into his dressing-room. Wellington 
shut the door and said, ‘Napoleon has humbugged me, by God; he has gained 
twenty-four hours’ march on me. . . . I have ordered the army to concentrate at 
Quatre Bras; but we shall not stop him there, and if so I must fight him there’ 
(passing his thumb-nail over the position of Waterloo), The conversation was 
repeated to me by the Duke of Richmond two minutes after it occurred. 


Facts, however, are stronger evidence than words ; and this con- 
fession on Wellington’s part is inconsistent with the circumstance that 
he had not hurried to retrieve the time he is represented as having 
owned that Napoleon had gained on him—that he had, on the con- 
trary, allowed his adversary to gain several hours more. Wellington’s 
combination of caution and decision throughout this momentous 
period is a very interesting study. It was not until 3 p.m. (of the 
15th) that there reached him tidings almost simultaneously of firing 
between the outposts about Thuin and that Ziethen had been attacked 
before Charleroi, the two places ten miles apart, and both occurrences 
in the early morning. Those affairs might have been casual outpost 
skirmishes ; and the Duke, in anticipation of further information, 
took no measures for some hours. At length, in default of later 
tidings, he determined on the precautionary step of assembling his 
divisions at their respective rendezvous points in readiness to march ; 
further specifically directing a concentration of 25,000 men at Nivelles, 
on his then left flank, when it should have been ascertained for certain 
that the enemy’s line of attack was by Charleroi. These orders were sent 
out early in the evening—‘ between 5 and 7.’ Later in the evening 
came a letter from Bliicher announcing the concentration of the 
Prussian army to occupy the Ligny fighting-position, in which disposi- 
tion Wellington acquiesced, but, still uncertain of Napoleon’s true 
line of attack—his conviction being, as is well known, that Napoleon 
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should have moved on the British right—he would not definitely fix 
the point of ultimate concentration of his army until he should receive 
intelligence from Mons. But Bliicher’s tidings caused him to issue 
about 10 P.M. a second set of orders, commanding a general movement 
of the army, not as yet to any specific point of concentration, but in 
prescribed directions towards its left (eastward). At length, when the 
news came from Mons that he need have no further serious solici- 
tude about his right, since the whole French army was advancing 
by .Charleroi, he saw his way clear. Towards midnight, writes 
Miffling, the Prussian Commissioner at his head-quarters, Wellington 
informed him of the tidings from Mons, and added: ‘The orders 
for the concentration of my army at Nivelles and Quatre Bras are 
already despatched. Let us, therefore, go to the ball.’ 

There are three definite evidences that before midnight of the 
15th Wellington had resolved to concentrate about Quatre Bras, and 
had issued final orders accordingly—his statement to the Duke of 
Richmond, his statement to Miiffling, and his statement in his official 
report to Lord Bathurst. Yet Mr. Ropes believes that his decision 
to that effect ‘could not have been arrived at very long before he left 
Brussels’ on the morning of the 16th, which he did ‘ probably about 
half-past seven.’ He founds this belief on two orders dated ‘ 16th 
June,’ sent to Lord Hill in the early morning of that day, in which 
there is no allusion to a concentration at Quatre Bras. But those were 
merely supplementary instructions as to points of detail ; for example, 
one of them enjoined that a division ordered earlier to Enghien should 
move instead by way of Braine le Comte, that being a nearer route 
toward the final general destination of Quatre Bras specified in the 
earlier (the ‘towards midnight’) orders. The latter orders are not 
extant, having been lost, according to Gurwood, with De Lancey’s 
papers when he fell at Waterloo ; but that they must have been issued 
is proved by the fact that they were acted upon by the troops; and 
that they were issued before midnight of the 15th is made clear by 
Wellington’s three specific statements to that effect. 

When the Duke left Brussels for the front on the morning of the 
16th he took with him a singularly optimistic paper styled ‘ Disposi- 
tion of the British Army at 7 A.M., 16th June,’ which was ‘ written 
out for the information of the Commander of the Forces by Colonel 
Sir W. de Lancey,’ his Quartermaster-General. In the nature of 
things for the most part guess-work, the wish as regarded almost every 
particular set out in this document was father to the thought. 
Wellington was no doubt reasonably justified in accepting and 
relying on this flattering ‘ Disposition ;’ but its terms, as Mr. Ropes 
conclusively shows, simply misled him, and caused him also uncon- 
sciously to mislead Bliicher, both by the expressions of the letter 
written by him to that chief on his arrival at Quatre Bras, and later 
when he met the Prussian commander at the mill of Brye. 
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Wellington was indeed trebly fortunate in finding the Quatre 
Bras position still available to him—fortunate that Ney on the 
previous evening had defaulted from his orders in refraining from 
occupying it ; fortunate that Ney still on this morning was remaining 
passive ; and more fortunate still that it had been occupied, defended, 
and reinforced by Dutch-Belgian troops not only without orders from 
him but in bold and happy violation of his orders. Perponcher’s 
division was scarcely a potent representative of the Anglo-Dutch army, 
but there was nothing more at hand ; and pending the coming up of 
reinforcements Wellington, with rather a sanguine reliance on Ney’s 
maintenance of inactivity, rode over to Brye and had a conversation 
with Bliicher. There are contradictory accounts of its tenor, and 
Gneisenau certainly seems to have formed the impression that the 
Duke gave a positive pledge of support. Mr. Ropes considers that, 
misled by the erroneous ‘ Disposition,’ Wellington honestly believed 
he would be able to co-operate with Bliicher, and that he ‘ certainly 
did give that commander some assurance of support by the Anglo- 
Dutch army in the impending battle.’ Miiffling, who was present, 
states that the Duke’s last words were: ‘ Well, I will come, provided 
I am not attacked myself;’ and this probably was the final under- 
taking. Wellington’s words were in accordance with the caution of 
his character; and it is certain that Bliicher had decided to fight at 
Ligny whether assured or not of his brother-commander’s support. 
That Wellington regarded Bliicher’s dispositions for battle as objec- 
tionable, is proved by his blunt comment to Hardinge—‘ If they fight 
here they will be damnably licked !’ 

It would have been possible for Napoleon to have crushed the 
Prussian army in the early hours of the 16th, when it was in the 
throes of formation for battle ; and this he would probably have done 
if Ney had occupied Quatre Bras on the previous evening. But in 
Ney’s default of accomplishing this Napoleon, in his solicitude that 
Wellington should be hindered from supporting Bliicher, determined 
to delay his own stroke against the latter until Ney should be in 
possession of Quatre Bras with the left wing, where, in Soult’s words, 
‘he ought to be able to destroy any force of the enemy that might 
present itself,’ and then come to the support of the Emperor by get- 
ting on the Prussian rear behind St. Amand. Napoleon’s instructions 
were explicit that Ney was to march on Quatre Bras, take position 
there, and then send an infantry division and Kellerman’s cavalry to 
points eastward, whence the Emperor might summon them to par- 
ticipate in his own operations. If Ney had fulfilled his orders by 
utilising the whole force at his disposal, in all human probability he 
would have defeated Wellington at Quatre Bras, whose troops, 
arriving in detail, would have been crushed by greatly superior 
numbers as they came up. As it was, although at the beginning 
ef the battle he was in superior strength, Ney never utilised more 
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than 22,000 men; whereas by its close Wellington had 31,000, and, 
thanks to the staunchness of the British infantry, was the victor in 
a very hard-fought contest. But Mr. Ropes has reason in holding it 
humanly certain that he would have been beaten—in which case 
the battle of Waterloo would never have been fought—had not 
D’Erlon’s corps of Ney’s command, while marching towards Quatre 
Bras, been turned aside in the direction of the Prussian right. 

In the justifiable belief that Ney was duly carrying out his 
orders, Napoleon at half-past one opened the battle of Ligny. He 
had expected to have to deal with but a single Prussian corps, but the 
actual fact was that, while he had 74,000 men on the field, Bluicher had 
87,000, with a superior strength of artillery. The fighting was long 
and severe. From the first, recognising the defects of his adversary’s 
position, Napoleon was satisfied that he could defeat the Prussian army. 
But he needed to do more—to crush, to rout it, so that he need give 
himself no further concern regarding it. This he saw his way to 
accomplish if Ney were to strike in presently on the Prussian right ; 
and so, with intent to stir that chief to vigorous enterprise the 
message was sent him, that ‘the fate of France was in his hands,’ 
The battle proceeded, Blicher throwing in his reserves freely, 
Napoleon chary of his, and playing the waiting game pending Ney’s 
expected co-operation. About half-past five he was preparing to put 
in the Guard and strike the decisive blow, when information reached 
him from his right that a column, presumably hostile, was visible 
some two miles distant, marching toward Fleurus. Napoleon sent 
an aide to ascertain the facts, and until his return postponed the 
decisive moment. Two hours later the information was brought 
back that the approaching column was D’Erlon’s from Ney’s wing. 
This intelligence dispelled all anxiety. Strangely enough, no in- 
structions were sent to the approaching reinforcement, and the 
suspended stroke was promptly dealt. The Prussians, after desperate 
fighting, were everywhere driven back. Napoleon, with part of the 
Imperial Guard, broke Bliicher’s centre, and the French army de- 
ployed on the heights beyond the stream. In a word, Napoleon had 
defeated the Prussians, but had neither crushed nor routed them. 
There was no pursuit. 

D’Erlon’s corps on this afternoon had achieved the doubly sinister 
distinction of having prevented Ney from gaining a probable victory 
at Quatre Bras, and of detracting from the thoroughness of Napoleon’s 
actual victory at Ligny. While it was leisurely marching towards 
Frasnes in support of Ney, it was diverted eastward towards the 
Prussian right flank in consequence of an order given (whether 
authorised or not is uncertain) by an aide-de-camp of the Emperor. 
It was about to deploy for action, when, on receiving from Ney a 
peremptory order to rejoin his command, and in absence of a com- 
mand from Napoleon to strike the Prussian flank, it went about and 
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tramped back towards Frasnes.. D’Erlon’s promenade was as futile 
as the famous march of the King of France up the hill and then 
down again. 

Mr. Ropes considers that on the morning of the 17th Napoleon 
had thus far in the main fulfilled his programme. This view may 
be questioned. He had merely defeated two of the four Prussian 
corps ; he had not wrecked Bliicher. He had failed to occupy Quatre 
Bras; the Anglo-Dutch army had succeeded in effecting a partial 
concentration, and in repulsing his left wing there. Still it must be 
admitted that with two corps absolutely intact, and with no serious 
losses in the Guard and cavalry, Napoleon was in good shape for 
carrying out his plan. If Ney had sent him word overnight that 
Wellington’s army was bivouacking about Quatre Bras, in ignorance, 
as it turned out, of the result of Ligny, he might have attacked it to 
good purpose in conjunction with Ney in the early morning of the 
17th. But Ney was silent and sulky; Napoleon himself was greatly 
fatigued, and Soult was of no service to him. 

During the night the Prussians ‘ had folded their tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently stolen away.’ They had neither been watched 
nor followed up, all touch of them had been lost, and there was 
nothing to indicate their line of retreat. This slovenliness on the 
part of the French would not have occurred in Napoleon’s earlier 
days; nor in those days of greater vigour would ne have delayed until 
after midday of the 17th to follow up an army which he had defeated 
on the previous evening, and which had disappeared from before him 
in the course of the night. The reports which had been sent in from 
a cavalry reconnaissance despatched in the morning indicated that the 
Prussians were retiring on Namur. No reconnaissance had been 
made in the direction of Tilly and Wavre. This was a strange error, 
since Bliicher had two corps still untouched, and, as above everything 
a fighting man, was not likely to throw up his hands and forsake his 
ally after one partial discomfiture. Napoleon tardily determined to 
despatch Grouchy on the errand of following up the Prussians witha 
force consisting of about 33,000 men with ninety-six guns. Thus far 
all authorities are agreed ; but as regards the character of the orders 
given to Grouchy for his guidance in an obviously somewhat com- 
plicated enterprise, there is an extraordinary contrariety of evidence. 
It is stated in the St. Helena Memoirs that Grouchy received positive 
orders to keep himself always between the main French army and 
Bliicher; to maintain constant communication with the former and 
in a position easily to rejoin it; that since it was possible that Bliicher 
might retreat on Wavre, he (Grouchy) was to be there simultaneously ; 
if the Prussians should continue their march on Brussels and should 
pass the night in the forest of Soignies, he was to follow to the edge 
of the forest ; should they retire on the Meuse, he was to watch them 
with part of his cavalry and himself occupy Wavre with the mass of 
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his force, where he should be in position for easy communication with 
Napoleon’s head-quarters. Those orders are certainly specific enough, 
but there is no record of them; and they may be assumed to repre- 
sent rather what Napoleon at St. Helena considered Grouchy should 
have done, than what he was actually ordered to do. 

Grouchy’s version, again—and it is adequately corroborated —is to 
the effect that about midday of the 17th, on the field of Ligny, the 
Emperor gave him the verbal order to take the 3rd and 4th Corps 
and certain cavalry, and ‘go in pursuit of the Prussians.’ Grouchy 
raised sundry objections which the Emperor overruled, and repeated 
his commands, adding that ‘it was for me [Grouchy] to discover the 
route taken by Bliicher; that he himself was going to fight the 
English, and that it was for me to complete the defeat of the Prussians 
by attacking them as soon as I should have caught up with them.’ 
So much for Grouchy for the moment. 

Soon after the Emperor had given Grouchy this verbal order, 
tidings came in from a scouting party that a body of Prussian troops 
had been seen about 9 A.M. at Gembloux, considerably northward 
of the Namur road. The abstract probability no doubt was that 
the Prussians would retire towards their base. But that Napoleon 
kept an open mind on the subject is evidenced by his instruction to 
Grouchy to ‘ go and discover the route taken by Bliicher,’ and this 
later intelligence, it may be assumed, opened his mind yet further. 
He thought it well, then, to send to Grouchy a supplementary written 
order, which in the temporary absence of Marshal Soult he dictated 
to General Bertrand. This order enjoined on Grouchy to proceed 
with his foree to Gembloux ; to explore in the directions of Namur 
and Maestricht; to pursue the enemy; explore his march; and 
report upon his manceuvres, so that ‘I (Napoleon) may be able to 
penetrate what the enemy is intending to do ; whether he is separat- 
ing himself from the English, or whether they are intending still to 
unite in trying the fate of another battle to cover Brussels or Liége.’ 
To meI confess—and the view is also that of Chesney and Maurice— 
this written order is simply an amplification in detail of the previous 
verbal order, which by instructing Grouchy ‘to discover the route 
taken by Bliicher,’ clearly evinced doubt in Napoleon’s mind as to 
the Prussian line of retreat. Mr. Ropes, on the other hand, bases an 
indictment on Grouchy’s conduct on the argument that not only 
was the tone of the written order altogether different from that of 
the verbal order, but that the duty assigned to Grouchy by the former 
was wholly different from that specified in the latter. 

He adds that Grouchy constantly and persistently denied having 
received any other than the verbal order, that in this denial Grouchy 
lied, and that ‘the mischievous influence of this deliberate conceal- 
ment of his orders by Grouchy caused for nearly thirty years after 
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the battle of Waterloo to be prevalent a wholly false notion as to the 
task assigned by Napoleon to the Marshal.’ Certainly Grouchy’s 
conduct is inexplicable to anyone holding the belief, as I do, that 
there is nothing in the written order to account for Grouchy’s denial 
of having received it. It is more inexplicable than Mr. Ropes appears 
to be aware of. It is true, as Mr. Ropes proves, that Grouchy 
vehemently denied receiving the written order in all his works printed 
from 1818 to 1829. But he had actually acknowledged its receipt 
almost immediately after Waterloo. In his son’s little book, Le 
Maréchal de Grouchy du 16me au 19me Juin, 1815, is printed among 
the Documents Historiques Inédits a paper styled ‘ Allocution du 
Maréchal Grouchy & quelques-uns des officiers généraux sous les 
ordres, lorsqu’il eit appris les désastres de Waterloo.’ From this 
document I make the following extract: ‘A few hours later the 
Emperor modified his first order, and caused to be written to me by 
the Grand Marshal Bertrand the order to betake myself to Gembloux, 
and to send reconnaissances towards Namur. “It is important,” 
continued the order, “to discover the intentions of the Prussians— 
whether they are separating from the English, or have the design to 
take the chance of a new battle.”’ It is strange that this acknow- 
ledgment should never have been cited against Grouchy; stranger 
still that in the face of it he should have maintained his denials ; yet 
more strange that those denials were never exposed; and most 
strange of all, that finally the ‘ written order’ should have appeared 
for the first time in a casual article published in 1842, without 
evoking any explanation from Grouchy, or any strictures on his 
persistent mendacity. 

It may be questioned whether the force of 33,000 men entrusted 
to Grouchy was not either too large or too small. The main French 
army, in the possible contingencies before it, could not safely spare so 
large a detachment, as events showed. Grouchy’s command was not 
sufficiently strong to oppose the whole Prussian army ; two corps of 
which could certainly have ‘ held’ it, while the other two were free to 
support Wellington. Mr. Ropes thinks it might have been diminished 
by one-half, but then a single Prussian corps could have dealt with 
it. It is difficult to discern in what respect the 6,000 cavalry 
assigned to Grouchy should have been inadequate to such service as 
could reasonably have been expected of his whole command. 

The British force about Quatre Bras on the morning of the 17th 
amounted to about 45,000 men. Early on that morning Wellington 
was in conversation with the Captain Bowles previously mentioned, 
when an officer galloped up and, to quote Captain Bowles, 
whispered to the Duke, who then turned to me and said, ‘Old Bliicher has had a 


d—d good licking and has gone back to Wavre. As he has gone back, we must go 
too. I suppose in England they will say we have been licked—I can’t help that.’ 
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He quietly withdrew his troops from their positions, an operation 
which Ney, with 40,000 men at his disposal, did not attempt to 
molest, notwithstanding repeated orders from Napoleon to move on 
Quatre Bras. Early in the afternoon Napoleon reached that place, with 
the Guard, 6th Corps, and Milhaud’s Cuirassiers, picked up Ney’s com- 
mand, and mounting his horse led the French army, following up Wel- 
lington’s retreat. His energy and activity throughout the march is 
described as intense. Those characteristics he continued to evince 
during the following night and in the morning of the eventful 18th. 
Inthe dead of night he spent two hours on the picquet line, and 
about seven he was out again on the foreposts in the mud and rain. 
His anxiety was not as to the issue of a battle with Wellington, but 
lest Wellington should not stand and fight. That apprehension was 
dispelled when, as he rode along his front about 8 A.M., he saw the 
Anglo-Dutch army taking up its ground. He was aware that at least 
one ‘ pretty strong Prussian column ’—which actually consisted of the 
two corps beaten at Ligny—had retired on Wavre. But notwithstand- 
ing the disquieting vagueness and ineptitude of Grouchy’s letter of 
10 p.m. of the 17th from Gembloux, and that up to the morning of 
the battle he had sent no suggestions or instructions to that officer, 
he yet trusted implicitly to him to fend off the Prussians ; and it did 
not seem to occur to him that Wellington’s calm expectant attitude 
indicated his assurance of Bliicher’s co-operation. 

In one of the cavalry charges toward the close of the battle of 
Ligny, Bliicher had been overthrown, ridden over, almost taken 
prisoner, and severely bruised ; but the gallant old hussar was almost 
himself again next morning, thanks to copious doses of gin and 
rhubarb, for the effluvium of which restorative he apologised to 
Hardinge, as he embraced that wounded officer, in the extremely 
plain expression, ‘ Ich stinke etwas.’ Gneisenau, his Chief of Staff, 
rather distrusted Wellington’s good faith, and doubted whether it 
was not the safer policy for the Prussian army to fall back toward 
Liége. But Bliicher prevailed over his lieutenants ; and on the even- 
ing of the 17th all four Prussian corps, in a strength of about 90,000 
men, were concentrated about Wavre, some nine miles east of the 
Waterloo position, full of ardour and confident of success. That same 
night Miuffling informed Bliicher by letter that the Anglo-Dutch army 
had occupied the position named, wherein to fight next day; and 
Blicher’s loyal answer was that Biilow’s corps at daybreak should march 
by way of St. Lambert to strike the French right ; that Pirch’s would 
follow in support ; and that the other two would stand in readiness. 
This communication, which reached Wellington at head-quarters at 
2 a.M. of the 18th, has been held to have been the first actually definite 
assurance of Prussian support. But there is a story, which Colonel 
Maurice has carefully investigated, and the testimony to the truth of 
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which is strong, to the effect that on the evening of the 17th the 
Duke rode over to Wavre to make sure from Bliicher’s own mouth 
that he could rely on Prussian support next day. This story first 
appeared in print in 1835, in Lockhart’s History of Napoleon,* in 
some editions of which, however, it is not to be found. This may 
result from the circumstance that Lord Ellesmere, writing in the 
Quarterly Review under the inspiration of Wellington, stated that 
Lockhart was mistaken. The noble reviewer explains that the Duke, 
after a close examination of the field of the next day’s battle, was 
riding to his quarters at Waterloo, when he was overtaken by the 
intelligence that there had been some fighting at Genappe, and that 
the enemy was pressing the rear of his army. He immediately rode 
back to it and remained on the ground till dark. But if Wellington 
visited Bliicher at all on the evening of the 17th he did so after dark ; 
and Lockhart’s statement is strongly and circumstantially corroborated 
in the journal of the Rev. Julian Charles Young,* who writes that when 
he was on a visit in 1833 to the Right Hon. Henry Pierrepont, that 
gentleman, returning direct from Strathfieldsaye, related a story which 
had just been told him by the Duke, illustrative of the bottom and 
endurance of the famous charger Copenhagen. He had ridden that 
good horse from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. of the 17th of June, 1815, nor was 
Copenhagen’s work then done for the night. 


I wanted (continued the Duke) to see Bliicher, that I might learn from his own 
lips at what hour it was probable he would be able to join forces with us the next 
day. Therefore, after a hasty dinner, I ordered Copenhagen to be resaddled, and 
told my man to get his own horse and accompany me to Wavre, where I had 
reason to believe old ‘Forwards’ was encamped. Now, Wavre being some 
twelve miles from Waterloo, I was not a little disgusted, on getting there, to find 
that the old fellow’s tent was still two miles farther, However, 1 saw him, got 
the information I wanted from him, and made the best of my way homewards. 
Bad, however, was the best, for, by Jove, it was so dark that I fell into a deepish 
dyke by the roadside; and if it had not been for my orderly’s assistance, I doubt 
if I should ever have gotout. Thank God, there was no harm done either to horse 
or man, 


In 1833, Wellington, then in his sixty-fifth year, had suffered 
no impairment of memory, and there is trustworthy testimony 
that the story was repeated by him to the late Mr. Justice 
Coltman in the course of a visit to Strathfieldsaye in 1838. 

It is not proposed to give here any account of the memorable 
battle, the main incidents of which are familiar to all. It was 
of course Wellington’s policy to take up a defensive attitude ; 
both because of the incapacity of his raw soldiers for manceuvring, 
and since every minute before Napoleon should begin the offensive was 


2 History of Napoleon. By J.G. Lockhart. 1835. John Murray. 
® Memoir of Charles Mayne Young ; with Extracts from his Son’s Journal. By 
Julian Charles Young, M.A. 1861. Macmillan. 
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of value to the English commander, as it diminished the length of 
punishment he would have to endure single-handed. Further, he 
was numerically weaker than his adversary, while his troops were 
at once of divers nationalities and divers character; his main 
reliance was on his British troops and those of the King’s German 
Legion. Napoleon for his part deliberately delayed to attack when 
celerity of action was all-important to him, disregarding the obvious 
probability of Prussian assistance to Wellington, and sanguinely 
expecting that Grouchy would either avert that support or reach him 
in time to neutralise it. Mr. Ropes has written an admirable criti- 
cism of the errors of the French in their contest with the Anglo- 
Dutch army, for which Ney was for the most part responsible, since 
from before 3 r.mM. Napoleon was engrossed in preparing his right 
flank for defence against the Prussians. The issue of the great battle 
all men know. The badness of the roads retarded the Prussians 
greatly, and, save in Bilow’s corps, there was no doubt considerable 
delay in starting ; but the proverb that ‘All’s well that ends well’ 
might have been coined with special application to the battle of 
Waterloo. 

It only remains briefly to refer to Mr. Ropes’s elaborate réswmé 
of the melancholy adventures of Grouchy, on whom he may be 
regarded as too severe. Sent out too late on a species of roving com- 
mission, more was expected from him by Napoleon than could have 
been accomplished by any but a leader of the highest order, whereas 
Grouchy had never given evidence of being more than respectable. 
He received from his master neither instructions nor information 
from the time he left the field of Ligny until 4 p.m. of the 18th, nor 
until at Walhain he heard the cannonade of Waterloo had he any 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the French main army. On the 
morning of the 18th he was late in leaving Gembloux, on not the 
most direct route towards Wavre; instead of moving on which, when 
he heard the noise of the battle, he should no doubt have marched 
straight for the Dyle bridges at Ottignies and Moustier. Had he 
done so, spite of all delays, he could have been across the Dyle by 
4p.M. But when Mr. Ropes claims that thus Grouchy would have 
been able to arrest the march toward the battle-field of the two leading 
Prussian corps, one of which was four miles distant from him and 
the other still further away, he is too exacting. Had Grouchy made 
the vain attempt, the two nearer Prussian corps would have taken 
him in flank and headed him off, while Biilow and Ziethen pressed 
on to the battle-field. If he had marched straight and swiftly on 
the cannon-thunder of Waterloo, he might perhaps have been in 
time to effect something in the nature of a diversion, although it is 
extremely improbable that he could have materially changed the 
fortune of the day; but instead, acting on the letter of Napoleon’s 
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instructions despatched to him on the morning of the battle, he 
moved on Wavre and engaged in a futile action with the Prussian 
3rd Corps there. A shrewd and enterprising man would have at 
least seen into the spirit of his orders; Grouchy could not do this, 
and he is to be pitied rather than blamed. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A CONTEMPORARY LETTER ON THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


THE subjoined letter was found a short time ago among some old papers 
at Hornby Castle. It is evidently a rough copy of one written by Sir 
Felton Hervey to Mr. Carroll of Carrollton, his wife’s grandfather. It 
is not signed or dated, but it is in his handwriting, and is marked 
outside ‘to Mr. Carroll ;’ it is written on old paper, with the water- 
mark of 1815 upon it. Sir Felton Hervey was aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington ; he died in 1819, and his widow married in 1828 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, which accounts for the letter being at 
Hornby Castle. 

The treaty referred to at the end of the letter has also been found. 
It is written in French, and has the original seals and signatures of 


the Baron de Bignon, le Comte Guilleminot, le Comte de Bondy, le 
Baron Miifling, Colonel F. B. Hervey, and the Maréchal Prince 
d@’Eckmuhl. It is dated July 3, 1815. 


Fanny G. LEeEps. 


My Dear Sir,—Louisa tells me you are anxious to have an account 
of the Battles of Waterloo and Quatre Bras. I do not know that I 
can give you much more information on the subject than what was 
contained in his Grace’s official dispatch, but I can enter a little more 
into detail, which perhaps may interest you, and at all events I shall 
feel pleased in complying with your request. 

During the month of May, Buonaparte assembled the chief and 
the best part of his disposable army on the Sambre, and between that 
river and the Meuse, and it was evident that the ground in front of 
the English and Prussian armies would be the scene of operations in 
the first instance, whichever party might first commence offensive 
operations. 

If the Allies had commenced, the plan was that the different corps 
should advance simultaneously, and each and every one direct upon 
Paris. These corps were of course to be in communication, and to 
assist each other as occasion might offer in the best manner in their 
power. The object of this was that Buonaparte, even in the event of 
his being successful in any attack upon one or more corps of the 
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allied army, would be prevented from profiting to any extent by his 
victory, from the alarm he would be under for the fate of the capital 
in consequence of the continued advance of the remaining corps upon 
it, and his force was not adequate to oppose an efficient resistance to 
the whole of them, the allied army destined to invade France 
amounting to near 800,000 men, and Buonaparte had not certainly 
above half that number. 

The Allies intended to commence offensive operations early in 
July, but between the 10th and 12th of June the Duke of Wellington 
heard that the French army was assembling on the Sambre and be- 
tween that river and the Meuse, and on the 14th certain information 
was received that Buonaparte had joined them in person, and was 
preparing to advance upon Belgium. In the latter end of the month 
of May the French had destroyed all the roads leading from Charleroi 
and from that part of the Meuse into their territory, which gave rise 
to the idea that they would never advance in that direction, and that 
it was intended as a defensive measure, and I have no doubt but that 
this was the case. 

But be this as it may, on the 15th June Buonaparte attacked 
the Prussian outposts, and drove them through Charleroi with some 
loss, and at the same time the advance of our corps composed of 
Dutch and Belgic troops in front of Frasnes, of which village they 
obtained and kept possession, the Prince of Orange having fallen 
back upon Quatre Bras. 

It was not till the evening of the 15th that the Duke was informed 
of these movements, and still thinking it probable that these attacks 
were only a feint, and that the real intention of the enemy was to 
penetrate by Mons (from which attempt I believe he was only deterred 
by the temporary works thrown up for the defence of that fortress in 
the preceding months, and which would have checked his progress 
for some days), he merely ordered the different divisions of the army 
to assemble at their several alarm posts, and wait for further orders ; 
but it becoming evident from information received during the night 
that Charleroi and Frasnes were the real points of attack, the troops 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels, consisting of the third and fifth 
British divisions and the Brunswick and Nassau corps, were ordered 
to advance at daybreak in the morning of the 16th- June to Quatre 
Bras to reinforce the Belgian troops ; and the remainder of the army 
(with the exception of a corps under Prince Frederick of Orange and 
one brigade of British infantry under Sir C. Colville, who were left 
in the neighbourhood of Halle to defend that road to Brussels) like- 
wise received orders to march in the same direction. 

There was a ball at Brussels, at the Duchess of Richmond’s, that 
night (which I only mention because it was so much talked of), at 
which numbers of the officers were present, who quitted the ball to 
join their divisions which had commenced their march before they 
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arrived at their quarters, and some of them were killed the next day 
in the same dress they had worn at the ball. 

The Duke left Brussels between six and seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 16th, passed the troops on their march to Quatre 
Bras, and reconnoitred the enemy in front of that place, after which 
we went to Prince Blucher, whom we found also reconnoitring the 
enemy, and it was now evident that we should be attacked in the 
course of the day, in consequence orders were sent tothe remainder 
of the army to advance immediately to Quatre Bras. Before they 
could arrive, however, both the attacks upon Blucher and upon us 
had commenced, and with great vigour; but the resistance which 
we opposed to them was so vigorous that they could make no im- 
pression, though they made repeated and most furious attacks both 
with infantry and cavalry upon our position, which was most impor- 
tant from covering the road to Nivelles on the right, by which some 
of our divisions were marching, and to Sombreffe on the left, by which 
we communicated with Prince Blucher. Towards six o’clock in the 
evening two other divisions of our army and some cavalry arrived 
upon the ground and rendered us perfectly secure from all future 
attempts, and just before dark an officer came from the Prussians to 
inform the Duke that they had retaken Ligny and St. Amand, from 
which they had been driven in the morning, and that everything was 
going on well. Soon after dark we went to Genappe, where head- 
quarters were established for the night, and the Duke intended to 
propose to Prince Blucher to attack the enemy conjointly in the 
morning. Not long after we had reached Genappe, some rumours 
reached us that the Prussians had been defeated with considerable 
loss, and were retreating in the greatest disorder and confusion. 

This news, however, was not confirmed during the night. The 
officer dispatched by Blucher with the intelligence having been 
wounded and unable to proceed, it was not till the morning of the 
17th, when Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Duke’s aides-de-camp, 
who had been sent to communicate with the Prussians, returned, 
having fallen in with the rear-guard, that it was ascertained that 
they had been completely beaten and were retiring upon Wavre, 
where they meant to take up a position. This retreat of the Prussian 
corps rendered a corresponding one on our part necessary, and orders 
were immediately issued for the retreat of our corps, which, however, 
did not commence till ten o’clock, and was so admirably conducted 
that the enemy did not think it prudent to interrupt it, and the 
whole of the infantry marched into the position of Waterloo without 
firing a shot. 

The cavalry remained upon the ground till three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the Duke observing the enemy’s cavalry gaining our 
flanks ordered them also to retire, and after some sharp skirmishing 
in the neighbourhood of Genappe joined the army in the position. 
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This evening there was a most tremendous storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain between three and four o’clock, which was a most 
serious inconvenience to our troops, having rendered the ground 
extremely wet and prevented the men from lighting fires during the 
night, but this was full as injurious to the enemy as to us, who had 
to complete their march, and I should imagine it was not without 
great difficulty that they got up all their artillery, &c. &c. 


On the morning of the 18th at daybreak, considerable movement 
was discovered in the French bivouac, but it was so foggy that 
nothing could be distinguished clearly, but towards seven o'clock, 
when it cleared a little, we observed the army forming their columns 
of attack, and about this time the Duke of Wellington came on the 
ground and rode along the position, making such alterations in the 
disposition of the troops, and giving such orders as he judged necessary. 

The army was formed : here refer to plan and dispatch. 

Blucher perceived abeut ten o’clock. 

At ten o’clock first shot fired. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE 


The army under the Duke was formed as marked in the accom- 
panying plan, and upon this point I must beg to refer you to his 
Grace’s dispatch, which is the best possible description and authority. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning, the Prussian ad- 
vance of cavalry was discovered about seven miles on our extreme left 
in the direction of Ohain, and we then hoped that they would come 
into play about one or two o’clock in the day, but in this expectation 
we were disappointed. Whilst engaged in watching the advance of 
the Prussians, about eleven o’clock a signal gun was fired by the 
enemy, and they commenced their preparations of attack. 

The first was directed against Hougomont, and it was conducted 
by Jerome Buonaparte, but as soon as the columns showed themselves 
from under a hill where they had assembled, a battery of 26 pieces of 
cannon opened upon them with such effect that they were forced 
again to seek the shelter of the valley, and abandoned the attack 
in that direction. 

About half-past twelve o’clock they made a desperate attack upon 
the centre and left centre of our position, which was met and defended 
in the finest style by the fifth division, under Sir Thomas Picton, who 
fell. When the attack had been repulsed by the infantry, a most 
brilliant charge was made by the brigade of cavalry under the com- 
mand of Sir William Ponsonby, in conjunction with the brigade of 
household troops under Lord Edward Somerset, who had repulsed the 
Cuirassiers who had advanced along the chaussée, and who were a little 
broken by an abattis which had been made upon it. The result of 
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this was the capture of about three thousand men and two eagles, and 
after this there was a partial lull ; but Buonaparte was not a man to be 
satisfied with this first check, and from two o'clock till dark it was 
nothing but a continued succession of attacks much of the same nature 
the one with the other, which would be uninteresting in the detail. 

They were chiefly made by the enemy’s cavalry, and were repulsed 
by the infantry formed into squares of battalions, and latterly, when 
our loss had been very severe by a line formed four deep. In these 
attacks the cavalry were frequently in momentary possession of our 
advanced guns; but our cavalry moved through the intervals of the 
squares and invariably succeeded in driving them back, and the 
French infantry were prevented from co-operating with their cavalry 
by the well directed fire of our artillery, which were only permitted 
to fire upon columns, and were positively forbidden to engage en duel 
with the enemy’s artillery; but leaving some one to look out for the 
advance of columns, the artillerymen lay on the ground for protection 
till called upon. 

During the whole of the day the attack upon Hougomont was 
continued, and the French accounts state that 60,000 men were em- 
ployed in this operation. This house was defended in the most 
gallant manner by detachments from the Guards and some of the 
Nassau troops, and never at any time had we 10,000 men employed. 

About five o’clock in the evening, the Prussians, whose march had 
been delayed by the badness of the roads and the impediments which 
they met with in the narrow debowché of St. Lambert, through which 
it was necessary for them to advance, began to draw upon themselves 
the attention of a part of the enemy’s force. 

Buonaparte, now seeing a prospect of the unpropitious termination 
of the battle, determined upon making one more desperate effort upon 
our position, with a view, if possible, to carry it before any consider- 
able force of the Prussians should come upon the ground. 

He consequently advanced at the head of the Vieille Garde, and a 
desperate conflict ensued, which at length terminated in their com- 
plete overthrow. 

Lord Wellington, anxiously watching the result of this gigantic 
effort, and with his wonted quickness perceiving a certain degree of 
confusion in their rear, which indicated a general retreat, ordered the 
immediate advance of the whole army without any attention to for- 
mation, and we continued pressing the enemy till ten o’clock, when, 
falling in with the Prussian columns at a few straggling houses called 
Maison du Roi, we abandoned the pursuit to them, and the Duke 
returned to Waterloo between eleven and twelve o’clock at night. 

During the battle and pursuit, as you will have seen, above 120 
pieces of cannon, the whole personal baggage of Buonaparte, and the 
greater part of the matériel of the army fell into our hands; in 
short, the annals of history afford no example of a more complete 
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and decisive victory, inasmuch as our subsequent march to Paris 
was in no way impeded, and with the exception of the taking of 
Peronne and Cambray, which were necessary for the security of our 
communications, not a shot was fired by us during the whole of the 
advance to Paris. The Prussians had a trifling affair in the neigh- 
bourhood of Compiégne in which they took six pieces of cannon, and 
some others at St. Germain and Meudon, which, however, were of no 
material importance, and on the third of July a Convention was made 
for the military occupation of Paris, in which I was charged with full 
power by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and we took possession 
of the town on the seventh of July. 
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ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 


IV 


THE CLASSICAL POEMS 


THE most superficial reader of Tennyson, if he has any knowledge of 
the classics himself, must be struck by the scholarship of the poet. 
Browning answered to Macaulay’s definition of ascholar. He could 
read Plato with his feet on the fender. Tennyson, like Macaulay 
himself, was a great deal more than that. His honours at Cambridge 
were confined to the prize poem, which was English, which he after- 
wards regretted having written, and which some of his more zealous 
admirers declare to have been chosen by mistake. I do not know 
that Mr. Swinburne greatly distinguished himself in the schools 
at Oxford. Yet there are very few Ireland scholars who could have 
written the Greek elegiacs at the beginning of Atalanta in 
Calydon. But although, perhaps because, Tennyson never read 
hard for a classical examination, he could at any time have passed 
one. He was familiar with the niceties of scholarship, as well as 
with the masterpieces of literature; he was a competent and an 
interested critic of the Greek and Latin verse into which his own 
poems were rendered; he could even appreciate that elaborate 
‘Olympian’ which was ‘rolled from out the ghost of Pindar in him’ 
by Professor Jebb. It is not a peculiarity of Tennyson, but a 
characteristic of all scholars who are neither pedants nor sciolists, 
that he, and they, appear shallow to the shallow, and deep to the 
profound. What Swift said of books in general is especially true 
of the classics in particular, Many men treat them as they 
treat lords. They learn their titles, and then boast of their acquaint- 
ance. 

Enthusiastic lovers of golf have been heard to justify their 
enthusiasm by alleging that their favourite game can be played from 
morning till night, from the Ist of January to the 31st of December, 
and from the schoolroom to the grave. The boy who loves Homer 
and Virgil makes friends for life. They are no fair weather com- 
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panions. They remained with Tennyson till his death. They 
remain with Mr. Gladstone still. They come unbidden to the lits 
of the great orator. They moulded and coloured the verse of the 
great poet. ‘I that loved them since my days began,’ he says of the 
‘Mantovano.’ In his last volume, the aftermath of a glorious harvest, 
he returns to the old subject of Parisand CEnone. The half-century 
which rolled between the first C£none and the second had not 
diminished the reverent affection of the author for the old names and 
characters, the forms more real than living man, nurslings of im- 
mortality. Quintus Calaber was not a sublime poet. He continued 
Homer neither well nor wisely. He is perhaps better known as 
Quintus Smyrnzus, and is scarcely worth knowing at all. Tennyson 
first described CEnone deserted by Paris, as Ariadne was deserted by 
Theseus, but with no Dionysus to console her, Everybody knows 
the opening lines. 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 

The lawns and meadow-edges, midway down, 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning: but in front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 


The Shakespearean ‘ takes the morning’ was probably intended 
to suggest the flowers which ‘take the winds of March with beauty’ 
in A Winter's Tale. The cataract reappears in the posthumous 
poem, or rather in the dedication of it to the Master of Balliol. 


Hear my cataract’s 
Downward thunder in hollow and glen. 


It was the judgment of Paris which, according to the legend, dis- 
turbed his married life with GEnone. The subject is as familiar to a 
certain class of Greek poets as Susannah and the Elders to a certain 
class of Italian painters. Its later developments may be found in 
some epigrams of the Greek Anthology not quoted in the admirable 
selection of Mr. Mackail. Tennyson’s description of Aphrodite is a 
marvel of delicacy and refinement. She is the Uranian, not the 
Pandemic goddess. 


Idalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 
‘With rosy slender fingers, backward drew 
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From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 

And shoulders: from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form, 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches, 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 


M. Taine considers that Tennyson could not have been a great 
poet, because he was a respectable man, so unlike Alfred de Musset. 
M. Taine might have been acquainted with an English imitator of 
De Musset, who would have equally disturbed his critical equilibrium. 
Probably the most hackneyed lines in @none are two which Tenny- 
son altered, not, as I venture to think, and as I believe I have the 
authority of Lord Coleridge in thinking, for the better. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead men to sovereign power. 


So Pallas is now made to express herself, and one cannot quite 
say that the anachronism is as glaring as when in T'roilus and 
Cressida Hector quotes Aristotle at the siege of Troy. But what 
Pallas used to say was— 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
Are the three hinges of the gate of life. 


Why Tennyson rejected that noble and simple line one would 
like to know. What he would havesaid if anybody else had suggested 
the emendation, one may easily conjecture. Yet he did not always 
neglect the remarks of irresponsible, indolent reviewers. Iphigenia, 
in A Dream of Fair Women, originally described her own fate in the 
following words— 


One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly, and nothing more. 


‘What more did she want?’ asked a flippant and irreverent 
critic. Tennyson felt the difficulty of answering that question. He 
gave it up, and wrote the present version : 


The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat ; 
Touched; and I knew no more. 


In Euripides, or what has come down to us as Euripides, the 
priest is about to perform the operation when a deer is miraculously 
substituted for Iphigenia, who mysteriously disappears and is 
removed by Artemis to Tauri, in the Chersonese, the modern Bala- 
clava. But the last hundred lines of the Iphigenia in Aulis are 
undoubtedly spurious. That Tennyson was a student of Euripides 
can be proved from his poems. It has been frequently and truly 
said that Euripides was the most human of the Greek dramatists. 
He was also the most political and the most modern, He was the 
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special favourite of that brightest and manliest of scholars, Charles 
Fox. Macaulay lived to repent, so far at least as Euripides was con- 
cerned, of his paradox that tragedy is corrupted by eloquence, and 
comedy by wit. It was German pedantry misunderstanding Aristo- 
phanic humour that begot the idea of the inferiority of Euripides. 
Between Tennyson and Euripides there was the tie of restless and 
yet reverent speculation about the significance of life and the destiny 
of men. Both of them shocked the orthodoxy of their day, such as 
it was. In rebuking Euripides it spoke through the mouth of Aris- 
tophanes. In rebuking Tennyson it spoke through the mouth of 
Liddon. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 


was repugnant to the Canon of St. Paul’s. The gospel according 
to the great comedian was not tolerant of such sentiments as the 
suggestion that life was death, and that what was called death was 
really life. 

ris 8 oidev ei Civ Tov’ & KéxAnrat Oaveir, 

To (nv dé Ovncxew eori ;—Fragment 830, 

In The Coming of Arthur there is a passage describing the 
King’s services to Cameliard, which seems to me thoroughly Euri- 
pidean both in style and substance. 

Then he drave 


The heathen, after, slew the beast, and felled 
The forest, letting in the sun. 


It was the special mission of Heracles, 2&nwepa@oaz yaiar, to civilise 
the land, and the record of Arthur’s exploits recalls more than one of 
the labours of Heracles, ‘ The letting in of light on this choked land’ 
is Mr. Browning’s very free paraphrase of é&nuep@oat yaiav. 

‘The Death of GEnone’ represents Paris wounded by the poisoned 
arrow of Philoctetes, ‘lame, crooked, reeling, livid,’ but confident that, 
his wife would keep her promise and exercise her power. The scene 
is thoroughly Tennysonian. 

‘(Enone, by thy love, which once was mine, 
Help! heal me! I am poison’d to the heart.’ 


‘ And I to mine, she said. ‘ Adulterer, 
Go back to thine adulteress and die!’ 


Homer, curiously enough, makes only a single reference, and that 
a very indirect one, to the judgment of Paris. In the last book of 
the Iliad he describes the gods as pitying Hector for the indignities 
cast upon him by Achilles, whom Paris afterwards slew, and instigat- 
ing Hermes to steal his body away. But Here and Athene joined 
Poseidon in his implacable hostility to the Trojans, because 
‘ Alexander,’ that is, Paris, ‘rejected those goddesses when they 
eame to him in the inner court, and preferred her who gratified 
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his passions in so fatal a way.’ It is to be observed that these 
divinities displayed their charms in strict seclusion, Paris being the 
only male spectator. The fatal gift was, of course, Helen, é\évavs 
ZXavopos édXérrrods, as JEschylus calls her, whose face it was that 
‘launched a thousand ships and burned the topless towers of Ilion,’ 
whose form and features made the Trojans exclaim, when they saw 
her on the walls of Troy, 

ov véueois Tp&as Kat eixvnmdas ’Axatovs 

roid’ audi yuvatki modvy xpdvov Gdyea mac xetv. 


That is, perhaps, the finest compliment in all literature, and 
may be compared with the remarks which, according to Brantéme, 
were made upon Margaret of Valois by the Spanish soldiers of Don 
Juan. (Enone is not Homeric. Her marriage is too early for 
the Jliad to take account of it. Her death, like the death 
of Paris himself, is too late. The Gargarus of which Tennyson 
speaks in the earlier of the two poems is the Virgilian Gargara, a 


neuter plural. 
Ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


But Tennyson has authority for the singular, which occurs in the 
Iliad. He is not easily to be caught out in a classical blunder. 

Mr. Churton Collins has treated exhaustively the interesting sub- 
ject of Tennyson’s indebtedness to former poets, especially the poets 


of Greece and Rome, But Tennyson’s utterance was always a voice, 
never an echo. The lovely passage in the Passing of Arthur which 
describes 


the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, 


was obviously suggested by the prophecy of Proteus to Menelaus in 
the fourth book of the Odyssey, thus translated by Abraham Moore :— 


Thee to the Elysian plains, earth’s farthest end, 
Where Rhadamanthus dwells, the gods shall send, 
Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour. 

No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower, 
But Ocean, ever to refresh mankind, 

Breathes the shrill spirit of the Western wind. 


But perhaps Tennyson shines most brightly when he takes a 
few lines from a Greek or Roman author and amplifies them into a 
poem. The Lotos Eaters, with its noble choric song, sprang, as 
Athene sprang from the head of Zeus, from these four verses in the 
earliest and the greatest among all works of travel and adventure :— 


rav 8’ doris Awroio Payot pedundea Kapriv 
ovker’ dmayyeidat mdduv HOedev, ovdE veer Oat: 
GAN’ airov BovAovro per’ dvBpdcr Awropdyoow 
Awrdv éperrdpevor peveuev, voorou re aber Gat, 
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‘ But whosoever of them ate the honey-sweet fruit of the lotus 
was neither willing to bring me word again, nor to depart ; nay, their 
desire was to remain there browsing on the lotus with the lotus- 
eaters themselves, forgetful of all return.’ 

The resources of Ulysses were not exhausted. He did not argue 
with his too susceptible friends. He seized them and put them 
under hatches, and carried them out of the reach of temptation with- 
out asking their leave. He left them no more leisure to reflect on 
those old faces of their infancy, 


Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass. 


This is surely one of Tennyson’s most magical feats of poetical 
compression. Far more finely and completely than Horace’s pulvis 
et umbra sumus, it expresses the idea of death common to Horace 
and to Homer. That, and the ‘eyes grown dim with gazing on 
the pilot stars,’ are gems as rich in lustre as they are perfect in 
form. 

Ulysses is the contrast and counterpart of the Lotos Eaters. It 
is the glorification of enterprise and adventure. Its motto might be 
that wonderful line in the Odyssey— 


meiv eri otvora movrov én’ addobpdous avOparous. 


Like none, or rather the two @nones, it is not Homeric. The 
Odyssey leaves Ulysses in Ithaca at rest after so many wanderings, at 
peace after so many wars. We have indeed an intimation of his 
death, inserted, like the death of Captain Shandy, out of its place 
and before its time. It is in the shape of a prophecy by Teiresias, 
who says that just before the end Ulysses will meet a man with a 
winnowing-fan on his shoulder, and that then his death will come to 
him ‘ gently, very gently from the sea.’ Teiresias only predicts one 
more event in the career of Ulysses after the slaughter of the suitors 
with which the Odyssey concludes. It is the discovery of a people 
who have no ships, are unacquainted with the sea, and eat no salt 
with their food. The familiar words in St. John’s Revelation, 
‘There shall be no more sea,’ seem to connect the symbol of the 
sea with the idea of separation, as it is so often connected in the 
literature of the ancient world. To Horace, perhaps even more than 
to Homer, it was the oceanus dissociabilis. An epitaph in the old 
churchyard of St. Pancras, now destroyed, which dated, I believe, 
from the seventeenth century, contained the line— 


‘When death no more divides, as doth the sea. 


Perhaps the last survival of this old faith in the pathlessness of the 
ocean was the late Lord Derby’s offer to eat the first steamer which 
crossed the Atlantic. The prophecy of Teiresias is obscure. But 
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there may be some plausibility in the suggestion that the famous 
traveller who, in the earlier editions of Tennyson’s poem, ‘ had become 
a name for ever roaming with a hungry heart,’ was to end his days as 
far as possible from the disturbing element on which he had passed 
so many of them. It is an odd coincidence that Tennyson in this, 
perhaps the most artistically perfect of all his works, should have 
thus described the time of the new departure from Ithaca :— 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


For the twilight was the time when the Homeric mariner did not sail, 
if he could possibly help it. He started in the morning and always 
endeavoured to find some landing-place for the night. 

That Tennyson was indebted to Dante for the idea of Ulysses is 
sufficiently obvious. Dante shows no sympathy with ‘the man of 
many shifts,’ as Mr. Lang and Professor Butcher ambiguously describe 
their hero. His restlessness is treated as a crime, and he is licked 
in hell by a wandering flame. When he told Virgil the end of his 
career, and how he was wrecked under a huge mountain not foreseen 
by Teiresias, Virgil might consistently have disputed the accuracy 
of the narrative. It is not classical. The second journey of Ulysses 
was told as set forth in my learned friend Miss Jane Harrison’s 
Myths of the Odyssey by Eugammon of Cyrene. Eugammon is said 
to have lived in the sixth century before Christ, and to have borrowed 
from an earlier work by Muszeus, whose existence, however, like 
William Tell’s, is doubtful, called the Thesprotis. We have nothing 
of Eugammon’s poem except some fragments preserved by the gram- 
marian Proclus, who lived about six hundred years later. The Thes- 
protis is mentioned by Pausanias the antiquary, and by Clement the 
theologian. The schoolboy’s desire to ‘ finish the story’ is as old as 
most other things. Tennyson took a noble advantage of a simple 
and general curiosity. Nobody ever read through the Odyssey without 
feeling sorry when he came to the end, and wishing that there were at 
least twelve more books. The Odyssey closes with the intervention 
of Athene, the ‘ patron saint’ of Ulysses, to save the rebels of Ithaca 
from entire extermination at the hands of their insulted chief. But 
the reader feels that there must be fresh exploits in store for 


this gray spirit, yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


An interval of about twenty years elapsed between the publica- 
tion of Ulysses and the publication of Tithonus. He must be a 
very acute and a very self-confident critic who would undertake to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment upon their respective merits, 
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Tithonus was inspired by the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, which 
in style and genius it greatly excels. Even Mr. Gladstone, who holds 
manfully by the unity and common origin of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey, does not, I think, suggest that the Homeric Hymns were 
written by Homer, or by another person of the same name. The 
prayer of Eds, vulgarly called Aurora, for Tithonus is a melancholy 
example of ‘ignorance in asking.’ This beaming and radiant goddess 
became enamoured of Tithonus, and humanly speaking ran away 
with him. By way of a wedding present or portion to her husband 
she prayed Zeus to confer upon him the gift of immortality. Zeus 
consented as readily as George the Third when he was asked for an 
Irish peerage. He nodded and said it was all right, and the bride 
departed in the highest possible spirits. It was not the business of 
Zeus to remind her that she had forgotten the prayer against old 
age. She found she had married a Struldbrug—there can be no 
anachronism in the case of goddesses—and she did not like it. 
She took her own measures, and the later lot of Tithonus was not a 
happy one. The best of the Homeric Hymns, the Hymn to Hermes, 
was admirably translated by Shelley. Tennyson took the situation 
as he found it in the Hymn to Aphrodite, and made out of it a 
glorious poem worth all the Homeric Hymns put together. The 
Hymn describes almost prosaically how Tithonus is constantly babbling 
in a weak, tremulous voice, and how the vigour which was once in his 
well-knit limbs has forsaken them. His wife tells him with unflinch- 
ing frankness that if he had been like that she would not have 
chosen him to live for ever among the immortals, himself as immortal 
as them. E6s would perhaps have improved on Donna Julia, and held 
that it was better to have four husbands of five-and-twenty than one 
ofa hundred. It is not a pleasant nora romantic picture. It con- 
trasts very forcibly with the devotion of Penelope and her prayer, 
which I had the privilege of hearing Mr. Gladstone roll out in his 
organ voice to the Eton boys. 


pndé rt xelpovos avdpds eipaivorue vonpa. 


She prays that she may never cheer the thought of a meaner 
man, but carry her reverence for Ulysses into the gloom of the nether 
world. Tennyson, with his delicacy, his purity, the magic of his 
genius, lifts us into a higher sphere than the Hymn’s with 


Alas! for this gray shadow, once a man, 

So glorious in his beauty, and thy choice, 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem’d 

To his great heart none other than a god. 

I asked thee, ‘Give me Immortality !’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills, 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 
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And tho’ they could not end me, left me maim’d, 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was in ashes, 


If we want to get above that level, we must go to Homer himself, 
or to Shakespeare. 

The influence of classical poetry may be traced almost everywhere 
in Tennyson. The exquisite quatrain in the Palace of Art— 


Or sweet Europa’s mantle flew unclasp’d 
From off her shoulder backward borne, 

From one hand droop’d crocus: one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden horn— 


is an echo of Moschus, the author of the famous lines—perhaps the 
finest in later Greek literature—paraphrased by Wordsworth in the 
beautiful after-thought to the Sonnets on the Duddon. The paral- 
lel between Moschus and Tennyson is illustrated in Mr, St. John 
Thackeray's Greek Anthology, a book with which I would cheerfully 
face a desert island or a contested election. 

After Tithonus comes Lucretius, the third poem in the classical 
triplet or trio so justly celebrated in English poetry. We know, 
if possible, less about the life of Lucretius than we know about 
the life of Shakespeare. The story that his wife, Lucilia, gave him 
a philtre which drove him mad, and that in his madness he de- 
stroyed himself, has been adopted by Tennyson. But it rests upon 
no earlier or better authority than St. Jerome’s. The De Rerum 
Naturé, as we have it, is unfinished. But it almost certainly re- 
mains as the author left it. It certainly contains no trace of in- 
sanity, and is incomparably the finest philosophical poem in the 
world, though the philosophy often gets in the way of the verse. 
I understand that the great men who write in Mind for an 
audience fit, though few, admit Lucretius to have been a real 
philosopher. He was undoubtedly a poet, a patriot, and a man 
who had tasted, like Jacques, the pleasures of life. He seems 
to have been haunted and beset by those sensuous and ignoble 
phantoms from which Sophocles in his old age rejoiced that he had 
escaped. But they did not interfere with the vigour or the minute- 
ness of his abstract speculations. Like Cicero and Catullus, and 
most contemporary men of letters, he hated Caesar. Perhaps they 
detested him none the less cordially because he was as good a judge 
of literature as any of them. The genus irritabile vatum does not 
like a statesman and a man of the world who can turn phrases with 
a professional quill-driver. But whatever may be thought of the story 
which Tennyson has caught up, there cannot be two opinions about 
the intensely Lucretian character of his poem. Only a great poet, 
who was also a great scholar, could have so thoroughly penetrated the 
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secret and so ably expressed the essence of those mighty and mar- 
vellous hexameters. The very rugged strength and majesty of lines 
compared with which Virgil seems almost tame even to Virgilians 
may be felt in such blank verse, at once bold and splendid, as— 


A riotous confluence of watercourses, 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 


or the still more tremendous 


Ruining along the illimitable inane. 


Only a consummate master of blank verse dares to write it in that 
fashion. The dreams of Lucretius are all suggested by passages of 
his own work, especially by the curious and unique analysis of love 
at the end of the fourth book. Lucretius was no Ovid. He abhorred 
licentiousness, at least in its grosser forms. But it besieged him, 
conflicting as it did with the plain living and high thinking taught 
and practised by his much-maligned master, Epicurus. He believed no 
more in an oread than Selden believed in a witch. But he could fancy 


how the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery sides, 
And rosy knees and supple roundedness, 
And budded bosom-peaks. 


Nothing, again, could be more Lucretian in tone and even in 
language than the denial of the sun’s divinity or personality, 


Since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreak’d on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter; tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit—nor knows he what he sees. 


Or take again these verses on the Epicurean gods 


who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor even lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm. 


This is an excellent paraphrase of 


Apparet divum numen, sedesque quieta, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti nee nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine rident. 


But perhaps Tennyson's handling of his subject is most felicitous 
when he comes to deal with the famous invocation of Venus at the 
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beginning of the De Rerum Natura. It has been objected that 
this introductory passage, with all its eloquence and grandeur, is 
inconsistent with the Epicurean doctrine, not that there are no gods, 
but that they are careless of mankind. In Tennyson Lucretius 
demands of Venus whether she is plaguing him because he sought to 
deprive her of thé sacrifices offered her by her votaries, 


Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field 
In lays that will outlast thy deity. 


Epicurus was neither an atheist nor a polytheist. He was rather 
what is now termed an agnostic. The Venus upon whom Lucretius 
called was not the heroine of the Judgment of Paris, nor the love- 
sick temptress of Adonis, but the spirit of Nature, the generative 
and recuperative principle, the universal mother. Yet there is an 
undertone of reference to the mistress of the God of War, whom he 


exhorts 
To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome. 


The two best commentators on Lucretius are Tennyson and 
Munro. 

It is natural to associate the stanzas to Virgil with the lines on 
Catullus, which are headed Frater Ave atque Vale. Yet they are very 
different in scope, in purpose, and in treatment. The history of the 
earlier poem—they were both afterwards included in the same 
volume—is instructive. It might, without much perversion of 
language, be called task work. For it was ‘ written at the request of 
the Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s death.’ Yet 
in the truest sense it was a labour of love, as those responsible for 
the invitation must have known that it would be. ‘I that loved thee 
since my day began’ was no news to any one acquainted with 
Virgil and with Tennyson. To call Tennyson an English Theocritus 
is to my mind absurd. To call him an English Virgil would be 
misleading without a good deal of qualification. But there would be 
truth and point in the remark. Virgil’s life was a comparatively 
short one. He never revised his tale of Troy. He did not wish it 
to be published, even after his death. He was a modest man, as 
Tennyson used emphatically to say. But it would tax the most 
learned and accomplished of modern humanists to suggest what Virgil 
would have done to the 4ineid before publication. There are some 
unfinished lines, and exceedingly deplorable efforts have been made 
by various commentators to complete them. These would of course 
have been rounded off. For the rest, one must have a nose which 
would detect the Patavinity of Livy to perceive the roughness of the 
neid as compared with the Georgics or the Eclogues. 
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All the chosen coin of fancy 
Flashing out from many a golden phrase 


is as fully applicable to that ‘ ocean-roll of rhythm’ which ‘ sounds 
for ever of Imperial Rome,’ as to the 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
In the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
Unlaborious earth and oarless sea. 


The justice and the nicety of Tennyson’s critical faculty are 
shown in his preferring Virgil to Hesiod, but not to Theocritus or to 


Homer. 
Landscape-lover, lord of language, 
More than he that sang the Works and Days. 


Nothing of the same kind is said about the Jliad or the Odyssey, 
or those wonderful idylls which, unlike Tithonus, flourish not in 
immortal age, but in immortai youth. I am sometimes tempted to 
wish that Matthew Arnold had let Theocritus alone. So many people 
seem to think that Gorgo and Praxinoe are Theocritus. They might 
as well believe that Mrs. Quickly and Doll Tearsheet are Shakspeare. 
I should think the rising generation must be getting rather tired of 
Calverley’s English and Latin puns. His sympathetic rendering into 
excellent verse of the sweetest pastoral poet the world ever saw seems 
to be strangely neglected. Some superficial grumblers condemn Virgil 
because he is imitative, because, in fact, he came after Theocritus and 
Homer. ‘A man should write his own English,’ said a master of 
style. Virgil wrote his own Latin, though he was not ashamed 
of showing that he had read Lucretius. He had the same subtle 
power over his instrument as Paganini or Joachim. But he requires 
no defence. The late Professor Sellar showed, in a brilliant essay, 
that in all ages and in all countries men of every condition, class, 
and creed had found that Virgil expressed their inmost soul better 
than they could express it themselves. No Englishman should be 
indifferent to a writer who has been quoted by illustrious Englishmen 
in every crisis of modern history, by Walpole and Pulteney, by 
Carteret and Chatham, by Fox and Pitt, by Gladstone and Lowe, by 
the most eminent statesmen in 


the northern island, 
Sunder’d once from all the human race. 
- Toto divisos orbe Britannos, 


One of the most Tennysonian passages in Virgil is that perfect 
little picture of childish love at first sight which was the special 
favourite of Voltaire. 


Seepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala, 
Dux ego vester eram, vidi cum matre legentem, 
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Alter ab undecimo tum me jam acceperat annus, 
Jam poteram ab terra fragiles contingere ramos : 
Ut vidi! ut perii! ut me malus abstulit error!' 


Virgil copied this sketch from the wooing of Polyphemus and 
Galatea in the Eleventh Idyll of Theocritus. But he amplified and 
im proved it. Compare The Miller's Daughter. 


For you remember, you had set, 

That morning on the casement-edge, 
A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from the ledge: 
And when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so full and bright— 
Such eyes—I swear to you, my love, 

That these have never lost their light. 


The nine beautiful verses entitled Frater Ave atque Vale are 
not the only tribute which Tennyson paid to Catullus. The hendeca- 
syllables, ‘O ye chorus of indolent reviewers,’ are of course composed 
not only ‘in a metre of Catullus’ but in Catullus’s favourite metre. 
The galliambic rhythm of Boadicea is borrowed from one of the most 
magnificent of all Catullus’s poems, the celebrated Attis, which the 
modern world admires and must admire in spite of its theme. I 
believe that if one wishes to be pedantic one calls these lines ‘ Ionics 
a Minore with an anacrusis.’ The grief of Catullus for the death of 
his brother was deep, simple, and lasting. He could not keep it 
to himself. It broke out not only in the funeral hymn from which 
Tennyson took the concluding words for his title, but in other poems 
on other subjects, notably in the dedication to his friend Hortalus, 
probably Hortensius, of his translation from the Hair of Berenice by 
Callimachus. He there says’ that he loved his brother more than 
life, that, in the language of Tennyson, he ‘ loved him and loves him 
for ever.’ He does not go on with Tennyson to declare that ‘the 
dead are not dead but alive.’ He asserts elsewhere the exact con- 
trary. But his te semper amabo is emphatic, and scarcely Roman. 
‘ Tenderest of Roman poets,’ as Tennyson calls him, he was. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps, the praise is not high. Horace’s ode on the death 
of Quintilius is not really tender. It is partly the sham stoicism of 
an Epicurean and partly the sham religion of a materialist, or, in his 
own delightful euphemism, ‘ parcus deorum cultor et infrequens ’— 
as we might say, one who seldom troubled the pew-openers. 
Catullus is a strange and interesting phenomenon. He was ruined 
by a woman, the Lesbia of his poems, the Clodia of history. He 


! «IT saw you with my mother in our garden when you were a little girl, picking 
apples with the dew on them. I had shown you the way. I was just twelve years 
old. I could already reach the twigs from the ground to break them. How I looked 
at you! how my heart stopped ! how I caught the madness, and what a dance it led 
me !’ 
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found out her true character only when, as Dr. Johnson says of Pope 
and Patty Blunt, it was too late to transfer his confidence or his 
affection. He bewailed his weakness, and implored the assistance of 
Heaven to rescue him from the tyranny of a shameful love in verse 
which is but the more telling for the abrupt uncouthness of its pathos 
and its strength. His hold upon modern sentiment, if sentiment, or 
anything except ‘the steamship and the railway,’ can be modern, 
is chiefly due to his fraternal piety and to the singular affection with 
which he regarded his home. 

Sweet Catullus’s all but island olive-silvery Sirmio has been cele- 
brated in immortal strains. Mr. Robinson Ellis considers that Catul- 
lus underrated Sirmio, which seems odd. He has certainly given it 
undying fame. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Here is the O venusta Sirmio, quoted by Tennyson, and the 
justly celebrated passage— 


O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Cum mens onus reponit et peregrino 
Labore fessi venimus nostrum ad Larem, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto ? 


‘What is happier than release from care when the mind lays aside 
its burden, when, weary with the labour of travel, we come to our own 
hearth, and rest in the bed for which we have longed ?’ 

Catullus is sometimes called the most original of the Latin poets. 
But he borrowed much from the Greeks, and several of his poems 
are mere translations. The originals have almost wholly perished, 
except the famous Ode of Sappho, and there Catullus has risen nobly 
to the sublime height of that passionate outburst. Catullus’s powers 
of satire and invective were so great that even Cwsar was afraid of 
them. But some of his shorter pieces are on a level with those 
graffiti at Pompeii which are judiciously concealed from the eyes of 
Mr. Cook’s young friends. 

Tennyson need not fear comparison with the scholarly poets who 
preceded him. Jonson and Milton were very learned men. Dryden 
was a good scholar, and may be thought to have achieved, at least once, 
when he translated the Twenty-ninth Ode of the third book of Horace, 
the feat of surpassing his own author. Samuel Johnson, a real poet at 
his best, knew Juvenal as well as Tennyson knew Lucretius. But 
not one of them, not even rare Ben himself, was more thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of classical antiquity than the author of 
the Lotos Eaters. Milton is sometimes the servant rather than the 
master of his learning. He was not unfrequently, if one may say so 
without irreverence, the worse for Latin, Tennyson was the better for 
everything he read. Weall know his invitation to Frederick Maurice, 
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if only because it describes Farringford, where so many able penmen, 
Americans and others, have described the knocker off the door. No 
poem could be more thoroughly Horatian in style, as ‘the classical 
reader,’ to whom Wordsworth appealed, at once perceives. While 
nothing can be more genially and characteristically English than the 
tone of these fine stanzas, with their allusions to the National Church, 
the rite of baptism, and the Crimean War, ‘Garrulous under a roof 
of pine’ is ‘almost as alcaic’ as one’s tutor used to say when one 
thought one had produced a complete example of that metre. ‘The 
dust and heat and noise of town’ is and is not fumum et opes strepi- 
tumque Rome. Tennyson is always a scholar, and never a pedant. 
In his translations the meaning reappears, but the idiom is changed. 

As ‘ landscape-lover’ and ‘lord of language,’ some affinity may 
be discerned between Tennyson and Horace, as well as between 
Tennyson and Virgil. Take, for instance, the description of Tivoli in 
the seventh Ode of the first book :— 


Me nec tam patiens Lacedeemon 

Nec tam Larisse percussit campus opime, 
Quam domus Albunez resonantis 

Et preceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.* 


In this ode, as in the celebrated description of Soracte under its 
mantle of snow, specimens of what may be called Horace’s vignettes, 
the art is to call up a picture by a single phrase, or even a single 
epithet. Horace had it as well as Virgil, and though Tennyson was 
more indebted to Nature than to either of them, I think he was 
indebted to both, to ‘old popular Horace,’ as well as to the other 
‘old poet fostered under friendlier skies.’ 

It is a commonplace and a platitude to lament that we have not 
more of Tennyson’s Homeric translation. Only two short fragments 
have ever been given to the world. The first is the comparison of 
the watch-fires kindled by the Greeks with the stars shining in the 
heavens, from the eighth book of the Iliad. It is a test passage. 
The man who could translate that could translate anything, and 
Tennyson probably selected it to show what he coulddo. The triumph 
was complete. It may be said of these lines, as Tennyson himself said 
of his friend Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar Khayam,’ that there is ‘no version 
done in English so divinely well.’ Perhaps the best lines both in 
the Greek and in the English are those which introduce the simile, 


As when in Heaven the stars above the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 


2 ‘Neither stern Sparta nor the rich Pelasgian fields ever struck me like the 
echoing temple of the Sibyl, and the rush of the Anio, and the grove of Tibur’s 
founder, and the moist orchards with their rippling streams.’ 
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And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart, 


The effect of the monosyllabic verb in the last line, followed by a 
break, recalls the famous 
Shook, but delayed to strike 


of the Paradise Lost. Tennyson firmly believed in blank verse as the 
proper vehicle of Homeric translation. Perhaps the most successful 
of modern translators is Worsley, who adopted the Spenserian stanza. 
In this particular instance he has achieved one effect which deserves 
to be compared, and not unfavourably compared, with Tennyson’s. 
The last line in the original describes the horses, who 

“‘Eoradres map’ dxeoqu evOpovoy 7@ pipvov 

Fixt by their cars, waited the golden dawn, 


is Tennyson’s rendering. 


Hard by their chariots stood, waiting the dawn divine, 


which is Worsley’s, sounds more imposing, and seems to close the 
description with greater force. Homer, however, calls the dawn 
neither golden nor divine, but ‘ well-throned,’ which may be likened 


to Shakespeare’s ‘ vestal throned in the west,’ meaning first the 
moon, and secondly Queen Elizabeth. Tennyson’s second attempt, 
Achilles over the Trench, is less interesting. The episode of 
Achilles fighting under the immediate protection of Athene, and 
vanquishing the Trojans with the assistance of supernatural fire on 
his head, pertains to the perishable form rather than to the imperish- 
able essence of the Homeric epic. The god from the machine does 
not appeal to us as it must have appealed to the audience of the 
Homeric rhapsodist. The knot never seems worthy of the champion. 
Oddly enough there is almost the same simile here also, except that 
the watch-fires are this time the standard, not the subject of com- 
parison. Achilles’s private halo is compared with them. 


And sheer-astounded were the charioteers 

To see the dread unweariable fire 

That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 
Burn’d, for the bright-eyed goddess made it burn. 


Homer knew nothing about the supposed invulnerability of Achilles 
who met his fate at the hands of Paris, as Hector told him he would. 
But the Trojans could not be expected to make provision against the 
influence of miracles upon the common trooper. 

Tennyson, as is well known, detested English hexameters and 
pentameters. He thought them unsuited to the genius of the 
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language. He laughed at them. In the emphatic words of Scrip- 
ture, he could not away with them. He liked the metre no better 
in German. He himself wrote English hendecasyllables, English 
galliambics, and English alcaics in his noble Ode to Milton. He 
must, one would think, have admired—he could not help admiring— 
Mr. Swinburne’s Sapphics. But hexameters, especially in rendering 
Homer, were his soul’s abhorrence. 


These lame hexameters, the strong-wing’d music of Homer! 
No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 

‘When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England ? 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon ? 

Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters ! 


I am not qualified to take up the cudgels for Voss. But Tenny- 
son, when he burst out in this ferocious diatribe, can hardly have 
meant to include Dr. Hawtrey’s beautiful translation of Helen's 
speech on the walls of Troy, beginning 


Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia. 


Tennyson is, of course, substantially right. The metre is not 
English, and cannot be made so. Hawtrey knew better than to try 
it on a large scale. He carefully chose the scene of his experiment 


and succeeded accordingly. Clough wrote English hexameters and 
sometimes even pentameters, with amazing fluency and cleverness. 
Sometimes, as in his lines on the Pantheon, he managed them with 
dignity and splendour. But as a rule he used them when he meant 
to be slipshod and dropped them when he meant to be serious. 
English pentameters are utterly hopeless. As Tennyson once said, 
‘All men detest slops, particularly gruel,’ is a fair specimen of the 
article. But his own published instances may be almost equalled from 
‘Catullus, whose dead songster never dies.’ Schoolboys and professors 
are accustomed to imitate the smooth mechanical elegiacs of Ovid. 
But these did not begin with that amorous versifier. 


Corneli, et factum me esse puta Hippocratem, 


is not a pretty line, but it is pure Catullus. Take another case. 
Catullus made fun of a certain Arrius, or, as we might say, ’Arry, for 
his habitual employment of superfluous aitches. He mentions a 
horrible rumour that since Arrius went to Syria, the Ionian Sea had 
become the Hionian, as it was said of the late Baron Channell that 
‘the Helen became the Ellen in passing through the chops of the 
Channell.’ 


Jam non Ionios esse, sed Ilionios 
is surely as bad as 


Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters. 
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English hexameters have not always been failures. If Longfellow 
wrote in Evangeline such a barbarous experiment as 


Children’s children sat on his knee and heard his great watch tick, 
he also wrote, 


Chanting the Hundredth Psalm, that grand old Puritan anthem, 


which is not unlike the ‘strong-winged music of Homer.’ In 
Charles Kingsley’s Andromeda, too, there are many Homeric lines. 
But these are the exceptions which would not be cited if they were 
not exceptions, and thus prove the rule. If we ever have the ideal 
translation of Homer in English verse, it will be in the metre of 
Milton and of Tennyson, not in his own. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
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THE DISLIKE TO DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Two articles have lately appeared in this Review, advising a certain 
rearrangement of the present conditions of domestic service. Both 
dealt with the matter almost entirely from the point of view of the 
employing householder. The following brief paper (which was in 
great part written before the appearance of the earlier article) 
approaches the same question from the point of view of the servant. 

That most young women of the working class dislike domestic 
service is generally admitted ; and there is a certain inclination on 
the part of persons who find this dislike inconvenient, to preach 
against it as a sort of depravity. The truth, however, is that these 
young women—like other classes of working people—understand 
their own needs and their own discomforts a great deal better than 
these are understood by their middle-class critics. 

The conditions of domestic service are still those of an earlier 
industrial and social system, and this earlier form does not harmonise 
with the sentiments of to-day. In other employments, the person 
employed sells a certain number of hours of labour, and, when those 
hours are over, all relation ceases between employed and employer. 
The worker has, in short, a life of her own, absolutely apart from her 
industrial life. The servant has no such life of her own. Her exist- 
ence may, perhaps, best be realised by a perusal of those chapters of 
Madame d’Arblay’s Diary in which are recorded her experiences as 
an attendant on Queen Charlotte. In this instance, the waiting- 
maid—for a waiting-maid in truth she was—regarded her position as 
one of distinction, and professed an almost religious regard for 
her mistress. Yet is there any reader of her vivid narrative to whom 
the position does not seem intolerable ? She is at beck and call from 
morning till night: her companions and her immediate superior are 
not of her own choosing, and are not sympathetic. She is exiled 
from her family and from her personal friends. Smiles and civility 
are expected from her, whatever her mood or state of health, and 
whatever the conduct towards her of the persons with whom she is 
brought into contact, even when one of these is a son of the house- 
hold in a state of intoxication. 

The domestic servant, in short, still lives under a system of total 
personal subservience. Now, a feeling has gradually grown up that total 
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personal subservience is intolerable and degrading; and itis this feeling 
which causes domestic service to be held in low social esteem by 
women who are often harder worked and less materially prosperous 
than most servants. The servant is despised, not because she cooks, 
er scrubs, or nurses a baby, still less because she has to yield obedience 
to orders—every factory worker has to do that in working hours— 
but because she consents to put herself permanently at some other 
person’s beck and call. 

One consequence of this position is that the servant is practically 
removed from her own circle and placed in another. I am afraid 
that a good many of the well-to-do are apt, in the ignorance of their 
Pharisaism, to regard such transplantation as an unmitigated advan- 
tage to the working man’s daughter. Yet it is surely obvious that, 
whatever may be a young girl’s social station, there are dangers in 
withdrawing her from the family influences in which she has grown 
up, and from free intercourse with her social equals. These dangers 
are increased if her education has left her comparatively unable to keep 
up an intimate correspondence by letter, or to fill up her solitude 
by any study. Yet more are these dangers intensified if young 
women thus withdrawn from their natural surroundings are at the 
same time required to obey a fixed and conventional code of 
manners, A servant on duty behaves according to rules of strict 
etiquette—that is to say, she exercises a prolonged self-restraint. 
Older people—especially older people of a different social grade—are 
apt to consider such self-restraint very salutary, and to desire that 
she should remain perpetually within that barrier of etiquette. 
Nature, however, is of a different mind, and has made young people 
of all grades averse to a life thus regulated; she has given them an 
eager hunger for equal companionship, for change, and especially 
for freedom. If the longing for these things does not find gratifica- 
tion in safe and permitted ways, it is likely to make for itself ways 
that are dangerous and prohibited. This isolation, in which many 
servants live, remote from the restraining public opinion of their 
relations and their own social class, removes more than one safeguard, 
and leaves them exposed to dangers little realised by benevolent 
persons who, judging other households by their own, regard domestic 
service as the safest of all callings. Unfortunately, there are too 
many households in which an unprotected girl is liable to tempta- 
tions and insults from which she would be safe in most factories and 
workshops. I do not wish to dwell upon this aspect of the question. 
It has been brought before me by instances in the experience of more 
than one young woman personally known to me, and it is unquestion- 
able that the very large majority of girls who pass into Homes and 
Refuges have been servants. Allowance must of course be made for 
the fact that any known lapse from good character is a more serious 
obstacle to employment in the case of a servant than in that, for 
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instance, of a factory worker; but even the most liberal deduction 
seems to leave the proportion excessive, No; domestic service is by 
no means invariably a safe haven, and to send a girl into a household 
of unknown character is not altogether the philanthropic action 
which many well-meaning persons suppose. 

I must confess that, if I were a mother of girls who had to choose 
between factory work andservice, I should give my voice unhesitatingly 
for the factory. The work would be probably harder, the material 
comforts less, and the manners rougher, but the girls would be working 
among their own class and living in their own home; and their 
health, their happiness, their companionships, would be under their 
mother’s eye. Nor can I think that an unwillingness on the part of 
girls to cut themselves off from all the natural ties of kindred and 
surroundings, to dwell among strangers in an unknown house, and to 
merge their lives completely in that of an alien household, is by any 
means a sign of perverse folly. 

The unwillingness, being thus natural, reasonable, and well-founded, 
is likely to be removed only by the removal of the special conditions 
which differentiate service from other employments. That is to say, 
servants must cease to be domiciled under their employer’s roof, and 
must, instead, come to work for a specified number of hours, as dress- 
makers and charwomen already do. I venture to say that under 
these conditions domestic service would speedily become a popular 
department of labour. It is interesting to observe that the writers 
of both the articles dealing with service are advocating this same 
change in the interests of the employer of servants. 

Of course, this change of system would require certain other 
alterations. It would, for instance, be quite necessary that an im- 
proved variety of registry-office should be established, which would 
undertake to supply competent and honest servants, each properly 
trained in her special branch. Already there are hundreds of small 
households to which such a registry would be most useful. There is, 
I am convinced, a profitable career awaiting the capable woman who 
shall be the first to organise a brigade of really good outdoor servants. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 





JEWISH WIT AND HUMOUR' 


RENAN, the great scholar whose loss the world of culture and learn- 
ing still deplores, makes a somewhat startling remark in his ‘ Histoire 
des Langues Sémitiques’ (i. 9, 11). He observes : ‘Les peuples 
sémitiques manquent presque complétement de curiosité et de la 
faculté de rire.” And, strange to say, Carlyle makes a somewhat 
similar observation, for he denies to the Jewish race the posses- 
sion of humour. Mr. Froude (Carlyle’s Life in London, ii. 480) 
quotes a conversation, in the course of which Carlyle remarks that 
the Jews have shown no trace of humour at any period of their 
history. 

Now there is an ancient Talmudic adage to this effect: ‘If one 
person tells thee that thou hast asses’ ears, do not mind it; but if 
two persons make this assertion, at once place a pack-saddle upon 
thy back.’ It might, indeed, be imagined that, if two such eminent 
authorities agree in denying to the Hebrew race the faculty of 
laughter and the power of evoking laughter, there must be some basis 
for the imputation. But I think that I shall have no difficulty in 
proving that this charge is unfounded. It is quite true that several 
of the nations of antiquity were singularly lacking in their perception 
of the ludicrous. The facetious element was not very strong in the 
Egyptians: no laughter lurks in the wondering eyes and broad calm 
lips of their statues. Nor can the Assyrians have had any genius for 
the comic: the large round eyes, the nose prominent and curved, the 
frames thick set and strong, mark them out as belonging to a type 
which is not witty, but essentially fierce and warlike. 

With the Hebrews, however, it was otherwise. They, at a com- 
paratively early stage in their history, attained that ripe and strong 
mental development which the elaboration of wit and the compre- 
hension of humour demand. And there is one leading trait in the 
annals of the Hebrew race which engendered and stimulated to the 
highest degree their vis comica—the faculty of saying witty and 
humorous things. Goethe, in his Torquato Tasso, exclaims with 
admirable truth and force :— 


! A Lecture delivered at the London Institution, January 5, 1893. 
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Wir Menschen werden wunderbar gepriift ; 
Wir kénnten’s nicht ertragen, hitt’ uns nicht 
Den holden Leichtsinn die Natur verlieh’n. 


Ay, the poor Jew has been, and still is to this very day, terribly 
tried. Crushed as he has been to the dust by the iron hand of 
bigotry, cowed by the soul-chilling venom of contempt and the 
oppression that ‘ maketh a wise man mad,’ he could not have survived, 
had not benign nature mercifully endowed him with extraordinary 
elasticity, with a wonderful power of resilience which enabled him to 
elude effectually all the attempts made at every age, and in every 
clime, to lay him low. 

But the genesis of his humour has also affected its nature, and 
imbued it with its peculiar characteristics. The mirth of the Hebrew 
does not come to him spontaneously. It is not the result of an 
over-abundance of animal spirits. It is not an outcome of the mere 
exuberance of being. I would rather liken it to the weapon with 
which a beneficent Maker has provided His feeble creatures, whereby 
they have been enabled to survive in the fierce struggle for existence. 
He that is unjustly reviled and ignominiously trodden under foot, finds 
relief either in a flood of tears or in a burst of irony. Hence it is 
that there is an undercurrent of sadness even in the mirth of the 
Hebrew. Hence, if I may use a musical metaphor, even the scherzo 
of his song moves in the minor key. 

We meet in Hebrew literature, and in the writings of those who 
were directly or indirectly nurtured in its spirit, with humour, the 
sympathetic representation of incongruous elements in human nature 
and life. We encounter wit which seizes on the unexpected, and 
places it before us in an attractive light. We meet with humour, 
diffuse, and flowing along, without any other law save its own fantastic 
will, We discover wit, brief and sudden, and sharply defined as a 
crystal. We detect wit and humour overlapping and blending with 
each other—pleasant fancies, quips and cranks, bons mots, to which 
utterance was given, perchance, amid the saddest and the most 
depressing environments. 

I shall, of course, experience considerable and, in some instances, an 
insurmountable difficulty in conveying these sallies of wit to a general 
audience, Many of the witticisms, being couched in Hebrew, in 
German, or in that strange degeneration and uncouth blend of the 
two languages called Yiddish, altogether lose their pungency and 
flavour when translated into the vernacular. Some of these humorous 
utterances presuppose a very accurate knowledge of the Bible—ay, 
even of the labyrinthine intricacies of the Talmud— in order to be fully 
appreciated. And when once you attempt to explain and to interpret, 
all the sparkle and effervescence of the witticism are irretrievably lost, 
and the savour thereof is like unto that of a bottle of champagne 
that was uncorked yesternight. 
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Some of the most devout and attentive readers of the Hebrew 
Scriptures may, perhaps, have failed to observe that even these pages 
contain illustrations of humour in its caustic form. And yet the 
scene on Mount Carmel, with all its sublime accessories, is not 
devoid of an element of grim jocularity. 

The false prophets of Baal have leapt upon the altar, and cried to 
their idol from morning unto even, ‘O Baal, hear us!’ Then Elijah 
steps forth, and mockingly exclaims, ‘Cry ye louder, for he is a god ; 
he is perhaps talking or walking, or he is ona journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth and must be awaked.’ We have here the main elements 
of the ludicrous—the degradation of something usually associated 
with power and dignity. We may, perhaps, compare this episode to a 
humorous stroke of Moliére, who, in one of his plays, introduces the 
messenger of the gods sitting tired on a cloud, and complaining of the 
number of Jupiter’serrands. The Goddess of Night expresses surprise 
that a god should be weary, whereupon Mercury indignantly replies, 
‘ Are then the gods made of iron ?’ 

Again, what can be more instinct with genuine humour than 
Isaiah’s description of the manufacture of an idol ?— 


He heweth down a tree; he burneth part thereof in a fire; with part thereof 
he eateth flesh; he roasteth meat and is satisfied: yea, he warmeth himself, and 
saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire. And the residue thereof he maketh 
a god, even his graven image: he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me ; for thou art a god. 


Another signal instance of rich humour is that afforded by the 
incident related in the Book of Esther wherein King Ahasuerus asks, 
‘What shall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour?’ and when Haman thinks in his heart, ‘To whom would 
the king delight to do honour more than to me?’ And it comes to 
pass, that all these marks of royal favour are to be bestowed upon 
none other than his arch-enemy Mordecai. The Midrash—as the 
Rabbinical commentary, or rather paraphrase of the Biblical narrative, 
is termed—embellishes the tale with several dramatic touches. It 
relates that when Haman desires to clothe the royal favourite with 
the imperial purple, Mordecai objects, and says, ‘This is unseemly. I 
am not worthy to have the royal mantle upon my shoulders until I 
have been duly purified.’ Haman has no alternative but to prepare 
a bath for his foe. When Mordecai has been arrayed in the kingly 
robes, Haman is about to set the diadem upon his head, but Mordecai 
protests, ‘Surely I am not worthy to bear the royal crown ere my 
locks have been dressed in seemly fashion.’ And his Excellency the 
Grand Vizier has to operate as a barber and hairdresser. ‘ Now get 
thee on horseback,’ says Haman. ‘ Alack,’ wails Mordecai, ‘I am too 
aged and infirm to mount this high steed unaided.’ And: Haman 
perforce submits to the last humiliation: he has to bow his proud 
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neck whilst his hated rival steps on his back and mounts the horse 
in comfort. 

Let me quote oue other illustration from the same book—the 
Midrash on Esther. 

The preacher was citing the text, ‘And Haman thought scorn to 
lay hands on Mordecai alone. He sought to destroy all the Jews 
throughout the kingdom of Ahasuerus.’ We may picture to our- 
selves the speaker’s lips curling with ineffable contempt as he 
proceeds to relate the following fable : 

A swallow once built her nest on the shores of the sea. It happened that the 
day was boisterous, and the waves were lashed into fury by the tempest, so that 
they burst upon the land and destroyed the little nest. The swallow was wroth, 
and said, ‘ Wait, ocean, until I punish thee for thy arrogance. I will turn the 
sea into dry land, and the land into a fountain of waters.’ And he took some 
drops of water into his beak and poured them upon the sand. And again he flew 
to and fro, and picked up some grains of sand and threw them into the sea, 
imagining, with conscious pride, that his purpose had now been fully accom- 
plished. His mate looks on in wonderment, and, wiser than her consort, she asks, 
‘ Thinkest thou thus to destroy the work of the Almighty Creator ?’ 


The fable reminds us of Sydney Smith’s simile about Mrs. Partington 
trying to keep back the waves of the Atlantic with her mop and pail. 
‘ She was excellent at a slop or puddle, but should never have meddled 
with a tempest.’ With what native force would the parable impress 
itself upon the minds of its hearers, as setting forth the impotence of 
the Hamans of every age to frustrate the purpose of the Almighty in 
the preservation of His people! 

You will recognise it as being in full accord with what I have 
observed on the subject that the ancient Hebrews, even on the most 
sorrowful day in their calendar—the fast which commemorates the 
destruction of their two temples—did not abandon themselves wholly 
to sorrow and wailing. In the Midrashic commentary on the Book 
of Lamentations we meet with dainty little strokes of mother-wit 
which resemble the smiles of a tear-bedewed face. Jeremiah laments 
the fall of the city ‘ that was full of people, great among the nations, 
a queen among the provinces.’ ‘Not in material power,’ comments 
the preacher, ‘ but in vigour of mind and force of intellect ;’ and he 
proceeds to recount illustrations of the mode in which the Hebrew 
excelled in native wit even the far-famed Athenian. He relates 
the story, that an indweller of the Hellenic capital, walking one day 
along the streets of Jerusalem, found a broken mortar. Wishing 
to exhibit his cleverness, he enters a tailor’s shop and, addressing 
himself to the owner, he says, ‘ Master, be so good as to put a patch 
upon this mortar.’ ‘I will gladly do so,’ responds the Hebrew, 
‘if you will oblige me by weaving a few threads of this material,’ 
offering him at the same time a handful of sand. 

Nay, even Jewish children are reputed to have been ready 
matches for the clever men of Athens, ‘Fetch me some cheese and 
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eggs,’ said an Athenian to a little boy. The boy did as he was 
bidden. ‘Now, my child,’ said the stranger, ‘tell me which of these 
cheeses was made from the milk of white goats, and which from the 
milk of black goats.’ ‘Thou art older and more experienced than I,’ 
replied the shrewd little Hebrew ; ‘tell me first, which of these eggs 
came from a white, and which from a black hen.’ The preacher 
further relates that Rabbi Joshua was once on a journey, when he 
noticed a short cut across the fields. A child, passing along, said to 
him, ‘ Do not walk across the fields, you will be trespassing.’ ‘ But,’ 
said Rabbi Joshua, ‘is not this a public footpath?’ ‘ Ay,’ rejoined 
the child, ‘trodden out by trespassers such as you would be.’ The 
sage pursued his way. As he entered the town, he noticed a 
little maid who was carrying a basket which was carefully covered. 
‘Tell me, my good child,’ said the Rabbin, ‘ what have you in that 
basket ?? The child answered, ‘If my mother had wished that 
everyone should know the contents of that basket she would not 
have covered it.’ Is there not a deep truth hidden beneath these 
simple words? The human mind must not seek to o’erstep the 
limits which have been set unto it. We would all fain know what 
the future has in store for us; but the veil which hides coming 
events from us has been woven by the Hand of Mercy. If the Lord 
had willed that we should have foreknowledge of the future, He 
would not have concealed it from us. There follows a goodly string 
of similar illustrations, which are invested with special interest owing 
to the fact that they have been incorporated in the Arabian Nights, 
transferred thence into the Italian collection of tales entitled Cento 
Novelle Antiche, and have thus become part and parcel of European 
literature. 

Whilst engaged in quoting from the Midrash, I may be permitted 
to cite a brief apologue from the same source which will, I think, 
vindicate the masters of the Talmud from the charge so often brought 
against them that they reduced woman to the same subordinate 
position which is assigned to her by Oriental nations generally. In 
one of the many and varied comments on the creation of woman 
contained in that work, the Emperor Hadrian is introduced as con- 
versing with Rabbi Gamaliel on several religious questions. With 
the object of casting ridicule upon the Bible, Hadrian exclaims, 
‘Why, your God is represented therein as a thief! He surprised 
Adam in his sleep, and robbed him of one of his ribs.’ The Rabbi's 
daughter, who is present, craves permission to reply to the Emperor. 
This is granted her. ‘But first let me implore thy imperial protec- 
tion, puissant sire!’ she exclaims. ‘A grave outrage has been 
perpetrated upon our house.’ ‘ Who has dared to inflict any harm on 
the abode of my friend?’ asks the sovereign. ‘Under cover of 
night an audacious thief broke into our house, took a silver flagon 
from our chest of plate, and left—a golden one in its stead.’ ‘What 
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a welcome thief!’ cries Hadrian ; ‘ would that such robbers might visit 
my palace every day!’ ‘And was not the Creator even such a thief 
as this,’ archly rejoins the blushing damsel—‘ who deprived Adam of 
a rib, and in lieu thereof gave him a loving, lovely bride ?’ 

From the teachers of the Talmud we pass to some of the preachers 
of later days. For these Maggidim, as they were termed, were 
the spiritual descendants of the ancient Homilists, even as these 
had regarded themselves with all humility and deference as the 
representatives of the olden prophets. Now, these later preachers 
were of opinion that they were by no means guilty of irreverence or 
indecorum if they succeeded in raising a smile or even eliciting a 
laugh in the course of their sermons. They did not see any reason 
why a preacher who is in earnest, eager to convince his hearers, 
determined to secure their interest and rivet their attention, should 
not appeal to all their faculties, not excluding their sense of humour. 
One of the most famous of these wandering preachers, whom we may 
dub the Jewish Abraham 4 Santa Clara, was Rabbi Jacob, the Maggid 
of Dubno, a small town in Poland, who flourished at the close of the 
last century. The Mashalim, or parables, which he was fond of intro- 
ducing into his pulpit addresses, have become household words in 
Jewry. 

A small circle in Berlin, the members of which were noted for the 
advanced and almost radical views they entertained on the subject of 
religious conformity, once invited him to deliver a rousing homily to 
them. He took up his parable and said : 

An inspector of mines was instructed by his government to examine the con- 
dition of his labourers at some distant smelting works. When he arrived he was 
painfully surprised at seeing the wan and pallid faces of the workmen. On inquiry, 
he learns from the foreman that they suffered greatly from the effects of their 
being obliged to fan the fire in the furnace by constantly blowing into it with 
their mouths. This effort had, naturally, greatly weakened their lungs. ‘Good 
heavens!’ exclaims the inspector, ‘have you then never heard of an instrument, 
the bellows, for blowing air into a furnace?’ ‘No, we have never heard of such 
a machine,’ rejoins the foreman. ‘Well, I will at once direct that efficient 
bellows be sent out to you.’ His order is executed. After a few weeks he 
returns to the works, and expects to find a great improvement in the looks of 
the poor operatives. To his great surprise and concern, he finds them looking 
even worse than before. ‘Have the bellows not arrived?’ he asks. ‘Ch, yes,’ 
is the reply ; ‘and we have implicitly obeyed your instructions; but however 
energetically we may use them, the furnace will no longer work.’ The inspector 
hastens to the furnace; he finds the fuel in its place, but all is cold, and dark, 
and black. ‘Why, you dotards,’ he cries, ‘ you have omitted to kindle the fire! 
Of what possible use can the bellows be, if there be no fire to be fanned into a 
glow?’ Ah, my brethren [continued the preacher], the sermon is the bellows 
which may hope to be effective, and to stir into enthusiasm the faith which glows 
within the human heart; but if there be not a spark of religion within you, 
what will the preacher’s most forcible plea avail ? 


The homely tale exercised a more powerful effect than many 4 
laboured homily. 
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On another occasion he was addressing a congregation of poor 
working men and women. 


I heard the other day [he said] of a pedlar who was trudging along the dusty 
highway with a heavy pack slung across his back. A carriage passes along, and 
the driver good-naturedly invites him to mount the seat beside him. The weary 
wayfarer gratefully accepts the offer. The driver notices, to his amazement, that 
the pedlar is still bent beneath the weight of his burden. ‘My good man, why 
do you not put down your load while you can?’ ‘Ah, my friend, it is so kind of 
you to offer me a seat in your carriage ; it would not be right if I added the weight of 
my pack.’ Anddo you not act like this foolish pedlar, my brethren, you who carry 
your cares and frets about with you until they bow you to the ground, refusing to 
trust in your God, who has made and who bears you. Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord, and He will sustain thee. 


Some of these preachers were very apt in the replies they gave 
to the sceptics of their day. One of this fraternity was asked, ‘ Why 
need we pray? Is the Deity not omniscient? Does He not know 
our every thought and desire? Why must we labour painfully to 
give utterance to our wants?’ Thereupon the pastor shrewdly replied, 
‘Why has the watchman been appointed to proclaim each hour in 
the dead of night? Do the citizens need this information, seeing 
that they are snugly abed, and have no appointments to keep? It is 
done as a guarantee to us, so that we may be sure that the watchman 
is at his post, and has not fallen asleep. Even thus the Lord desires 
our prayers, not for Himself but for our sakes, so that we may prove 
that in the world’s stress and strain we have not forgotten Him.’ 

It is, indeed, interesting to note how clever some of these old- 
world Rabbins were at repartee, bookworms and recluses though they 
were. Ezekiel Landau received his call to Prague while he was still 
in early manhood. His appointment evoked some jealousy on the 
part of older aspirants, who had deemed themselves better fitted for 
the high appointment. When he took his seat for the first time, at 
a gathering of the notables, on a raised dais, one of these disappointed 
rivals observed ironically, ‘Rabbi, it seems to me that thy chair is 
somewhat too high for thee.’ Landau, turning to him, answered 
with a good-natured smile, ‘ Friend, thou art mistaken: thy table is 
too low for me.’ 

We have been accustomed to think of the elder Mendelssohn as a 
subtle metaphysician, perpetually immersed in abstruse philosophic 
studies, and exclusively engaged in arousing his fellow-religionists 
from their mental apathy, and in exterminating the brutal prejudices 
that had so long prevailed against them. But he also took a keen 
pleasure in social intercourse, and delighted in amiable sallies of wit. 
The story of his courtship is not without its romantic touches. He 
loved a fair blue-eyed maiden, but he was ill-favoured and crook- 
backed—an infirmity that had been increased by bending over the 
ledger by day and poring over the writings of philosophers by night. 
The first impulse of the maiden was to reject his suit. Shy and 
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reserved though he was, he one day took courage and engaged in con- 
versation with her. ‘Do you believe what our sages of old have taught, 
that marriages are made in heaven?’* ‘ Assuredly,’ replied the pious 
maiden, ‘I have heard,’ Moses Mendelssohn continued, ‘ that in my 
case something weird and strange came to pass. You know what 
our ancient masters further teach on this head. At our birth the 
proclamation goes forth, this man-child shall be united in marriage 
with such and such a maiden. It was told unto me that, when I was 
born, the name of my future wife was duly proclaimed. And the 
fiat went forth that she would be afflicted with an unsightly hump. 
Then my soul wailed forth, ‘A damsel that is deformed is apt to 
grow sour and ill-tempered. A damsel must be fair, so that she may 
be amiable. Beneficent Creator, lay the hump upon me, and suffer 
this babe to grow up in beauty, charming all her beholders.’ When 
the maiden had heard these words, her eyes beamed with love and 
admiration. And not many days elapsed ere she became the affianced 
bride of the happy philosopher. 

It is said that Mendelssohn was very fond of sweet things. When 
eating sugar he lamented that he could not eat it sugared. A com- 
panion good-naturedly taunted him with this weakness, saying, 
‘Only fools like sweets.’ ‘ Ah, friend,’ rejoined he, ‘ wise men have 
said this, so that they might keep all the sweets tothemselves.’ He 
could at times be very severe. One day a young military gentleman 
rudely accosted him, and asked sneeringly, ‘What is your stock-in- 
trade?’ ‘That which you seem to be sadly lacking in, sir—brains !’ 

Some illustrations should now be given of the leading Hebrew 
poets and satirists—of Jehudah Hallevi, the sweetest post-biblical 
singer of Israel ; of Alcharisi, the author of the Tachkemoni, touching 
whom Professor Chenery, the late editor of The Times, wrote with 
such keen insight in his introduction to his edition of the Machberoth 
Ithiel ; of Immanuel of Rome, the friend of Dante, whom Dean Mil- 
man has too severely stigmatised as the Jewish Aretino, for, compared 
with that Italian profligate, his muse may be described as well-nigh 
saintly. But I am confronted with the difficulty that it is impossible 
to reproduce their subtle and ingenious combinations in a modern 
language. We must content ourselves with two examples. 


A Riddle by Jehudah Hallevi. 


It has an eye, and still is blind: 
A boon to man and womankind : 
It gives us raiment far and wide, 
And yet it naked does abide. 
‘PON YL 


Immanuel, in one of the chapters of his Machberoth, ridicules a 
certain class of commentators on account of their far-fetched inter- 
pretations, that worthy folk ‘who write on books as men with 
diamonds write on glass, obscuring light with scratches.’ A disciple 
asks his master, ‘ In the book of Esther it is written, ‘“‘ And the Law 
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was given in Shushan.” How can’ this be? Was the Law not 
revealed on Mount Sinai?’ ‘Thou art mistaken, my son,’ replies the 
shallow-brained teacher; ‘Shushan does not here signify a town, 
but the lily. Knowest thou not that the Law was given in the joyous 
month when the lilies bloom ?’ 

Our difficulties in the way of translation are lessened as we reach 
more recent times, when Jewish authors commenced to write in the 
vernacular. In Heine and Borne we probably reach the highest and 
most perfect evolutions of Hebrew wit and humour. It is true that 
these two gifted writers outwardly renounced Judaism, but, as the 
historian Graetz subtly puts it, only like combatants who, by 
assuming the colours of their enemy’s uniform, could all the more 
easily strike and successfully vanquish him. The rich and varied 
blossoms of their fruitful minds sprang from Jewish soil, and were 
only ripened by the sun of European culture. Their love of truth, 
their devotion to freedom, but especially their wit, were Jewish. The 
bursts of light with which they illumined Germany, now in all the 
varied hues of the rainbow, and again in lurid flashes, were all charged 
with the electricity of their Judaic origin and training. Heine was, 
beyond question, the more gifted of the two. No echo, but a real 
voice. A surpassing lyric poet, a master of prose, on whom a large 
portion of Goethe’s mantle had fallen; the successor of Goethe in the 
most signal phase of his life-work—in the war of the liberation of 
human thought. His weapons in this warfare were a wondrous com- 
mand of incisive satire, and a matchless wit that was, alas! Aristophanic 
in its scurrility—alas ! also, Mephistophelian in its audacity and lack 
of reverence. And thus we behold him, by turns as tender as Sterne, 
and by turns as savage and gross as Swift. 

He called himself one of the first men of the century, representing 
that he had been born on New Year’s day 1800. He became a 
convert to Christianity, not from conviction, but because, as he 
averred, a certificate of baptism constituted, in those days, the only 
card of admission to the charmed circle of European culture. Yet 
he was always proud of having sprung from Judea, which, by a happy 
epigram, he termed a Protestant Egypt. He made but scant pro- 
gress in the acquisition of its language. 

I could never get on so far in Hebrew as my watch, which had much familiar 


intercourse with pawnbrokers, and in this way contracted many Jewish habits ; 
for example, it would not go on Saturdays, 


But on the annals of his ancestors he dwells with lingering 
fondness. 


Jewish history is beautiful ; but latter-day Jews reflect discredit on their sires,. 
who would otherwise be placed far above the Greeks and Romans. I believe that 
if the Jewish race were extinct, but it were known that a single survivor of that 
people still existed somewhere, men would journey a hundred leagues to grasp that 
man’s hand. But now we are despised. 


VoL. XXXIII—No. 193 Il 
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Again he says : 


Modern Jewish history is tragic; and yet if one were to write about this 
tragedy he would be laughed at. That is the most tragic thing of all. 


He elected to live in France, ‘the Gascony of Europe’ (as he 
strikingly dubbed that country), on account of her intense love of 
freedom. 

For an Englishman [as he was fond of saying] loves freedom as he loves his 
lawfully wedded wife, whom he regards as his safe possession, and does not treat 
with any special tenderness. A German loves freedom as he does his aged grand- 
mother, for whom he always keeps a snug corner by the fireside, where she dis- 
courses fairy tales to her listening children. But the Frenchman dotes on freedom 
as he does on his chosen bride. Tis affection for her glows and flames: he throws 
himself at her feet with the most exaggerated protestations of endearment ; he will 
fight for her to the death; he will commit a thousand follies for her sake. 


Many a shrewd remark of his touching French politics may be 
cited. The following is not inappropriate to the present crisis in the 
history of the French Republic : 


In other countries, when a citizen becomes dissatisfied with his government he 
emigrates ; in France, he requires the government to emigrate. 


With the English nation he had but little sympathy; he knew 
too little of them. He terms them 


the deities of ennui, who rush through every country at post speed in their 
lacquered carriages, leaving behind them everywhere a grey dust-cloud of sadness. 


It is a remarkable circumstance that, even when Heine was 
prostrated by a terrible malady and lay on his mattress-grave, as he 
termed it, he still retained his gaiety, and indulged in sportive fancies 
to the last. When he was asked about the state of his nerves in 
1855, the year of the Great Exhibition in Paris, he replied: ‘My 
nerves are of that remarkable wretchedness, that I am convinced they 
would obtain the prize medal for pain and misery at the Exhibition.’ 
He read all the medical books which treated of his disease. But he 
said to a friend, who found him thus engaged: ‘I do not know what 
good this reading is to do me, except that it will qualify me to give 
lectures in Heaven on the ignorance of doctors on earth concerning 
diseases of the spinal marrow.’ 

It is extremely difficult to make any selection from among the 
innumerable brilliant sayings that scintillate on his pages. The story 
is told of an author who sent his manuscript to an eminent critic, 
with the request that he should be good enough to turn down any 
page on which he would discover a remark to which he took ex- 
ception. The author was not over-pleased when he found that all the 
corners of the pages of his book formed one big dog-ear. Similarly, 
I might lay all the volumes written by Heine under contribution, but 
I must limit myself to culling a few smart sayings here and there. 

Novels he terms the dessert of literature. 
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Wise men think out new thoughts, and fools proclaim them. 
Every man who marries is like the Doge, who weds the Adriatic: he knows 
not what he may find therein, treasures, pearls, or—monsters. 


His contemporary, Borne, was an equally ardent soldier in the war 
of the liberation of human thought, and equally zealous in pleading 
for the civil emancipation of his race, but he did not wield the pen 
with like mastery. One of his utterances is extremely noteworthy, 
tracing, as it does, the genesis of that anti-Semitism which still 
shames Germany. He indicates it in a sentence which, rising from 
the low level of a pun, ascends to the higher plane of an epigram. 
He says, ‘ Ihr hasst die Juden nicht weil sie es verdienen, sondern 
weil sie verdienen,’ which may be clumsily Englished thus: ‘ Your 
hatred of the Jews is not because they have earned it, but because 
they earn.’ His satire is not uniformly so lucid or so keen as 
Heine’s. Does he write in praise or dispraise of academic training 
when he says, ‘ The presence of a University makes a country stupid 
for miles around ’ ? 

During the major portion of this century, the Hungarian Saphir 
was acknowledged as the leading humourist in Austria. His caustic 
satire made him excessively distasteful to the petty sovereigns with 
whom the Germany of those days abounded. Ordered to quit the 
territory of one of those princelets, he calmly observed: ‘If his 
Highness will deign to look out of his palace windows, he will see me 
crossing the frontier of hisdominion.’ On another occasion the King 
of Bavaria, who was fond of dabbling in poetry, ordered him to leave 
the country within twenty-four hours. On being asked whether he 
could manage to get away in so short a time, he answered, ‘ Oh, 
certainly. For if my own feet will not carry me with sufficient 
rapidity, I can always borrow some of the superfluous feet in his 
Majesty’s last volume of poems.’ An author, jealous of Saphir’s fame, 
taxed him with writing for money. ‘I do not act thus,’ he con- 
tinued, drawing himself up proudly, ‘I write for fame.’ ‘I admit 
the soft impeachment,’ rejoined Saphir, ‘ everyone writes for that which 
he most grievously lacks—J lack money, you lack fame.’ 

Some of his sayings anent money are as witty as they are 
true. 

Who has money? The rich. That is a misfortune. If only the poor people 
had money we should see what poor devils those rich people are. It is no art to 
be rich when you have much money, and it is no merit to be poor when you have 
none, 


What ismoney? A metal heel under the boots of little people in order to 
make them appear as tall as others. 


An acquaintance once said to him, ‘ Making debts ruins a man,’ 
‘My experience is different,’ dryly observed Saphir : ‘I find that pay- 
ing debts ruins me.’ He was asked to give his opinion concerning a 
certain comedian. ‘Joking apart, was the shrewd rejoinder, ‘ he is 

112 
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not a bad actor.’ He was equally severe upon himself. If he was 
not the exact counterpart of Socrates in his wisdom, he resembled him 
in the possession of satyr-like features. Many a shaft did he level 
against his ugliness. He wrote the following stanza beneath the 
portrait which faces the title-page of the edition of his collected 


works : 
So ist mein Talent, so mein Gesicht ; 
Gefallen beide meinem Leser nicht, 
So sprech’ ich, wie die Jungfrau spricht, 
Ach, es war nicht meine Wahl. 


I have hitherto limited myself to the adducing of specimens of 
wit and humour that have been uttered by members of the Hebrew 
race. A few examples may be cited of instances in which notable 
Hebrews have stimulated the wit of their Gentile fellow-countrymen. 
Lovers of art will still remember the enthusiasm with which Abraham 
Solomon’s stirring picture, ‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ was greeted. 
The artist, not being a Royal Academician, had his painting ‘skied,’ 
All the pictures contributed by that august fraternity were as usual 
hung on the line. Thomas Landseer was in ecstasies as he beheld 
the thrilling scene depicted on the canvas, and exclaimed: ‘There 
is Solomon in all his glory, but not R.A.’d like one of these !’ 

The Saturday Review, shortly after the death of that illustrious 
philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, published a very sympathetic 
and eulogiscic review, in which the writer observed: ‘Such a career 
cannot be crystallised into an epigram nor summed up in a bon mot.’ 
On this statement Punch felicitously commented, ‘ Yes, it can. 
“* Bon Mo,” good Moses.’ This is worthy to rank with another of 
Punch’s happy puns. When Lord Rothschild took his oath as a 
peer with his head reverently covered, in accordance with Jewish 
usage, that journal suggested that he should assume the style and 
title of Lord Hatton. 

In conclusion, I propose, without, I hope, falling into anecdotage, 
to quote some short anonymous tales or remarks which describe a 
few of the characteristics of the Israelitish race—some of their foibles, 
ay, and their misfortunes—in a humorous garb. These witticisms 
possess all the essentials of true humour, as the jest is, for the most 
part, though not invariably, turned by the speaker against himself, 
and the laughter which the raillery evokes is invested with a genial, 
kindly, and loving character. The authorship of the joke is unknown ; 
the witticism passes from mouth to mouth; in some instances, it 
has never before been written down. A striking commentary was 
recently made by a Russian Jew on the judicial corruption which 
stains his country. He passed the Law Courts in one of the cities of 
the Empire, and noticed a fine statue placed in front of the building. 
‘Whom does that statue represent?’ he inquires of a passer-by. 
‘Why, Justice, of course!’ ‘How sad,’ exclaims the Jew, heaving a 
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profound sigh, ‘that Justice should be relegated to the outside of 
the edifice and be altogether excluded from admission within!’ 

‘Death is the best physician,’ said a witling to his medical 
attendant, who had been somewhat too assiduous in his professional 
visits. ‘Why so?’ asked the doctor. ‘Because he only pays one 
visit.’ 

A dialogue overheard at the Stock Exchange on a frosty winter's 
day: ‘Mr. Moses, what would you advise me to buy to-day?’ 
‘ Thermometers, of course; they are very low at present, and are sure 
to rise.’ 

A Mr. Goldsmith became a convert to Christianity. He thought 
it advisable to adopt a name with a more Gentile ring, and dubbed 
himself Mr. Smith. ‘What a fool!’ exclaimed a member of the 
congregation on hearing of the change; ‘this is the first Jew who 
has thrown away his gold.’ 

At a festive banquet, representatives of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish clergy had been invited, and were engaged in pleasant 
converse. The Rabbi, faithful to the dietary precepts of his religion, 
partook of only a few of the dishes. An appetising joint of roast 
pork was set on the table. The Catholic priest turned to his neigh- 
bour, and asked, ‘When will the time come that I may have the 
privilege of serving you with a slice of this delicious meat ?’ ‘ When 
I have the gratification of assisting at your Reverence’s wedding,’ 
the Rabbi rejoined, with a courteous bow. 


I am painfully conscious that I have brought before you but very 
little original matter. All the instruction and amusement that I 
have been able to afford you are due to the labours of others. May 
I justify my action by relating to you the little-known fable of the 
Bee and the Spider? The bee and the spider were disputing with 
each other as to the superiority of their respective fabrics. ‘ Ah,’ said 
the spider haughtily, ‘ you draw your material from outside ; you cull 
it from every flower of the field, while I rely exclusively upon my 
own resources. I spin my threads out of my own body.’ ‘ Quite 
true,’ said the bee, ‘and you fashion worthless cobwebs, which people 
are ever anxious to destroy. I produce sweet honeycombs, that serve 
for the perpetual delight and sustenance of man, satisfying his hunger 
and illumining his darkness.’ Will it be arrogant on my part, if I 
utter the hope that I have not spun cobwebs into your brain, but set 
before you a small and not unwelcome dish of honey ? 


HERMANN ADLER, 
Chief Rabbi. 
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HANSOMS AND THEIR DRIVERS 


THE honour of inventing the vehicle which Lord Beaconsfield poetic- 
ally designated the ‘Gondola of London’ belongs to one Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom, an architect of some repute in his day. Hansom 
was born at York in the year 1803, and at: the age of thirteen was 
apprenticed to his father, a joiner of that city. The youthful joiner, 
however, exhibited such remarkable skill in designing that it was 
resolved to give him a better opportunity of developing his talents, 
and in the second year of his apprenticeship his articles were cancelled 
and fresh ones taken out with Mr. Phillips, an architect of York. 
At the expiration of his term Hansom served successively as clerk 
and assistant to sundry firms until 1828, when he started business 
on his own account, entering into partnership with an architect of 
the name of Welch. For a time he prospered exceedingly, and 
executed many important works in various northern towns and in the 
Isle of Man. But the terms of the contract for his best-known work, 
the erection of Birmingham Town Hall, were so unfavourable that 
they caused his bankruptcy. After this he abandoned architecture 
for the nonce, and became manager of the business affairs of one 
Dempster Hemming, of Caldecote Hall. His abilities in designing 
did not, however, remain idle, and it was during this period that he 
evolved the invention which bears his name. In 1834 he was 
persuaded by Hemming to register his ‘ Patent Safety Cab,’ which by 
a process of gradual development and improvement has since resolved 
itself into the smart-looking vehicle with which we are familiar in the 
streets of London to-day. 

But the hansom as we know it now bears little resemblance to 
the cumbrous vehicle designed by the inventor. In its original 
design the hansom consisted of a square body with two wheels (about 
seven to eight feet in diameter), of the same height as the body of 
the carriage. The specification of the invention may be read with 
interest. It sets forth that— 


T, the said Joseph Hansom, do hereby declare that the nature of my said in- 
vention consists in the construction of vehicles or carriages for the conveyance of 
passengers, goods, and all other kinds of loads of such certain and improved form 
that: 
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Firstly, the centres of the wheels or other equivalent rotary agents may corre- 
spond to any degree that may be fitting or expedient with the line of traction or 
propulsion, and, at the same time, the wheels be of much larger dimensions, and 
the body parts of the carriages situated much nearer the ground than has hitherto 
been conveniently practicable. 

Secondly, that the wheels and shafts may in all cases be of those dimensions 
best adapted to facility of draught, and in certain cases the wheels be dispensed 
with altogether; that is to say, understanding by the term wheels what are 
usually so-called, having felloes, naves, and spokes, 

And thirdly, that the part appropriated to the load, or body part, shall in the 
case of passenger carriages be more easy of entrance and exit than the body parts 
of such carriages now usually are, and in the case of carriages for the conveyance 
of goods and other articles of dead weight, that the said body part may be con- 
veniently detached or unattached upon loading or unloading. 

By which several improvements, one, or other, or all of them, I consider that 
the constructive or propulsive force requisite, the wear and tear of the carriages, 
and the risk of accidents will each and all be greatly lessened; and much also of 
the labour, loss of time, and waste of commodity attendant on ordinary methods of 
loading and unloading carriages be avoided. 


Hansom sold his rights to a company for 10,000/., a large sum, 
but he never seems to have received any of the money. Like so 
many other inventors, he sowed the seed for others to reap the 
harvest, but in this instance the harvest was not reaped by the 
company which bought the patent. Notwithstanding that much 
money was spent in improving the invention, and in floating it upon 
the market, the company became insolvent in 1839. Hansom then 
took over the management for a time, and succeeded in getting 
things once more into working order. For these services he was paid 
300/., and this appears to have been the only money he ever received 
for his invention. He died at Fulham so lately as 1882. 

Hansoms, like their inventor, appear to have been exposed to 
many vicissitudes of fortune, especially in their early days. They 
were regarded at first with suspicion and dislike, and their ‘ safety’ 
qualities were greatly doubted. The British public of fifty years 
ago was notoriously slow to accept new ideas, and to this may doubtless 
be attributed the failure of the company which endeavoured to float 
Mr. Hansom’s invention. For many years the steady-going ‘ four- 
wheeler’ held the field against its new and more enterprising rival, 
but little by little the hansom made its way; though how slow was 
its growth in popularity may be gathered from the following extract 
from a magazine article,' written nearly twenty years after the patent 
was taken out : 


‘We admire the talent of the man who invented the ‘Hansom.’ The design 
must have appeared to him in a dream, for no working man could ever have hit 
off such a queer, upside-down, incongruous-looking vehicle. The construction of 
a Hansom is certainly not handsome according to old-fashioned ideas of beauty or 


1 Colbourne Magazine, 1850. 
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handsome does,’ for there is no denying that they get over the ground well. But 
with respect to appearance, what would have been thought of a mail-coachman in 
former days driving in the guard’s seat? It would have been the death of poor 
Nimrod, who studied propriety from the cock of the beaver—or ‘castor’ as they 
used to call it—to the square of the elbow. . . . There is a Hansom’s Patent 
Safety Cab Company, which leads one to infer that Hansom is a real living hero, 
and not a sort of Old Parr, or Earl of Aldborough of Holloway’s Pills, . . . and 
there are many others all on the ‘ safety’ principle, which means that if the horse 
tumbles down he will get up again at his leisure without inconveniencing the 
passenger. Still, they are queer-looking things, with their high wheels, their 
back seats, and trap-doors for the rider to communicate with the driver. 


However, in spite of ridicule and unfavourable criticism, the hansom 
won its way slowly but surely. ‘ All the world seems to be acquiring 
a taste for patent safeties, wrote some one a year or two later, ‘and 
every club-house in Pall Mall and St. James’s Square has a fringe of 
hansoms hanging about its skirts.’ But the ‘ world’ of that particular 
writer was a narrow one, for at that period hansoms were chiefly 
affected by the jewnesse dorée, the dwellers in what Sir William 
Harcourt once called the ‘ parallelogram of ignorance ’"—club-land. To 
quote from another source : 


Hansoms are most patronised by young men, who like them as a vehicle in 
which they can see and be seen, and because they are fast and will push on despite 
of stoppages and policemen, defying the ever opening trenches of the rival gas and 
water companies, the hazards of a pulling up before the sitting magistrates or the 
aldermen, or the Lord Mayor in the east, or the High Court of Police Commis- 
sioners in the west—alike undaunted by the fear of Captain Hay or Commissioner 
Harvey; because they turn corners so sharply as almost to cut down lamp-posts, 
and grind away granite curbstones in performing this feat; because it is more 
pleasant to smoke in them than in their competitors. Young-elderly gentlemen— 
the Colonel Oldbags of our days—who are well pleased with any safe opportunity 
for exhibiting a little youthful temerity, also uphold your hansoms as adapted to 
show, without the appearance of ostentation, their constitutional insensibility to 
all the dangers of an open carriage, to each and all of which they are really all the 
time most sensitive.* 


At that period hansoms were rarely seen in the City; in fact, they 
were generally regarded with dislike by the staider portion of the 
community. To ride in one was thought ‘ fast,’ a curious superstition 
which stilllingers in the breasts of some elderly ladies at the present 
day. ‘Hansoms, we are gravely told, ‘are never seen in waiting near 
the chapel of a private lecturer or popular preacher.’ The four- 
wheelers monopolised all that sort of custom, for which their more 
sober and steady gait eminently qualified them. Time changes all 
things, and now we find the hansom patronised alike by the Exeter 
Hall evangelist and the young man about town. No doubt this 
growth in popularity is largely due to the steady advance which has 
been made in the construction and appointments of hansoms. The 
smart, dashing-looking vehicles with their india-rubber tires, spring 


* Fraser's Magazine, 1852. 
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seats, square lamps, and numerous little contrivances to enhance the 
comfort of the rider, which may be seen in the West End and the City 
to-day, bear about as much resemblance to the original cumbrous in- 
vention of Mr. Hansom as Westminster Abbey does to a Noah’s ark. 

Turning from hansoms to their drivers we find that a correspond- 
ing improvement has taken place with respect to them also. They 
have their little failings, of course—what body of men has not ?—but, 
taken as a whole, the average drivers of hansom cabs in the present day 
are smart, intelligent men, sober, honest, and hard-working, possessed 
of keen powers of observation, and a more than usual share of good 
humour. They have little or nothing in common with the obtrusive, 
surly, besotted drivers of the ‘ growlers ’ and ‘ crawlers’ of fifty years 
ago. In writing thus it must be understood that reference is only 
made to the drivers of hansoms. The drivers of four-wheelers may 
have the same good qualities for aught I know, but I know nothing 
about them, and as a hansom-driver once remarked to me with an air 
of ineffable superiority, ‘You see, they belongs to quite another class.’ 
Without making any invidious comparisons, it must be generally 
admitted that, in outward appearance at least, the driver of a hansom 
has distinctly the advantage of his brother of the four-wheeler. He 
has often about him a certain ‘ horsey’ cut as of a lounger at Tatter- 
salls’, he is prodigal with his coats and capes, his hat is neatly brushed, 
and he goes in for startling effects in the way of neckties. In fine 
weather he will sport a button-hole—generally a dahlia or some flower 
of that ilk—on good days he even runs to a cigar. Such are the 
outward and visible signs of a prosperous driver, and the public which 
notes them approvingly should not be niggardly of its fares, for often 
they are dearly bought, and a good swift hansom is worth twice as 
much as a ‘ bone-shaker’ any day. In spite of all that may be urged 
to the contrary, the London cabmen have many hardships to endure. 
Their struggle for a living is a very keen one, they have to work early 
and late in all winds and weathers, and often for a mere pittance, or 
for nothing at all. 

The burden which presses most hardly upon them is the high 
price they have to pay for their cabs, and which they must pay 
before they get any return for their labour. The price a driver 
pays for the hire of his hansom (four-wheelers are on a totally dif- 
ferent footing) varies according to the season. In the winter the 
driver pays about 12s. a day for a cab and a change of horses—the 
cabman’s ‘ winter,’ it should be noted, runs from about September to 
March. Inthe summer season the prices are much higher. The 
summer season begins on Easter Monday, when the price for a cab 
and a change of horses is from 15s. to 20s, a day, according to the 
cab. From that date it gradually rises week by week to the Derby 
Day, when it reaches its zenith, and after that gradually declines 
until September. On Derby Day it has been known to run up to as 
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much as 358. or 40s. for a good horse and cab. Such are the average 
prices, and it is obvious that a driver must work both himself and 
his horses very hard to make them up, and to leave any profit over 
for himself. There is one day in the year, though, on which a cab- 
proprietor will take practically what he can get, and that is Good 
Friday. Good Friday is a black-letter day with London cabmen. 
Every man who can do so without losing his place stops at home. 
It is not worth the while to take a cab out on that day. A driver 
told me that on last Good Friday he took out a hansom, for which 
he engaged to pay 5s. He only earned 2s. 6d. by fares all day long, 
so that he actually lost 2s. 6d. by the transaction. 

This is the more general—in fact the almost universal—system 
of hiring, but, of course, other arrangements may be made. Some 
drivers, for example, hire a cab and a horse for so much, taking the 
good with the bad, and paying a fixed weekly price all the year 
round. A few are so fortunate as to have a stock-in-trade of their 
own, A cabman will tell you that it would cost him about 150/. to 
start on his own account—that is, with one of the latest cabs and two 
horses—but that, as a matter of fact, he could start for as little as 
601. A very decent cab-horse can be obtained for 25/. A man start- 
ing would not take a ‘ green’ horse, but a seasoned one, which had 
seen some service. With a good turn-out he would reckon to take in 
fares, on an average, 17s. to 18s, aday in winter, and in summer about 
25s. Of course, out of that there has to be paid forage and stabling 
for his horses, and a shelter for his cab. But the man who drives 
his own cab and horses can manage very comfortably indeed. 

Most hansom-cabdrivers speak very bitterly—and with reason— 
of the hard terms imposed upon them by those who let them their 
cabs. There are many cruel ‘sweaters’ among the London cab- 
proprietors, who take an unfair advantage of the poverty and dis- 
organised condition of the men—for there is very little esprit de 
corps among London cabmen, unfortunately—and grind them down 
to terms which render it well-nigh impossible for them to make a 
decent living. Of course, there are honourable exceptions to this 
rule, notably the Shrewsbury and Talbot Company, who are con- 
siderate with their men, and whose terms are very fair, But in cab- 
letting, as in other things, the middleman enters largely, and it is 
the middleman, or ‘ cab-minder,’ who sweats so mercilessly for the 
large horse-dealers and cab-builders. But some of the proprietors 
are very merciless too. The mere mention of the name of one of 
them raises a howl of execration in any assembly of cabmen. This 
man, last June, was demanding 17s. 6d. a day for inferior cabs, 
with iron tires, and bad, slow-going horses, which the drivers could 
searcely urge along. People will not patronise these sort of cabs 
if they can help it, yet, if the drivers fell only a penny short 
of the 17s. 6d. at night, they were dismissed without mercy. There 
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is also a firm owning many cabs, whose property is a disgrace to 
the streets. The majority of their cabs would not fetch 51. each in 
a sale, and most of their horses are suffering from the disease popu- 
larly known as the ‘Duke.’ Yet the charge for these tumble-down 
‘ properties’ is 19s. a day, and woe betide the unfortunate driver 
who at the end of the day fails to produce the uttermost farthing 
of that sum. There is another proprietor who out-Shylocks Shylock, 
and insists upon the drivers paying half the hire when they come 
in to change their horses, and if they are unable to produce it he 
summarily dismisses them. In fact, many cab-proprietors put the 
price of their cabs up to such an extent that the men at times have 
to resort to the ‘ buck-rider ’ (of whom more anon) to get their money, 
and, what is worse, they have to punish and distress their horses, The 
money has to be paid somehow. If it is not forthcoming they get 
their ‘ bill,’ and when a man gets his ‘ bill’ it means that he must 
go and find a cab elsewhere—if he can. There is a distinct dis- 
advantage in starting anew, for many proprietors will palm off an 
old cab and a worn-out horse on a driver who comes to them for the 
first time, promising to improve his property later on, a promise 
which is not always redeemed. A notable exception to this rule, 
however, is a proprietor by the name of Fairbank, commonly known 
as ‘Flying Fairbank,’ because he provides such swift horses and 
easy-going cabs. 

The number of hours which a cabman works is very great. The 
average is from 9 o’clock in the morning of one day, until about 
1 a.M. of the next. ‘To keep a home comfortable a man cannot 
manage under 9 A.M. until 1 a.M., and at times I “ follow myself” and 
lie down in my clothes,’ said a cabman to the writer a few months 
ago. A cabman has to work every day in the week to make a living. 
Often they work thirteen days at a stretch before they rest. The 
Shrewsbury and Talbot Company strongly advocate the Sunday rest, 
and they are also the pioneers of the half-day-on-Saturday movement. 
With them also a man who works five days at a stretch gets the cab 
on the sixth day for half the money. This is, however, an excep- 
tional company. For the most part the length of hours the men 
have to work is excessive, and in a more laborious occupation would 
be impossible. Under existing circumstances an eight hours day 
would be of no use to cabmen. It would simply mean starvation. 

It is well-nigh impossible to give an accurate idea of a cabman’s 
average earnings. Speaking roughly, it may be said to average from 
about 15s. to 18s. a week. There are times, of course, when many 
make more than this ; some make less ; and not a few, it is to be feared, 
at the end of the week have nothing to show but a positive deficit, 
that is when their luck is against them. The earnings vary, and 
must vary, according to the season, the weather, and the value 
of the ‘property,’ i.e. of the horse and cab. Doubtless something 
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depends upon the driver, and certainly much depends upon his luck— 
the number of his fares, and the generosity of those who pay them. 
As to fares, it may be stated that if everyone only paid a cabman his 
strictly legal fare he would starve ; fortunately there are some who 
are more open-handed. Drivers will tell one that the fare ‘ most 
respected’ by them is the City man. He puts the money down on 
the roof without a word, and he almost invariably gives sixpence over 
the fare. Upon asking a cabman once which was his worst fare, he 
replied, ‘the hour fare,’ and then somewhat ungallantly added, ‘ but 
the worst fare ofall is a lady.’ He gave an instance of this, which it will 
be best, perhaps, to repeat in his own words, noted down at the time. 


Two old ladies (he said) once called me off the rank, and a cabman is always 
obliged to obey when called off the rank, otherwise I should have avoided them: I 
always avoid ladies if I can. When they had got inside, they said they meant to 
go for an hour's drive for 2s. 6d., but added that they might give me 3s. if I took 
them for a nice drive. They had called me off the Kensington Crescent rank to 
Addison Crescent. The route of the drive lay from there through Warwick Gar- 
dens into Cromwell Road and Sloane Street; through Knightsbridge, across the 
Park into the Bayswater Road; back through Kensington Palace Gardens, down 
High Street, Kensington, as far as the ‘Red Cow,’ Hammersmith, where we 
turned back to Addison Crescent. It was a broiling hot day, my horse was very 
tired, and he was kept at a trot the whole time. When they got out I was re- 
warded with 2s,6d. They would not give the extra 6d., though they said they 
had a ‘nice drive.’ But they said I might call for them again the next day—a per- 
mission I did not take advantage of. 


Cabmen, it would seem, have a vocabulary of their own. Thus, 
to eke out their fares they are often driven to seek the assistance of 
a ‘buck-rider,’ and their grievances are complicated by the existence 
of ‘ butterflies,’ and ‘ bilkers.’ 

The ‘buck-rider’ is a dummy fare to whom the driver is often 
obliged to resort in order to scrape together sufficient money to pay 
the proprietor. This is especially the case should he be unfortunate 
over his first horse. The great use of the ‘ buck-rider’ is that he 
enables the cabman to get his cab into the market ; in other words, to 
get past the police constables who keep all empty cabs from loitering 
at places where people are most likely to want them—at St. James's 
Hall for example, the Criterion, and the various theatres and music- 
halls. But desperation makes the cabman fertile of resource; he 
picks up his ‘ buck,’ who may be either a man or a woman, and carries 


‘ him, or her, past the constables to the place where he wishes to go. 


A coin changes hands, usually one arranged upon beforehand, and in 
the momentary delay of alighting and passing the money, the cab- 
man may secure a genuine fare, and drives off triumphant. Of 
course the trick has to be done with caution, for the penalty is a 
heavy one if the cab-driver is caught carrying a ‘ buck.’ Policemen 
are well aware of the dodge, and at certain points (such as the en- 
trance to St. James’s Park) constables are stationed, whose special 
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duty it is to spot the professional ‘buck-riders.’ The profession is 
not a lucrative one, for the ‘buck’ seldom gets more than a shilling 
or a gratis ride for his or her services. 

The ‘butterflies’ are those who, as their name implies, come 
forth with the sunshine; the men who only drive cabs for two or 
three months in the summer, and who work at other avocations 
during the remainder of the year. They are generally men with a 
little capital, and are consequently able to place the regular driver, 
who is always very poor, at a disadvantage. By the aid of a little 
judicious ‘ palming,’ or tipping, the ‘ butterfly’ is able to secure the 
best cabs and horses in the market, while the regular driver, who works 
all the year round, has not got the money to ‘palm,’ and is, there- 
fore, put off with inferior property. The feeling of the regular 
drivers against these ‘ butterflies’ is very strong. Mr. Beasley, the 
secretary of the London Cabdrivers’ Union, contends that ‘a cabdriver 
is a public servant, and if he drives the public during the winter he 
ought to have the cream of the work and the profits during the 
summer. A man who has a cabdriver’s licence should be considered 
in the same light as a policeman, and not be allowed to work at 
another trade during very bad weather and then return to cab- 
driving in the summer.’ Certainly there can be little doubt that this 
periodical influx of ‘ bounty-fed ’ labour renders the conditions under 
which the regular drivers labour harder than they were before. 

Another grievance is the ‘bilker’ system. The ‘ bilker’ is a man 
who cheats the cabman out of his fare, usually by giving him a 
fictitious name and address. Only last Derby Day a cabman, known 
to the writer, took a ‘ bilker’ down to Epsom and was cheated out of 
30s. It speaks well for his brother Jehus that when they knew of 
his misfortune they sent round a whip for him, and by sixpences and 
shillings subscribed the sum. Mr. Beasley has stated that he knows 
of one member of the medical profession who has ‘ bilked’ no fewer 
than forty cabmen. He engaged cabs in London day by day, and 
when the day was finished the men could not get their money, and 
a false name and address were given them. It is not easy to see 
why such a flagrant offender as this was not brought to book earlier. 
Another favourite dodge of the ‘ bilker’ is to say when he gets out, 
‘Cabby, I shall be back in a minute,’ and then, stepping down a 
passage or sideway, he disappears for good and all. In the case of 
railways, omnibuses, and other means of conveyance, when a passenger 
alights and refuses to pay his fare, or give his name and address, he 
can be given in charge of a constable. It is a distinct grievance that 
the cabmen have no such remedy. As things stand it is most diffi- 
cult for them to recover fares from those who wish to defraud them. 
The time for taking out a summons expires in seven days, it often 
takes longer than that to hunt a ‘ bilker’ down, and then with a cab- 
man time means money. 
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The cabdrivers do not get too much protection from the law. In 
point of fact, they dread having anything to do with it. Those other 
sorely-tried public servants, policemen, are not disposed to be over 
lenient with licensed drivers. ‘ Wherever we are and whatever we do 
we are liable to be summonsed,’ said a cabman to me plaintively, and 
then he proceeded to relate that 


You can sometimes step into Marlborough Street Police Court and find about 
thirty cases disposed of in about half an hour. Should a cabman plead ‘not 
guilty,’ we reckon it costs him about 1s. a word. As an instance: I was called 
off the rank to St. James’ Hall by a gentleman who, after hailing me, went back 
for a lady, and the constable would not allow me to wait for him. I was sum- 
moned for loitering, and pleaded ‘ not guilty,’ and was fined 8s. and costs, total 5s. 
If I had pleaded ‘ guilty,’ I should’only have had to pay 6d. and 2s. costs. Therefore 
it is always better to plead guilty, as the policeman’s word is always taken before 
the cabman’s. . . . The fairest magistrate to go before is Mr. Montagu Williams, 


Such are some of the grievances of the London hansom-drivers 
as gathered from themselves ; they are very real ones, but it must be 
confessed that it is not easy to remedy them. Much good work has 
been done by such bodies as the Cabdrivers’ Union, the Cabdrivers’ 
Friendly and Protection Society, the Cabmen’s Shelter Company, 
and the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Society, but every one of these 
societies testifies to the immense amount of work which still remains 
to be done. The difficulty is complicated by the fact that the men 
are not agreed armong themselves as to what they want. At a deputa- 
tion of cabmen t!)is year* to the Home Secretary to protest against 
the proposed extension of the radius, a cabdriver of thirty-six years’ 
standing express! himself as being all in favour of free contract and 
free trade. But Mr. Beasley, the secretary of the London Cab- 
drivers’ Union, who may be regarded in the light of an authorised 
spokesman, wants something very different. He wishes for some 
kind of tribunal to settle a tariff between the owners and the drivers, 
and he desires further to make the cabdrivers a close corporation 
with strict trade union rules. Most cabmen if interrogated person- 
ally will tell you that all they want is a little reduction in the price 
of their cabs. ‘lliis goes to strengthen Mr. Beasley’s contention, for 
the extortionate prices which some cab-proprietors are wont to 
demand from the ‘irivers can only be resisted by a strong combination. 
This is the agency which cuts down a cabman’s earnings to a vanish- 
ing point, which compels him to work unduly long hours, to distress 
his horses, to resort to the ‘ buck-rider,’ to ‘loiter,’ and to commit 
most of those other offences which land him in Marlborough Street 
Police Court or elsewhere—this and the lack of combination, by which 
alone he would be able to make, and to maintain, an effective protest 
against unfair demands, Unfortunately the great bulk of London 
cabdrivers are too underpaid, too overworked, too isolated to combine, 


* February 8, 1892. 
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and it is just because they do not combine that they remain under- 
paid, overworked, and isolated. That is, in fact, the problem which 
confronts those who fain would find a remedy for the present state of 
affairs, and whoever solves it will do much to lighten the burdens 
which now press heavily on a numerous, hardworking, and deserving 
body of men. Perchance a wider knowledge of the facts and the 
influence of a public opinion born therefrom, may do something to 
help them. It is in this hope that the present paper has been 
written. 


W. H. WILKEINs. 
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THE DECREASE OF CRIME 


In June of the past year, an article appeared in this Review 
entitled ‘The Increase of Crime.’ That article was somewhat of a 
surprise to me, for more reasons than one. The subject is one which 
I have had under consideration for some years past, not merely 
because of the interest it naturally has for a person in my position, 
but because it is a necessity for me and my colleagues to watch the 
result of executive and legislative measures for checking crime, and 
to try as far as we can to forecast the future, so that we may make 
our arrangements accordingly. 

It is, therefore, of consequence to form a reliable and sound opinion, 
founded on substantial fact, as to the tendency of crime to increase 
or decrease, and not to be misled by prepossessions, or hopes, or fears, 
or delusions of any kind. The best opinion we have been able to form 
on a review of all the facts, and from the opinions of persons whose 
practical connection with the subject gives weight to their opinion, is 
that crime is decreasing. 

There is no doubt that the returns of the prison population since 
1877 have shown an almost continuous annual decrease. The average 
number in local prisons in 1876-7 was 20,361; in 1891-2 it was 
12,663. The sentences to penal servitude have also continuously 
diminished during many years, and in a notable degree. In 1869 
there were 2,006 such sentences. In 1891 there were 751. At the 
end of the former year the convict population in prison numbered 
9,726, and rose for some years afterwards. On the 31st of March, 
1892, it was 4,701. Whatare the causes of these phenomena? They 
have been explained by some people as due to a shortening of 
sentences ; but, even if there is some foundation for the fact, there is 
no evidence of the consensus of such a large number of independent 
sentencing courts as would justify the assertion as a general rule. 
Moreover, it was not possible to show, and no attempt was made to 
show, that it would account for the whole of the decrease; and it 
would not account at all for the continuance of the fall year after year, 
for the sentences have certainly not been proportionately shortened 
year after year. 

Others suggested that they were due to the practice of fining 
instead of committing to prison, which would account for some part 
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of the decrease, but again not for the continuous fall. Some said 
they were due to the depression of trade, which furnished less money 
for drinking with, and others that a certain class of criminals found 
the prisons less comfortable than they had been, and kept out of them. 
In whatever degree these two latter were the causes, they both 
amounted to saying that there was a decrease of crime. But, as the 
view that there has been such a decrease is impugned, and it is even 
asserted that there has been an increase, it is desirable to examine 
the grounds on which the latter view is held, and to show, as I believe, 
that they will not stand examination. 

The ‘ text’ of the article I refer to may, I think, be found on the 
fifth page, which seems to me like a jeremiad on the incurable and 
unimprovable immorality of human nature :—‘ General considerations 
based upon an ordinary knowledge of mankind are in harmony with 
statistics in giving no sort of sanction to an idea’ that ‘ this country 
has recently entered upon a career of sudden and unexampled moral 
renovation.’ The ‘ expansion of moral well-being . . . may possibly be 
demonstrated in the far-off future, when the discordant elements at 
present raging in society are brought into harmonious concert, but as 
the day-spring of that glorious time is not yet perceptible on the 
horizon, Rousseau’s contention, that a high civilisation makes men 
worse instead of better, may be just as near the mark.’ 

The Gospel according to Rousseau is largely responsible for the 
development of a certain breed of sentimental tiger, to whom the 
atrocities of the French Revolution were principally due, and it has 
been a good deal discredited since the end of the last century. This 
doctrine of the evil inflicted by civilisation may, however, probably 
still be held in Anarchist circles, and if it were true would perhaps 
almost justify their existence. But many people, even philosophers 
and others not professionally bound to uphold the older Gospel which 
was preached some nineteen hundred years ago, hold that it has pro- 
foundly affected our civilisation, and has introduced into it elements 
by force of which it decidedly does make men better and not worse. 
The very matter we are discussing furnishes a case in point. It will 
not, I imagine, be contested that philanthropy is a distinguishing 
characteristic of that Gospel of Love which is the essence of the 
Christian religion, and philanthropy has never attained a higher 
development than now, when it is perhaps one of the principal features 
of the present stage of civilisation. Philanthropy has led to an 
entirely new way of dealing with crime, namely, by prevention instead 
of by punishment, and one of the principal results of this philan- 
thropic idea is the establishment of Industrial Schools, in which young 
persons who seem likely to fall into crime and to develop into adult 
criminals may be trained in a better way and made into useful 
members of society. 

It has led to those movements for providing better dwellings, 
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and otherwise raising the condition of those who are called sometimes 

| ‘the disinherited,’ sometimes ‘the submerged,’ which help to remove 
if temptations to crime, and purify the atmosphere in which those who 
} may develop into criminals have been compelled to live. 

It is perhaps one of the most curious features in the proof offered 
of the increase of crime that the adoption and development of the 
very means by which it is diminished are cited as corroborations of 

| the doctrine that it has increased—among them being the increase 
ie in the number of juveniles committed to Industrial Schools. To show 
; this, we are given the number of those committed to ‘ Reformatories 
q and Industrial Schools’ added together. The Reformatories are penal 
and reformatory institutions for young persons convicted of crime, and 
correspond therefore to prisons. The Industrial Schools, on the other 
hand, are preventive institutions for children who have not been con- 
victed, but might fall into crime for want of proper care and training. 
To mix the two together obviously obscures the facts, and the more 
thoroughly, because the committals to Reformatories have decreased 
during the last ten years, so that the increase in the united numbers 
is solely due to the development of the distinctively preventive in- 
stitutions, to which there is little doubt the decrease in crime and 
criminals is largely due, and which are the product of the Christian 
civilisation of which Rousseau thought so little. In fact, mixing the 
| two together is as if an increased prevalence of small-pox was proved 
by adding together the number of people who developed the disease 
and the number who were vaccinated to guard against it. 

Further than this, the figures given in the article compare the 
three decades beginning in 1860, 1870, and 1880, and show what is 
true enough, that the number of inmates of these two classes of 
institutions has increased in each ten years; but this does not show 
an increase of convicted or even of potential criminals, but only 
reminds us that there were comparatively few such schools until the 
great development of these institutions took place after the Reform- 
atory and Industrial Schools Acts were passed, in 1866, for the 
purpose of encouraging them, and that advantage has been taken of 
them with still greater vigour in connection with the Education Acts 
passed in and since 1870. 

In a similar way the increase in the police force is cited as a 
proof of the increase of crime. If this view were sound we should 
expect to find that when there was no police force at all it was because 
there was no crime—a paradox which, perhaps, it is not necessary to 
spend time in refuting. Many years ago no traveller could cross 
Hounslow Heath, Wimbledon Common, or similar desolate approaches 
to the Metropolis, without a good chance of being robbed. Hanging 
those who were caught did not check this inconvenience, but at last 
Sir John Fielding hit upon the idea that it might be prevented, and 
established the armed horse patrol which soon put a check on the 
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highwaymen. Their appointment was no sign that highway robbery 
had increased ; it was only the adoption of a better mode of preventing 
it. Another most potent mode of preventing crime is by making 
detection more certain. In 1869 there were only fifteen detectives 
in the metropolitan police; there are now 434, an increase which we 
may assume adds to the convictions but cannot increase the crimes 
committed. An increase in the police force, with a view to their 
greater preventive efficiency, is no more a sign that crime has 
increased than an increase in the amount spent in drainage and 
water supply, when towns or localities become alive to their advantage, 
is a proof of increased unhealthiness in places which have adopted 
such preventive precautions. If an inquiry into the health of a town 
was to assume that the increased activity of drainage was a sign of 
increasing bad health, and was altogether to ignore and pass over 
the evidence afforded by the improved death-rate and the 
opinion of the medical men of the town, it would be precisely similar 
to taking the increased activity in progressive development of these 
preventive institutions as a sign of increase of crime, omitting alto- 
gether any investigation into their effect on the number of the 
criminal classes or disorderly houses, and ignoring the direct testimony 
of the police, who must know how these matters stand, as well as an 
army can tell whether it is advancing or retreating, victorious or 
defeated. 

It has to be remembered, too, that the maintenance of a police 
force was not compulsory until 1856, and these establishments do not 
at once attain maturity, but take time to develop into their proper size. 
This, no doubt, depends too in part on the value of the property to 
be protected as well as on the population, both of which have risen 
very much, and the mere collection of large numbers of people to- 
gether makes a police force necessary, without any reference to the 
crime they actually commit. Anybody can see that a very large part 
of the duties of the police in London, or any large town, have no more 
to do with crime than those of the gentlemen-at-arms who regulate 
the movements of the gentlemen and ladies who attend Her Majesty’s 
levées and drawing-rooms. 

What then is the testimony of the police as to the increase or 
decrease of crime and criminals? Every year they furnish a return of 
the number of the criminal classes, and a comparison of the numbers 
in successive years furnishes what seems to be irresistible testimony of 
an immense improvement in this matter. Since the year 1867-8 the 
decrease in their number has been practically continuous, so that they 
have fallen from 87,668 to 51,095. Is it conceivable that, while the 
criminal classes have thus diminished in number, crime has increased ? 
Would it not be more reasonable to say that the increase in the 
efficiency of the preventive measures and preventive institutions, and 
of the means for bringing offenders to justice, have produced the effect 
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expected of them? Is it not at least noteworthy that this diminu- 
tion tallies in point of time with the establishment of the preventive 
institutions, and seems to gather additional force as their effect might 
be expected to mature ? for the fall has been greatest and most rapid 
from 1882 onwards, just when the children for whose care the In- 
dustrial Schools Act and the Education Act were intended to provide 
would probably, but for them, have developed into full-blown adult 
criminals, 


And what do the police themselves say as to crime ? 


The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis in a recent report 
observes :— 


The criminal returns for 1890 disclose a most satisfactory record for the year. 
The felonies relating to property numbered 17,491, or 2,053 fewer than in 1889, 
though the figures for 1889 were a marked improvement on those for the preceding 
year. A reference to Table No. 13 in the Appendix (p. 32) will show that there 
were fewer offences of this kind committed in the Metropolis during 1890 than in 
any year since 1875. But in 1875 the felonies of this class were, relatively to the 
population, in the ratio of 4-182 per thousand, whereas last year the proportion per 
thousand was only 3-002, or less than half the number considered normal twenty 
years ago. And if the reference be extended to Table No, 13, it will be seen 
that serious crimes against the person were also, relatively to population, fewer 
than ever before. It thus appears that there was greater security for person and 
property in the Metropolis during 1890 than in any previous year included in the 
statistical returns. It should be remembered that in relation to police work the 
difficulties of dealing with crime, as each decade adds a million to the population 
of the Metropolis, are augmented ina ratio far greater than that of the arithmetical 
increase, The facilities for the commission of crime, and the chances of immunity 
relied on by professional criminals, are very much greater in a population bordering 
on 6,000,000 than they were in 1875, when the population of Londoa was only 
about 4,000,000. 


The Chief Constable of Liverpool says :— 


Never, since the first publication of returns of crime in Liverpool (i.e. since 
1857) have the statistics disclosed so small an amount of crime or so large a success 
in making criminals amenable to justice as those for the year ended the 29th of 
September, 1891. 

The number of indictable offences committed during the year was 3,320, being 
907 less than last year, and 967 less than the year previous. 

Each class of serious crime shares in the general improvement. 

The books kept at the Detective Office show that the total number of offences 
against property (whether indictable or summary) have been 6,397 during the year, 
as against 6,797 last year, and 6,789 the year previous. 

Turning now to the offences dealt with summarily during the year, improve- 
ment is again exhibited. 

Minor offences of violence have fallen from 1,952 to 1,546. Offences committed 
by juveniles have fallen from 1,331 to 1,019. 


His report, quite recently issued for the year just concluded, is to 
the same effect, except that crimes of violence have slightly increased 
in the year. 

I will now turn to the testimony of an experienced observer, who 
necessarily looks at the question in the dry manner of a professional 
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statistician, and who has the additional qualification that he knows 
the precise meaning of the figures given in the annual volumes of the 
judicial statistics, because he, for many years, prepared them himself. 
I refer to Mr. Grosvenor, who, just before leaving the Home Office, 
read to the Statistical Society in 1890 a paper on the subject we are 
now considering, entitled, ‘The Abatement of Crime’ during the 
twenty years to 1887-8. He summed up the matter thus :— 


It is obvious that these combined causes have materially assisted in securing 
the abatement shown to have taken place in nearly all classes of crime during the 
last twenty years; while the great reduction in the number of known thieves and 
other suspected persons at large, as well as in the houses of bad character which 
they frequent, and more especially the extraordinary diminution in the number of 
receivers of stolen goods, has made manifest the increasing efficiency of the police. 
When to this is added the fact that during the period in question the population 
of England and Wales has increased by nearly six millions and a half (6,463,957), 
we must admit that the many agencies enlisted for the purpose of diminishing the 
number of criminals have been most successfully applied, and the result cannot fail 
to afford the utmost satisfaction and encouragement to all who are anxious for the 
improved moral and physical advancement of our nation. 


Of all the competent people present at the meeting, including 
the then Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, not one expressed 
any doubt that the ‘ abatement of crime’ was a substantial fact. 

In referring to the very large decrease in the number of the 
criminal classes, Mr. Grosvenor calls particular attention to the 
‘extraordinary decrease’ in the number of receivers of stolen goods, 
and of crimes of this class reported to the police, pointing, as he says, 
to ‘the successful action of the police’; and perhaps no more effective 
blow than this could be delivered at crime, for it has been truly said 
that if there were no receivers there would be no thieves. 

Concurrently with this decrease in the number of criminals is the 
decrease in the number of houses of bad character, ‘the resort of 
thieves and depredators,’ which, for reasons very clearly set forth, fell, 
by means of the action of the police, from 8,743 in 1869 to 2,978 in 
1888, and numbered only 2,429 in 1891, or, in proportion to the 
population, one-fourth of the number they were. 

The figures in these last returns are not of course accurate in the 
sense that the muster rolls of a regiment are, but they can be taken 
as substantially representing the facts, and the continuous and 
uniform decrease they show could not arise from a conspiracy among 
all the police forces to misrepresent or be inaccurate. 

I think I have said enough to show that to reckon the increase 
in the Police and Industrial Schools as indirect proofs of an increase 
in crime is to confuse the prevention of crime with crime itself, and 
that to leave out of consideration the evidence afforded by the large 
and continuous diminution in the number of habitual criminals, 
receivers, and bad houses, is to ignore the most valuable indirect 
evidence that can be obtained. 
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It is necessary now to consider the figures which measure the 
fluctuation in the actual crimes themselves; and, first, to explain what 
material it is proposed to make use of, and to define what is meant 
by the word ‘crime’ as used in this connection. 

I propose to make use of the returns given in the judicial 
statistics of the number of crimes committed, so far as they can be 
ascertained. In these tables the various offences which come under 
the notice of the police are set forth in two divisions. One relates to 
the indictable offences, and gives ‘the number of crimes committed, 
so far as known to the police, and not summarily dealt with’; the other 
relates to the offences disposed of summarily, and gives ‘the number 
of offences for which persons were proceeded against summarily.’ 
These two tables obviously do not treat the offences in quite the 
same way, but they form the best material we have for arriving at the 
number of offences committed, and used for purposes of comparison 
of one year with another they afford ample means of arriving at a 
correct result. 

Next, as to the word ‘crime.’ Any person who studies these 
tables, and, with a view to ascertaining the fluctuations in crime, 
looks merely at the total number at the foot of them, would very pro- 
bably conclude, as do apparently some writers, that ‘the total volume 
of crime has increased very materially,’ for the numbers rose from 
578,841 in 1869-70 to 770,392 in 1890-1, if, for the sake of 
illustration, we compare those years; but if we look a little more 
closely at the figures of which these totals are made up, we see that 
a very large proportion of these offences are not ‘crimes’ at all, as 
the word is ordinarily understood. For instance, offences against the 
Education Acts could not be committed before 1870, but they count 
for 96,601 in the latter year. Few people, however, would say that 
‘crime’ was increasing and civilisation demoralising us because we 
now compel parents to send their children to school, and hale before 
the magistrates those who fail to do so, not having yet been accus- 
tomed to accept the new law. Offences against Local Acts and 
Borough Bye-Laws, which are not ‘crimes,’ have, in the same time, 
increased from 35,681 to 59,108 ; begging and other offences against 
the Vagrant Acts, from 41,780 to 46,019 ; offences against the High- 
way and similar Acts, from 29,837 to 32,889. If the efforts that are 
being made to make it a penal offence to work more than eight hours 
a day are successful, we might expect to find several hundred thou- 
sands added to the number of offences brought before the magistrates, 
but nobody would consider this a proof of an increase of ‘ crime.’ 

The article maintaining the increase of crime refers to the 
Education Act as having ‘ fostered the growth of crime’ (the first 
time I have ever seen it spoken of in such terms) by increasing the 
number of offences, but states that it is ‘counterbalanced to some 
extent by the abolition of several old penal laws, as well as by the 
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greater reluctance of the police and public to set the law in motion 
against trivial offenders.’ No information is given as to the ‘several 
old penal laws’ which have been enforced till lately, but are no 
longer, nor of the number of offences by which the total is thus 
diminished. Some Acts may have been abolished, but, if they had 
become obsolete before they were abolished, the repeal would make 
no difference, and, in any case, the ‘ some extent’ must be minute in 
comparison with the effect of the Education Act alone. Nor is any 
authority or statistical information given to show that the reluctance 
to prosecute has increased, while certainly the appointment in 1879 
of a Public Prosecutor (which is not referred to) tends in the opposite 
direction, as do the Habitual Criminals and Prevention of Crimes 
Acts, 1871 and 1879 ; and the large increase made in the detective 
force of the Metropolitan Police, which, as before stated, numbered 
only fifteen in 1869 and now numbers 434, has helped to increase 
prosecutions, 

To find out, therefore, whether ‘ crime’ has increased or decreased, 
it is necessary to extract from the mass of figures those which really 
illustrate the point we are considering; and the first step in this is 
not difficult, for the judicial statistics have provided an excellent 
classified analysis of the offences, in which those which consist of 
breaches of the laws for the protection of the person or of property are 
set forth in five classes, which constitute substantially what people have 
in their minds when they speak of an increase or decrease of ‘ crime.’ 

This classification is, in the judicial statistics, applied only to the 
tables of ‘indictable offences not summarily dealt with.’ Those which 
were summarily dealt with are not so classified. The former tables 
afford clear evidence of a continuous decrease in the number of crimes 
committed which is fatal to the theory of an inevitable increase. It 
is assumed, therefore, but with no attempt at proof, that this decrease 
is only apparent, and that it must arise from the effect of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, by the operation of which certain 
crimes were made triable summarily, and so have been taken out of 
the classified set of tables and put out of sight in the unclassified 
mass which composes the other set. This Act is, therefore, credited 
with a principal share in the diminution in Class III. (the offences 
against property without violence), which comprises about two-thirds 
of the whole of the crimes tried on indictment. But this Act only 
carried somewhat further a reform of procedure which had been 
initiated many years before (1855), and whatever effect it may have 
had in decreasing the number, as between 1879 and 1880 or 1881, it 
clearly could not account for the further continuous fall which has been 
going on ever since. 

The tables of offences summarily dealt with, however, though not 
classified, set out those offences in detail, so that, with a certain 
amount of labour, it is quite possible for an inquirer to classify them 
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for himself, and so give a substantially complete and correct view of 
the fluctuation of crime independent of any disturbing cause arising 
from a change in the mode of trial. 

A different method is, however, adopted in the article on ‘The 
Increase of Crime.’ It is to select from among the various classes 
of crime one which is ‘the most serious of crimes, and which’ is free 
from any ambiguity in the above sense, and adopt it as a ‘ criterion’ 
of the fluctuations of crime in general, and of the effect which the 
change of procedure has had on the figures in the other classes. The 
typical crime thus selected is one which forms so small a proportion 
of the whole, and is of so special a character as murder. Out of a total 
of crimes in the five classes triable on indictment, which amounts in 
round numbers to 200,000, a crime which, by stretching its number 
to the utmost, accounts for less than one in 1,000, is taken as a type 
or criterion of the whole. It is as if the increase or decrease of im- 
ports was judged by the value of some peculiar and rare article, such as 
diamonds or works of art, brought into the country. Mr. Grosvenor’s 
paper, moreover, gives a further caution on the meaning to be attri- 
buted to the returns of ‘ murder,’ for he points out that ‘a consider- 
able proportion of these crimes, reported as murder from verdicts 
given by coroner’s juries, resolve themselves into the lesser offences 
of manslaughter and concealment of birth,’ which certainly ought to 
be distinguished in an inquiry of this sort from ‘the most serious of 
crimes, as they have always been by common consent in practice. 
It is clear, therefore, that this crime cannot be taken as typical of 
crime in general, nor should the numbers be quoted without a caution 
as to their real force and meaning. 

I must also point out that the method adopted of comparing the 
average number for any decade with the average for the preceding 
or succeeding decade does not bring out the essential facts of the 
situation. We want to know whether the barometer is rising or 
falling—if it is steadily rising we anticipate good weather; if it is 
falling we may expect bad. It is of very little consequence whether 
the average height this week is higher or lower than the average 
height last week ; and, similarly, ifthe number of crimes, after rising for 
say ten years, has been continuously falling during the next ten years 
or more, this goes to show that something has happened which ten 
years or more ago converted arise into a continuous fall, and we need 
not be uncomfortable if the average number of the last ten years is, 
nevertheless, on the whole greater than in the ten years preceding. 

If, for example, in the earlier decade the number of cases of a 
certain crime rose regularly from 1,000 to 2,000, and in the succeed- 
ing decade fell from 2,000 to 1,200, the average in the latter period 
would be higher than in the former ; but to say, therefore, that crime 
was increasing would obscure the important fact that it had been 
falling in a marked manner for so long a period as ten years, and any 
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action founded on the supposition that it was increasing would 
clearly be entirely mistaken. 

I propose, therefore, to accept no crime as typical of all the rest, 
but to take the absolute number of crimes reported, both those which 
represent indictable crimes not dealt with summarily and those which 
represent such as were dealt with summarily, asfaccurately as the 
judicial statistics enable them to be arrived at. I will endeavour to 
put the case as fully and fairly as I can without flooding this paper 
with masses of figures, and I will, therefore, give the figures for the 
year (if any) in which a decided and continuous tendency seems to 
have set in, and for the last year for which the figures are known. 
For fuller information I will refer those who want it to the judicial 
statistics themselves, and to the diagrams published with the Report 
of the Commissioners of Prisons for 1891-2. And here I must call 
attention to a method of comparison which is likely to, and does, lead 
to a false inference, and which I propose to avoid. The comparison 
of fluctuations of crimes in the different classes, made by taking the 
figures which give the number of persons tried on indictment, gives 
no correct measure of the fluctuations in the number of crimes com- 
mitted. It would omit, for instance, all notice of those Whitechapel 
murders for which nobody was tried. Clearly then it would give an 
imperfect gauge of the crime in the country, for it mixes together 
and confuses an increase or decrease of crime with an increase or 


decrease in success in bringing crime to justice. 

This point was fully discussed in the Report of the Constabulary 
Commission, 1839, who entirely rejected this mode of comparison, 
saying :— 


Tow little the convictions can be trusted as evidence of the increase and diminu- 
tion of crime will be perceived on reference to the return of crimes known to have 
been actually committed. It would have been inferred from comparison of the 
year 1817 with the year 1820 that crime increased threefold, though, in fact, it had 
somewhat diminished. The comparison of convictions for 1806 with 1826 would be 
received as proving that up to the latter period crimes had doubled in number, 
whereas, in fact, they had been reduced more than one-half; as between 1812 and 
1820 . . . that crime had increased sevenfold, whereas it had scarcely doubled. 


‘Crimes,’ as I have above defined them, are set forth in the 
judicial statistics in five classes :— 

Class I. Offences against the person, including assaults. 

Class II. Otfences against property, with violence. 

Class III. Offences against property, without violence, including 
stealing, embezzlement, offences against the Game Acts, &e. 

Class IV. Malicious offences against property, destroying fences, 
fruit, trees, &e. 

Class V. Forgery and offences against the currency. 

These classes contain substantially all the offences against person 
and property ordinarily understood by the word ‘crime.’ To save 
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space and for conciseness I shall use the word ‘ indictable’ as meaning 
only those which were not summarily dealt with, and ‘summary’ 
those crimes which would fall into the same five classes, but which 
were summarily dealt with. 

I believe that an examination of the figures will show that there 
has been substantially for many years past until the latest recorded 
year a continuous fall in the number of crimes committed ; that only 
one class of crime has fallen during so few as six years; that most of 
them have fallen during ten to fourteen years, and one class during 
twenty-five years. And it must be noted also that this fall has occurred 
during a time when the population and wealth of the country has 
been largely increasing. 

Indictable offences in these five classes have fallen, as a whole, 
since 1867-8, when the number was 57,812, and the fall has been 
almost continuous since 1877-8, when the number was 52,397, 
till in 1890-1 the number was 35,335. Summary offences in the 
same five classes have been falling since 1873-4, when the number 
was 192,440. In 1890-1 the number was 159,534, 

It is clear at once from these figures that if the Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879, diminished the indictable offences by 3,000, it 
accounts only for about one-third of the total decrease; that it does 
not account for the fall in summary offences for six years previous ; 
also, that the addition of the above number to the summary has not 
prevented a net fall in these offences by 32,906. 

Now as to the fluctuations in the crimes of each class separately. 


Cuiass I. OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON, INCLUDING ASSAULTS 


The indictable offences fluctuated very much before 1884-5, 
displaying no marked continuous tendency either to rise or fall, but 
in that year they suddenly rose from 3,073, and stood in 1885-6 at 
3,626. They have since fallen somewhat, standing in 1890-1 at 
3,352. 

The summary offences of this class have fallen almost con- 
tinuously since 1875-6, when they numbered 100,422. In 1890-1 
they numbered 77,857. 


Ciass II. OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, WITH VIOLENCE 


Indictable.—It is difficult to give a clear and brief account of 
the fluctuations in this class, and changes in the mode of classifying 
offences increased them by an unknown amount at one time, and 
diminished them at another. All that can be said is that since 
1881-2 the tendency has been to fall. There were in 1881-2 
7,112; in 1890-1, 5,938 cases. The number of summary offences 
in this class is too small to take into consideration, as they never 
have exceeded 87, and have been as low as 1. 
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Ciass II]. OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, WITHOUT VIOLENCE, IN- 
CLUDING STEALING, EMBEZZLEMENT, OFFENCES AGAINST THE 
Game Acts, &c. 


Indictable——These have fallen almost continuously since 1877-8, 
when the number was 41,341; in 1890-1 it was 25,086. This is 
the class which is said to have fallen notably by the operations of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, which, however, only accounts for 
a diminution of about 3,000 out of a net fall of 16,000. 

Summary.—The number of these offences was not apparently 
increased by the number by which the indictable had diminished, 
for it substantially remained the same from 1879-80 to 1881-2, 
when there were 72,434. Since that date it has continuously fallen, 
and in 1890-1 was 62,990. 


Ciass IV. Maticious OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY, DESTROYING 
Fences, Fruit, TREES, &c. 


Indictable——The number has not risen or fallen in any marked 
way, keeping a little on one side or the other of 600 during the last 
ten years, in which it has been higher than in the decade immedi- 
ately preceding, but lower than in the decade preceding that. 

Summary offences of this class have fallen almost continuously 


since 1873-4, when there were 25,800, and in 1890-1 numbered 
18,675. 


Ciass V. FoRGERY AND OFFENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY 


Indictable-—The number of these offences has fallen with short 
interruptions since 1856-7, when there were 2,839; in 1890-1 
there were 446. This class affords further illustration of the fallacy 
of measuring the state of crime by the convictions, for, in the article 
which upheld the view that crime has increased, it is said that these 
offences have increased on the average of the two last periods of ten 
years from 421 to 499 per annum, whereas the crimes themselves, in 
the same periods of ten years, fell on the average from 853 to 841, 
showing, of course, that these offences decreased, but that a larger 
proportion was brought to justice. I have previously pointed out how 
the large increase in the detective force is calculated to produce these 
effects. It exemplifies further the erroneous deduction which may 
follow from selecting certain particular periods for comparison, for, if 
the decades selected had been those commencing 1871 and 1881, the 
average number of crimes would have shown a large decrease from 
861 to 742, instead of the small decrease from 853 to 841. 


I have already expressed my opinion that these results should be 
no matter of surprise, as they have, to all appearances, followed the 
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preventive measures taken in order to effect them, and I especially 
specified the establishment of institutions to guard young people from 
falling into crime. This is further corroborated by the decrease in the 
number of first convictions, which have fallen gradually from 109,916 
in 1883 to 93,390 in 1892, and the diminution in the number of 
young persons (under 16 years of age) committed to prison (which 
includes all those sent to reformatories), which in 1869-70 was 9,998, 
in 1880-1, 5,579; and in 1891-2, 3,855. 

I am inclined to suppose that the doctrine that crime is decreasing 
is to some people less acceptable than the reverse, for it is duller and 
affords less scope for sensation, and particularly if the doctrine of 
increase can be accompanied by announcing an ‘ appalling’ increase 
of murders or something which curdles the blood. This advantage, 
however, I must forego. 

I know that anyone who does not resolutely take a gloomy view 
of human affairs, and finds himself compelled to believe and say that 
they are not so bad as they are sometimes represented, is liable to be 
answered by being called an ‘ optimist,’ and if he happens to be in the 
Government service and discussing public interests his crime is con- 
sidered to be still heavier, and he is styled an ‘ official optimist.’ But 
calling names, after all, proves nothing. I have, at all events, given the 
grounds for my opinion, and I can only repeat what I once heard Sir 
William Harcourt say to a person who made a similar charge against 


him, ‘It is better to be an optimist after full inquiry than a pessimist 
without.’ 


Further, though I have set forth the grounds of my belief that 
crime has decreased, and have shown that this belief is shared by 
those whose evidence, from their being practically in constant contact 
with the facts, is almost more valuable evidence than statistics, I 
think it may be as well that I should try to remove the suspicion which 
the suspicious will entertain, that I have special interest in proving it 
for the glorification of the particular department of the Government 
service with which I am connected. I have, it will be seen, not 
referred most distantly to punishment as in any degree the cause of 
the decrease, though I well remember that, when crime was increasing, 
it was at once set down to the prison system. I will not endeavour 
to appraise the share which punishment has in the decrease of crime, 
but will repeat that, in my opinion, prevention is far and away better 
than any possible cure, and that next to prevention stands certainty 
of detection and of bringing to justice. Punishment then naturally 
comes into operation to serve as a warning and a deterrent to the 
wavering, and to the detected culprit a chastening experience, which 
should always be accompanied by influences calculated to reform. 


E, F, Du Cane. 





A BRITISHER’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA 


TRAVEL may be made more than a means of obtaining refreshment, 
recreation, or health. It enablesa man tocompare foreign lands with 
his own, and learn the points in which the latter is behind or ahead 
of other countries. Such astudy may be very profitable if undertaken 
in an honest manner and with an open mind. Having visited the 
United States four times, my first journey having been made as long 
ago as 1864, and having recently returned from a tour round the 
world, passing through Australia and New Zealand, and returning by 
way of San Francisco and New York, I propose to consider the 
particulars in which these new countries appear to have gone ahead 
of the mother-land, as well as those which in my opinion it would be 
well if we abstained from imitating. I shall divide the subject which 
I propose to treat under separate heads, and I shall commence with 
that of government and the political systems by which that govern- 
ment is secured and maintained ; but before doing so I would desire at 
once to remark that, as this paper does not profess to be more than a 
brief statement of the impressions produced by travel on the mind of 
the writer, noattempt shall be made to enter under this head into any 
comparison of the forms of government in the old and new countries— 
a subject which has already been so exhaustively treated by the ablest 
writers in several serious works, that it would be presumptuous as well 
as useless for me to enter upon its consideration. I shall therefore 
only touch upon those matters which have thrust themselves on my 
attention through the daily Press or otherwise. 


GOVERNMENT 


The two points which must strike all travellers familiar with 
continental civilisation, notwithstanding little variations, are the 
similarity of the mode in which the people govern themselves in Great 
Britain, America, and the colonies, and the absence of that paternal 
form of rule which is almost universal in Europe, whether it be 
exercised under the title of a Republic, a Kingdom, or an Empire. 
We sometimes doubt—and history has given us cause to doubt— 
whether, on the continent, under the most democratic forms, the will 
of the people always finds true expression in its government; but no 
reasonable man can fail to perceive that the British, the American, 
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the Canadian, and the Australian people really rule. There maybe a 
difference of opinion which vessel of State answers the quickest to the 
pressure of the helmsman’s hand, or according as our sympathies lean 
towards a cautious or rapid line of action; so we may prefer that 
system which seems to our minds best calculated to insure instan- 
taneous obedience to the directing will, or which by slower action 
makes it possible for the helmsman, before it is too late, to rectify an 
error of judgment. Great Britain and her colonies might almost be 
described as republics under the forms of monarchy, whilst America 
(her President retaining the old kingly power of veto, besides other 
rights no longer possessed by the British Sovereign) may be con- 
sidered to be an elective limited monarchy under the forms of a 
republic. It is usually acknowledged that the people of Great Britain 
can give effect to their desires more rapidly through Parliament than 
can the people of the United States through Congress ; for, as is well 
known, the President and his ministers are irremovable during his 
term of office, and if they think fit, or believe that the people are at 
their backs, can rule the country for four years in opposition to the 
votes of Congress. 

There is greater individual freedom in Great Britain and her 
colonies than in America. For instance, every Sunday small knots 
of men may be seen in the principal London parks, giving expression 
to the most varied sentiments on matters political, social, and 
religious, and language painful to the great majority of the people 
is constantly being used. No restriction is ever placed on such 
expressions of opinion, so long as they are uttered on sites designated 
by the police, where there can be no obstruction to traffic or danger 
of intimidation being exercised. In America, however, no meetings 
of any kind are permitted in these open spaces. In Central Park, 
New York, no one may even pick up a leaf without danger of fine or 
imprisonment; no one may walk on the grass unless he is playing a 
game, I barely escaped arrest for walking on the carriage drive. 
The police march about with their batons out—often swinging them 
—and appear to regard themselves more as the masters than the 
servants of the people. Socialists are under a special ban, and in 
Chicago are forbidden to display the red flag in public. It may not 
be shown even from a private window, and their meetings have been 
broken up by the police in Philadelphia, although held in a building 
and perfectly orderly in character. 

The real difference between the old and the new countries is 
material rather than political. The high wages current in America, 
Canada, and Australasia enable a thrifty workman to live in com- 
parative comfort, and save money for his old age, whilst the immense, 
undeveloped resources of these new lands, and the demand for men 
of intelligence and energy offer chances of rising in the social scale 
and of accumulating fortunes which older civilisations can not rival. 
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New Zealand appears to be the country in which the working 
man holds the firmest grip on the reins of power. Capital is weakest 
here, and is largely represented by the absentee bondholder, whose 
effective resistance to the attacks of labour is necessarily weakened 
by absence from the scene of conflict. This colony approaches nearer 
than any other country I have visited to the ideal of the socialist, 
where there shall be neither poverty nor riches, and where land and 
all the means of producing wealth shall belong to the State. This 
ideal has not yet been reached ; but the present Premier, Mr. Ballance, 
cannot be accused of delaying its advent. The land not in private 
hands has already been nationalised, and not one more foot of New 
Zealand soil is ever again permanently to pass into private hands. 
The national property can only now be temporarily alienated on short 
leases, and, but for the action of the Upper House, which last session 
rejected six of Mr. Ballance’s proposals, no man would now, by Section 
85 of his Land Bill, be able to hold more than 2,000 acres of land 
under penalty (Section 86) of five years’ imprisonment, without option 
of a fine, for false declaration. With the exception of a short line 
from Wellington to Palmerston, all the New Zealand railways are in 
the hands of the Government, and it is the Premier’s ambition to see 
the State in possession of all mines, factories, and steam transit lines. 
Mr. Ballance has not allowed the grass to grow under his feet. It 
was only in December 1890 that the first thoroughly democratic 
parliament was elected under manhood suffrage, on the one man one 
vote principle. In the session of 1891 fifty-two Public General Acts 
were passed, and out of these six may be classed as bearing on their 
face a distinctly democratic character, viz.: Coal-mines, Employers’ 
Liability Act Amendment, Factories, Lands Income Assessment, 
Mining and Truck; and he attempted, but failed through the action 
of the Upper Chamber, to pass six other bills having a similar ten- 
dency, namely: Industrial Arbitration, Land, Land for Settlement, 
Selectors’ Land Revaluation Continuance, Shop Hours, and Workmen’s 
Lien bills. Exasperated at the repeated checks which his more 
radical measures have met with in the Legislative Council, Mr. 
Ballance is credited with the intention of swamping the Upper 
Chamber by submitting to the new Governor, Lord Glasgow, the 
names of fifteen men, several of them belonging to the working class, 
for nomination to seats in that house. If his Excellency should 
yield to this demand, there will exist no longer any political barrier 
in the colony to the advances of pure democracy.' Although 
capital has had a hard fight to hold its own in the Australian 
colonies, it has issued victorious from the recent struggle; whilst in 
America, notwithstanding democratic forms of government, it may be 


» Since the above was written, Lord Glasgow has been instructed by the present 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Ripon, to give his consent to the appointment, as members 
of the Upper House, of twelve of Mr. Ballance’s nominees. 
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said to be in great measure omnipotent. Although in the American 
States and the colonies government is almost universally based on man- 
hood suffrage, I cannot remember having spoken with any one who 
ever said a good word in its favour in any of these countries. The 
universal complaint seems to be that manhood suffrage means the 
practical disfranchisement of the best and most intelligent portions 
of the community, and the enthronement in the seat of power of the 
‘boss’ and professional wirepuller. Although it was a frequent sub- 
ject of complaint on the part of colonists in Australasia that the men 
who filled the legislative chambers were of an inferior type to those 
to be found there in the early days, the absence of men of character, 
of social position, and of intellectual capacity from the legislatures 
does not appear to me as marked a factor in colonial as in American 
political life. There are few, if any, self-ruling lands in which the 
best class of citizen has less voice in the government of his country 
than in America. Money can make its power felt often by undesirable 
means ; but unmoneyed educated respectability seems to be helpless, 
and often hopeless. Of course there are many eminent and self-re- 
specting menin the American political world. The great and honourable 
names that adorn the roll of Presidents would alone show this; but, 
speaking broadly, America’s noblest sons keep aloof from politics ; so 
much so is this the case, that the word ‘politician’ has assumed a 
peculiar meaning which it does not bear in other countries. I would 


advise any alderman of a British County Council, travelling in the 
States, anxious to impress the natives with a sense of his own position, 
not to mention the title of the office he holds. A body of young men 
in New York have lately organised for the purpose of breaking up the 
tyranny of the ‘ boss ’-run political machine, and for the purification 
of political morality, irrespective of party. Upon this subject one of 
the leading Western papers lately remarked :— 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that many prominent citizens of New 
York, irrespective of party, have united in a memorial to Congress asking for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the system of naturalisation in New 
York city, with a view to remedial legislation in reference thereto. Irregu- 
larities and glaring frauds have undoubtedly been practised under the present 
system. In a single court, during the first twenty days of last October, there were 
nearly 7,000 naturalisations, of which about 6,000 were by one judge. Such figures 
are entirely beyond the bounds of reason, and it is evident that there must be 
something wrong in the working of the machinery that turns out citizens of the 
United States at such a prodigious rate. 

For many years the making of voters out of new material, in such numbers as 
the exigencies of politics might seem to require, has been a great industry in the 
metropolis, and it has been carried on only a little less recklessly in some other 
cities. It is a reproach to the whole country, and an affront to the dignity of 
American citizenship that such proceedings should have been tolerated so long. If 
the honest men of both great parties in New York will unite against the system 
complained of in the memorial referred to, it can be reformed, but not otherwise. 
The proposed investigation may bring about some good results. 
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Mr. Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, has pointed out 
one reason why so few men of position and culture enter politics. 
Supposing a man of character and refinement to have made up his 
mind for patriotic reasons to face the muddy roads which lead to 
political power, he can only hope to represent the district in which he 
resides, as he is forbidden by law to stand for any other constituency. 
Country life as we understand it is unknown in America. No man 
lives out of a town if he can help it. Now, unfortunately, in the 
States as well as at home, the rich gentlemen who reside in the city 
have a tendency to congregate together. Suppose, therefore, a par- 
ticular suburb of a city, returning one member to the municipal body, 
to contain several hundred men who by position and education would 
be well fitted to occupy seats on the council, only one of these could 
by any possibility find his way into the governing assembly of his 
town, whilst the others would be practically debarred from taking any 
similar position, although they might be the owners of property in 
several districts within the city, and be compelled to pay heavy taxa- 
tion to a body upon which it was impossible for them to sit or even 
to obtain representation. The same restriction would prevent them 
from being returned to their State legislatures, although a hundred 
neighbouring electoral districts might find it impossible to discover 
within their limits men equally fit to represent them. 

The election of judges by the people has occasionally tended in 
America to lower the character of the judicial bench, and consequently 
the respect entertained for it. There is in some States, partly owing to 
the above cause, a distrust of the power of the ordinary procedure of 
law to cope effectively with certain forms of crime ; especially is this 
feeling predominant in the South ; hence, lest criminals should escape 
justice, barbarous lynchings are frequently resorted to, with the natural 
consequence that the innocent sometimes suffer with the guilty. 
This distrust of judges and juries is not confined to small out-of-the- 
way places, but occurs occasionally in districts where one would have 
expected a higher civilisation to have reigned; for instance, in New 
Orleans the world has recently been scandalised by outrages in the 
name of Justice for which the United States has since had to 
indemnify the Government of Italy. Even the North is not free from 
this crime. A negro was lynched by the mob quite recently at Port 
Jervis, in the State of New York, and on the 12th of June an attempt 
was made to lynch another at Yardley, in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The bitter feeling which exists on the part of the white man against 
the negro in the South is the reason why so many of his race have 
suffered from this travesty of justice. It is said by the apologists of 
this species of mock judicial murder that the authorities are on these 
occasions powerless to restrainthe mob. This may often be the case ; 
but that it is not always so is proved by the rapidity with which a large 


armed negro mob was recently dispersed when the coloured men 
VoL. XXXITI—No. 193 LL 
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attempted to copy the example of their white neighbours and had 
assembled for the purpose of hunting down and lynching a white 
murderer. The Southern Press, as a rule, supports the mob in the 
perpetration of these outrages; but the Northern has, on the whole, 
manfully championed the right of the negro accused of crime to a 
fair and legal trial. It is not only the negroes, however, who have 
thus been murdered; many a white man has suffered death on 
American soil without a legal trial. The following account of an 
attempt in Florida to lynch an innocent man from a beam in the 
very Court-house in which he had been tried, and in the presence of 
the very judge who had acquitted him, will show how powerless the 
authorities may sometimes be, and how small is the respect occasion- 
ally entertained for them. The European mind will find it difficult 
to credit the veracity of the following telegraphic report taken from 
the columns of one of the most respectable Northern journals :— 


hanged by a mob yesterday for a crime he did not commit, Rena Hooker, a nine- 
year-old negro girl, was assaulted on Sunday, and she was supposed to have in- 
dicated Camero as her assailant. He was arrested and arraigned before Justice De 
Lamar, another Cuban, but dismissed. It was believed by the crowd in the Court- 
room that he had let the prisoner go through partiality, and in two minutes after 
the case was dismissed a rope was thrown around Camero’s neck, but, before he 
could be strung up, somebody released him. Camero then rushed into the justice's 
office for protection, but De Lamar was roughly handled, and the rope was fixed 
around Camero’s neck again, and swung over a beam in the Court-room. As it 
began to tighten, Camero said the guilty man was named Fernandez. He had 
refused the information before. De Lamar then reversed his decision, and com- 
mitted Camero to jail. Ten minutes afterwards Fernandez was told of the fury 
of the mob, and that his guilt was known. Alarmed at this, he stabbed himself 
over the heart and in the neck, but not dangerously. He was arrested and jailed. 
Believing he was dying, he confessed, and cleared Camero. 


Key West, Fla., June 2.—Ernesto Camero, a Cuban, twice came near being 


Personul violence offered to a magistrate on the very seat of 
justice, an invasion of the sacred precincts of the Court, an insult to 
the State and to its representative, two repeated attempts to murder 
an innocent man—if such outrages had occurred in a European 
country, the Press and the Legislature would have echoed the indig- 
nant sentiments of the people, and strenuous efforts would have been 
made to teach respect for law to these would-be murderers and 
insulters of authority. Although I carefully scanned the newspapers 
for some days subsequently to the appearance of this telegram, I saw 
no mention of the incident, nor did I ever hear it alluded to in con- 
versation. I can only presume that such scenes are less uncommon 
in America than I supposed, and that the gravity of such an outrage 
on justice is not as apparent to the average American as it is to the 
European. 

The negroes have held meetings all over the country protesting 
against the treatment they are receiving at the hands of white men, 
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especially in the South; they have sent a deputation to wait on the 
President and represent their grievances. He received them kindly 
and spoke sympathetically, pointing out to them, however, how im- 
potent was the United States Government to interfere with the 
execution of the laws in the different States, but promising that he 
would do all in his power to obtain justice for them. A day of fast- 
ing and prayer was held whilst I was in America in all the coloured 
churches, and resolutions were adopted denouncing outrages in the 
South against negroes; urging that the general Government should 
indemnify American victims of mob law as well as those of foreign 
birth maltreated in the United States, and creating a committee to 
petition Congress to submit to the States a constitutional amendment 
empowering the general Government to grant such indemnity where 
no prosecution of the mob or redress is offered by the State where 
the crime occurs, the cost to be assessed against such States; and 
also paving the way for a national convention. This protest of the 
coloured population of America has met with the support of some of 
the most influential of her white citizens and leading newspapers. 
The Cleveland Leader, commenting on a speech lately made by 
Bishop Fitzgerald of the Methodist Church, South, says :— 
























The Bishop has disgraced himself and his church by making a speech in defence 
of the lynchers of coloured men in the South, declaring that the ‘unspeakable 
crime for which negroes are lynched’ places them beyond the pale of the law. 
The Bishop means to convey the impression that every negro hanged by a Southern 
mob has committed a criminal assault on a white woman. He knows better than 
that. During the past eight years 728 negroes have been lynched. Of that num- 
ber only 269 were charged with or suspected of having committed a criminal 
assault. The causes given in reliable statistics for other lynchings were as follows : 
murder, 252; robbery, 44; incendiarism, 37 ; unknown reasons, 32; race preju- 
dice, 27; quarrels with white men, 13; making threats, 10; rioting, 7; mis- 
cegenation, 5; burglary, 4. This accounts for 700 of the lynchings. The other 
28 negroes were killed for various causes—3 for circulating scandal; 3 for defend- 
ing themselves when attacked by white men; 2 for cutting levees; 2 for turning 
State’s evidence against whites; 2 for gambling; 1 for drinking; 1 for trying to 
poison a well; 1 for colonising negroes ; 1 for swindling; 1 for poisoning horses ; 
and 1 for voodooism. Bishop Fitzgerald (the paper continues) might study this 
list with profit. No church can hope for progress under the leadership of a minis- 
ter who defends murder, on no matter what ground, and it seems inconsistent that 
a man claiming to be a Christian should resort to deliberate misrepresentation in 
order to make a defence of the barbarism that exists in the South to-day. 





In contradistinction to the action of the Methodist Bishop it is 
pleasing to be able to record that a Bishop of another denomination, 
namely, the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Western New York, during my visit to the States, called upon his 
fellow-churchmen to participate in the day of fasting and prayer 
observed by the coloured people. 

On the 12th of June, Judge Albion W. Tourgee said at St. Paul : 
LL2 
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If there is not a marked change in the attitude of the country towards the 
coloured race, we shall have within the next ten years a massacre such as has not 
been paralleled since the French Revolution, The gravity of the danger which 
threatens us is not appreciated. I am amazed that the negro has been patient 
under the intense persecution which he has to endure. Since the proclama- 
tion of emancipation there have been more coloured men murdered by whites in 
the South than there have been days in all the years which have elapsed. And 
yet, of that fearful array of crime, justice has only avenged four, 


RELIGION 


The effect of separation between Church and State can be usefully 
studied in these new countries. Both the voluntary and the State 
system possess their advantages, and it is not as easy as some persons 
may think to decide offhand upon which side the balance leans. 
Probably each man will give the palm to that system towards which 
he has a natural or inherited inclination. Under the voluntary system 
the country districts and the poorer portions of the large towns often 
suffer ; on the other hand, the scandal of a drunken, dissolute, careless, 
idle or broken-down clergyman retaining his cure in spite of the 
efforts of bishop and people to oust him, which, alas! too often arises 
in England, could not take place in either the colonies or America. 
In the two latter there are extensive tracts of country where a church 
is not to be found, as the resident farmers are too few and scattered 
to be able to support both a minister and a church. In the new 
countries churches in large cities will, as a rule, be met with*only in 
the suburbs where the rich live, whilst the masses of the people are 
either comparatively neglected or their spiritual needs are only 
supplied by mission chapels provided by the charity of the congre- 
gitions in the richer districts. These mission cures, owing to this 
arrangement, cannot, as a rule, command the services of the best and 
most eloquent clergy, who are naturally attracted by the higher 
salaries given by the wealthy congregations, and they are consequently 
usually filled by the younger and less experienced men, or by 
those of second-rate ability who have failed to obtain a call to 
the better-paid positions. The working men know this, and naturally 
resent the position of the poor and dependent relation. A minister 
who owes his salary to the gifts and goodwill of his congregation 
finds it difficult to speak from the pulpit with the freedom and in- 
dependence which it is desirable that he should possess, and is exposed 
to the temptation of servility to the rich members of his congregation. 
It would not be easy, for instance, for a minister whose salary was 
dependent on the offerings of tradespeople to speak out boldly, if 
some of the most prominent had been convicted of adulterating their 
goods, nor could one well blame the man who ministered to the 
spiritual needs of merchants and stockbrokers if he laid greater stress 
on the wickedness of adulteration than on that of the sins to which 
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these latter classes are more exposed. In small communities, coarse 
and low men and women possessed of some means can tyrannise over 
a clergyman, knowing that they have it intheir power to starve him 
out and drive him from the place if he be not obsequious to their 
whims and fancies. To obtain the payment of even the pittance 
which he has been promised on accepting the ministry he has some- 
times to submit to the humiliation of frequent appeals and visits to 
his patrons, whilst his family do not know where they are to turn for 
money to pay their weekly bills. To show the poverty of some 
of the country clergy in America, a bishop told me that, when visiting 
in his diocese, he always wore patent leather boots, for he knew that 
if he did not the clergyman with whom he was staying would have 
to blacken them with his own hands; and a clergyman in New 
Zealand informed me that he had to submit at vestry meetings to 
the most foul and abusive language from men who chose this oppor- 
tunity of venting their spleen on him, knowing that he was helpless. 
To refined and cultivated men with a sense of the high responsibilities 
attached to their sacred office such a position must be almost 
unbearable. I have said that in America and the colonies large 
tracts of country in thinly settled districts may be found without a 
church. As soon, however, as small hamlets and villages grow up, a new 
difficulty presents itself under the voluntary system. All churches 
being on an equality and none endowed, all rush in simultaneously 


where a hamlet or group of hamlets has grown large enough to give 
promise of support to a clergyman and church. Mr. W. de Witt 
Hyde, President and Professor of Bowdoin College, points out this 
difficulty in an article headed ‘Impending Paganism in New 
England,’ which appeared in the Forum of June last. He says: 


New England to-day is confronted with the danger that the country village 
will be the first to lapse from vital Christianity, that here the English word 
ccuntryman will repeat the history of its Latin predecessor, and that rusticity will 
again become synonymous with godlessness and superstition. Statistics recently 
gathered by the Maine ‘Bible Society’ show that Waldo County, Maine, has 
6,987 families, divided in religious preference as follows: Adventist, 239; Bap- 
tist, 713; Christian, 159; Congregational, 691; Episcopal, 24; Free-will Baptist, 
734; Methodist, 1,818; Roman Catholic, 136; Unitarian, 126; Universalist, 
619; other denominations, 541; without preference, 1,046; not’ recorded, 141. 
Of the total, 4,850 report themselves as not attending church. Oxford County 
contains 7,268 families, of which 4,577 report that they attend no church. The 
combined statistics of fifteen counties show that, of 133,445 families, 67,842 are 
not attendants upon any church. 


The writer of the above concludes that this spiritual indifference 
in the country is due in a great degree to the rivalry between the 
different denominations, which, as soon as a district is capable of sup- 
porting one church, induces them to rush in and force it to maintain 
half a dozen or more, with the result that the strain is too great for 
the neighbourhood. Only inferior men can be obtained for these 
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struggling cures, and the rivalry of the different denominations de- 
stroys all chance of the growth of real religious life, with the lament- 
able result that men get disgusted and abstain from all religious services 
alike. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Some of the American Sunday and religious newspapers which 
are written for a serious or leisured public are excellent in style and 
matter, as also are a few which appeal to a refined and literary class, 
and are content with a comparatively small circulation; but the 
average daily Press to be met with in the States is not of a high 
order. These newspapers are apt to be filled with sensational accounts 
under startling headlines of crimes, lynchings, disasters, and person- 
alities. The telegraphic news of political interest is most meagre, 
and often appears in small type. The debates in Congress are either 
not reported at all or only recorded in barest outline. The interesting 
speeches of eminent men, and the instructive and thoughtful articles 
on political, artistic, commercial, religious, or social subjects, which 
form so large a portion of European newspapers, are, as a rule, con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is a want of dignity and refine- 
ment in the tone of the ordinary newspaper, especially in the West, 
where the writer seems often deliberately to seek out flippant or 
vulgar phraseology with which to clothe his ideas. In Europe one 
looks forward with a sense of pleasure and of keen interest to the 
arrival of the morning newspaper, feeling that, as a rule, much matter 
for thought and interest will be presented to his mind; but in the 
States it is different. He rises from the perusal of the paper feeling 
that he has been dragged along a low level of crime and vulgarity. 
Of course there are exceptions to every rule, and doubtless a native 
would in most States know where to turn in order to obtain pleasure 
and information from his newspaper reading ; but a stranger is not 
possessed of this information, and suffers accordingly. I need hardly 
say that the above remarks do not apply to the American magazines, 
which are widely known and read in Europe, and which to my mind 
are in some ways in advance of those of other countries. They 
surpass ours in the beauty of their engravings, in the excellence of 
their paper and print, and in their general attractive appearance. 
As far as I was able to judge, during my short visit to Australia and 
New Zealand, the daily papers in these colonies were superior in tone 
to the American, and, as a rule, free from that vulgarity to which I 
have alluded. 


Rattway TRAVEL 


The facilities for travel are, as a rule, very perfect in the United 
States. Nothing can be more magnificent than the continuous 
vestibuled Pullman cars on the principal lines of railway, making 
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what is termed a ‘ solid’ train, from one end of which to the other a 
passenger may walk, not only without danger, but protected from the 
weather, and almost without being aware that he is passing from one 
separate carriage to another. But, notwithstanding the luxury to be 
found in these travelling palaces, and the splendour as well as taste 
with which they are furnished, to the European traveller they appear 
to possess certain disadvantages which go far to counterbalance their 
merits. Moreover, these continuous trains are only to be found on 
the main lines of railway. If the traveller diverges from these he 
must be content with the ordinary carriage, where there exists no 
distinction of class. Each Pullman car has seats for some twenty, 
and the ordinary carriage for some forty passengers. It is impossible 
for the conductor to please all the occupants as regards temperature 
and ventilation, nor can windows well be opened without creating 
draughts. One is, therefore, dependent for his comfort on the feel- 
ings, forbearance, or inclinations of twenty or forty other passengers, 
and must consent to be suffocated or to sit in draughts, or be over- 
whelmed with dust and ashes, in volumes unknown to the European, 
unless he be content to make himself exceedingly disagreeable, and 
come into unpleasant conflict with fellow-passengers or conductors. 
In many of these palace cars the seats are affixed to a central pivot, 
which continually turns with the swaying motion of the train. After 
half an hour’s exercise in such a seat, persons liable to sea-sickness 
are apt to be disagreeably reminded of the feelings they experienced 
when crossing the Atlantic ; and if an effort be made to keep the 
seat steady by stiffening the legs, such muscular action will be found 
somewhat fatiguing when carried on for several consecutive hours. 
There is no possibility, either, of reclining at full length, as can be 
done in a first-class European railway compartment. The continual 
slamming of the doors also in the ordinary carriages, as passengers, 
conductors, guards, and newsboys pass to and fro, is most trying to 
sensitive nerves. Both in the palace and ordinary cars there is the 
most limited accommodation for hand-baggage, only one small bracket 
about three feet by six inches being provided for the needs of four 
persons. Owing to the presence of a metal bar no baggage can be 
stowed under the seats, and none is permitted to be placed in the 
gangways, whilst in the ordinary cars there are no pegs or straps on 
which a hat can be suspended. On arriving at his destination the 
traveller is obliged to carry his own hand-baggage and wraps, for 
there is only one negro attached to each Pullman car, and none to 
the ordinary ones, and station porters are unknown in the United 
States. On taking a ticket one is obliged to register his luggage, 
and is given a metal numbered check corresponding to a similar one 
attached to each registered article. The Americans are very proud 
of this system, and it has its advantages. If the traveller be not in 
a hurry to obtain his baggage on arrival, it is very pleasant to be able 
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to leave the station at once, after placing the checks in the hands of 
an ‘ express’ man, and be relieved of all anxiety in regard to impedi- 
menta; but to a Briton who does not like to be separated from his 
baggage, and who has been accustomed to give sixpence or a shilling 
to a porter, and drive off in a few minutes with all his worldly goods 
on the top of his cab, it is irritating to find that neither cabs nor 
omnibuses are fitted to carry baggage, and that he is obliged to leave 
his luggage behind him, and quietly wait in faith at his hotel from 
half an hour to even four hours (as once occurred to the writer) before 
receiving his possessions. If the train in which he is travelling be 
behind time, the officials not infrequently send the registered luggage 
by a subsequent one, when a still longer delay has to be endured by 
the suffering passenger. I have more than once heard Americans 
complain, and very justly, of Englishmen appearing at their 
hosts’ dinner table in travelling costume. It is possible, though 
I do not think probable, that the American baggage arrange- 
ments may in some instances have been responsible for the lapse in 
good manners on the part of the strangers. As Americans are 
accustomed to heat their apartments some 10° Fahrenheit higher 
than we care to at home, the Englishman is usually stewed alive as 
soon as the date arrives for turning on the steam into the heating- 
pipes of the cars. He has no redress, for the great mass of his 
fellow-passengers only find the heated atmosphere agreeable, and, 
moreover, the temperature does not depend so much on the feelings 
of the travellers as on those of the negro in charge of the car, whose 
ancestors lived under a tropical African sun, and who himself was 
probably born and bred on a Southern plantation. Americans will 
probably reply that this is no worse than being frozen to death in a 
British railway carriage in winter, where the only means of heating 
is a lukewarm water-can. This would be a very just retort; on the 
other hand, it is possible by rugs and clothing to defy the cold; but 
there is a limit to the extent to which a man can divest himself of 
clothing in a public overheated car. The best method of warming a 
railway carriage is, in my opinion, the German, where in each com- 
partment the traveller can himself regulate the heat by turning a metal 
handle as few or as many degrees as he likes in the direction marked 
‘hot’ or ‘cold.’ The arrangements for night travelling on American 
railways are in some respects very comfortable, but in others the 
reverse. Upper and lower berths are arranged on either side of a 
central gangway, separated from the public gaze by a leather or 
thick damask curtain, opening in the middle. The beds are broad, 
and the spring mattresses luxuriously soft ; but the above arrange- 
ment, by which strangers of opposite sex are placed above and below 
each other, behind the same curtain, in rear of which they are 
expected to dress and undress, does not commend itself to the 
European idea of propriety. The railway authorities in Victoria and 
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New South Wales, in adopting the general features of the American 
sleeping-berth system, have improved upon it by dividing the car 
into two sections—one exclusively reserved for men, and one for women. 
The objection to this is that married couples must be separated. The 
sleeping-compartment arrangement of Europe as improved on the 
line between Melbourne and Adelaide seems to me to combine the 
advantages of both systems. Attached to the fast through trains on 
the main lines of traffic in the United States is a sleeping-car con- 
taining one drawing-room section, with two folding beds and a sofa. 
If a traveller be fortunate enough to purchase a ticket entitling him 
to the use of this separate compartment he may consider himself 
fortunate, for on no railway in the world will he travel in greater 
comfort and luxury. The misfortune is that there is only one such 
compartment in each train, The New Zealand railway carriages on 
the State lines are very comfortable, though not so magnificent as 
the American. They combine the advantages of the continuous car 
and separate compartment systems. The weak point of the European 
railway carriage is the difficulty of communication between each 
section, and the consequent danger to passengers of insult and out- 
rage. This trouble is avoided on the New Zealand lines, whilst the 
privacy and comfort of the compartment arrangement are retained. 
Each car is built in two communicating sections, the one half on the 
American principle, with seats on either side and a passage down the 
centre, the other half in compartments like a British first-class 
carriage ; the latter possesses a passage way on one side, covered by 
a roof, but open to the air and protected by ironwork and wire. 
This passage-way communicates with that in the American section 
of the car, so that travellers can pass freely from one end of the train 
to the other, and all may suit their tastes in the choice of seats. 
These carriages contain the toilet conveniences usually found in the 
American cars. Engine-drivers in the United States are better pro- 
tected from the weather than are their British brethren, and they 
are supplied with a leather cushioned seat and elbow-rest, which 
appeared to me in no way to detract from their efficiency. If this 
be so, these little comforts should no longer be withheld from them 
at home. There is another railway improvement which should at 
once be introduced into Great Britain. I allude to the automatic 
couplers which are almost universally fitted to locomotives and 
cars engaged in passenger service in the United States, and 
yet, curiously enough, it would appear from an article in the last 
June Forum, entitled ‘The Slaughter of Railway Employees,’ that 
the loss of life amongst this class of men is greater in America 
than in England. It would appear that, although almost all the 
passenger engines and carriages in the States have this life-saving 
arrangement in use, the cars employed in carrying freight, which far 
surpass in number those which are engaged in passenger service, are 
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not provided with this useful invention. Out of a total of 1,105,042 
cars used in freight service, the writer says there are but 87,390 
fitted with automatic couplers, and but 106,990 equipped with train 
brakes. This will, in great measure, account for the enormous 
mortality by accidents amongst American railway men, He says :— 


The facts in the case are somewhat startling. The total number of railway 
employés on June 30, 1890, was 749,301. The number killed during the twelve 
months preceding was 2,451, and the number injured 22,396. This means one 
death for every 306, and one injury for every 30 men employed. Confining the 
statement to those employés engaged directly in the handling of trains—that is to 
say, engineers, firemen, conductors, and other trainsmen—the results are beyond 
the experience in any other business or trade. The number of employés of this 
class was 153,235, and out of this number there occurred during the year 1,459 
deaths and 13,172 injuries due to some form of railway accident. This means one 
death for every 105, and one injury for every 12 men engaged in handling trains. 
In no other employment, not even in mining, which is a most dangerous occupa- 
tion, can such results be shown, 


President Harrison has interested himself in the matter, and on 
each succeeding January for three years has sent a special message 
to Congress, calling the attention of that body to the imperative 
necessity for some action. 


It is (he said) a reproach to our civilisation that any class of American work- 
men should, in the pursuit of a useful and necessary vocation, be subjected to peril 
of life and limb as great as that of a soldier in time of war. 


I imagine that one cause for this deplorable loss of life, which 
applies to civilians almost as much as to employés, is the absence of 
platforms in American stations. Passengers have frequently to cross 
lines in order to get in and out of trains, whilst in many towns, even 
in those of large size, such as Chicago and Buffalo, the cars and 
locomotives run through the centre of the town on level crossings, 
and sometimes even down the open street. 


ELECTRICITY AND TELEPHONES 


Great Britain is far behind her colonies and the United States 
in the employment of electricity and the telephone. Even small 
towns in these new countries are lit by the electric light. It is to be 
found in the streets and in dwellings. All the nuisance attending the 
escape of gas and the destruction of paintings and gilding is avoided. 
Rooms are not rendered unhealthy and oppressively hot by un- 
necessary consumption of oxygen and superheating of the atmosphere 
through the gas-flame. Much time and correspondence are saved by 
the universal employment of the telephone in town and country, and, 
by means of the long-distance telephone, communication is kept up 
between remote cities. 
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Rapip TRANSIT IN CITIES 


The means for cheap and rapid communication is, as a rule, more 
thoroughly developed in American and colonial than in European 
cities. This remark applies exclusively to street railways and tram- 
cars, for public horse conveyances are ruinously dear both in the 
colonies and the States, and in the latter the streets are usually 
atrociously paved, and the foot-pavements badly laid and as badly 
cleansed. This is, in a great measure, owing to the fact that few 
persons walk, and still fewer drive, unless absolutely compelled to do 
so. The streets in Australian and New Zealand cities are generally 
well maintained ; but there, as well as in America, tramcars are largely 
patronised, and are usually both clean and comfortable. The horse-car 
in all the new countries is rapidly becoming obsolete, so much so 
that there is a story of an American woman who entered a horse-car 
in a small town, and, not seeing either an electric wire overhead or a 
cable below, and not noticing the horse, asked her neighbour to ex- 
plain to her by what novel power the car was being propelled. One 
great drawback to the comfort of the tramcar in America is the lack 
of all regulations as to the number of passengers to be carried. The 
result of this is that rows of men, and sometimes of women, may be 
seen standing in the gangway holding on painfully to leathern straps. 
All these persons have paid for their seats, but it never seems to enter 


into the head of the American to protest or expostulate against this 
breach of contract on the part of the tram company. Such a state of 
things could not exist for a fortnight in Great Britain without the daily 
Press being inundated by the protests of irate and indignant Britons, 
who would never rest until they had altered what must be a very 
serious tax on the physical strength and vital powers of women and 
of elderly men. 


Pusiic Parks, GARDENS, AND IcE-CREAM PARLOURS 


It would be difficult to find anywhere in the world more beautiful 
public gardens than those of Sydney, or a more fairylike scene, owing to 
situation and semi-tropical vegetation, than the interior of the palm- 
house at Geelong in the colony of Victoria ; but the public parks and 
open spaces of America are, as a rule, superior to those of the colonies, 
and only inferior in some particulars to those of the mother country. 
Our open spaces are generally more accessible to the great masses of 
the population, and the public are, as a rule, allowed in them greater 
freedom of movement ; owing also to the different climate and habits 
of the people the British parks are more used on a weekday. There 
is no park in the United States which can compare either in extent, 
in natural beauty, or in size of timber with the forests of Windsor 
and Epping, nor in the last two particulars with that of Richmond ; 
but we have no ‘ parkways’ of from three to five miles long, with 
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from three to five avenues of trees, as are to be found connecting 
some of the larger city parks of America, nor can we show outside 
Kew and certain private gardens such a splendid conservatory as is 
to be found in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, or in a smaller way 
in that of Chicago or of Baltimore. In the first-mentioned park, 
buffalo, moose, and reindeer may be seen roaming wild within large 
well-fenced reservations containing within their limits water and thick 
copses, where the animals may almost lead a natural life. We do 
not spend as much money as the Americans on the adjuncts of a park, 
such as aviaries, refreshment houses, music-stands with seats for the 
audience, sometimes partly under cover, steam merry-go-rounds, like 
that at San Francisco, with three rows of horses and carriages 
sheltered from the weather by a huge domed roof; nor am I aware 
that any British municipality has ever ventured to build in a park, as 
at Chicago, a parquetted ballroom for the enjoyment of its citizens, 
nor provide its athletes, as at Boston, gratis, with dressing-rooms, 
attendants, lockers, and lavatories. ' 

The ice-cream parlour is in hot and thirsty weather one of the most 
delightful of American institutions. Why do not our temperance 
people at home sell in summer such drinks in every busy thorough- 
fare? I believe the existence of a few of these establishments would 
goa long way towards weaning the thirsty Briton from the public-house 
and spirit-shop. The most delicious iced temperance drinks, flavoured 
with fruit juices, are to be purchased also in most chemists’ as well as 
confectioners’ shops. Of all the pleasant drinks on earth in hot 
weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. It matters little what 
is the flavour, it cannot help being grateful and refreshing. Soda- 
water and frozen cream, whipped up into a froth, is the foundation of 
all these beverages—the true nectar of the gods. 


HOTELS 


As a rule the hotels of the United States are better appointed 
than those to be found in Great Britain outside the Metropolis, some 
large towns, and a few fashionable watering-places. They are almost 
all electrically lighted, provided with swiftly moving lifts, the rooms 
are comfortably and artistically furnished, and the private apartments 
are almost always provided with a separate bathroom, lavatory «c. ; 
the latter is a doubtful advantage, however, in the eyes of those who 
entertain a wholesome dread of typhoid fever. The system of paying 
a fixed sum per day for board and lodging simplifies matters, and 
diminishes the risk of friction between manager and guest. The 
average charge per head per day is from $4 to $5 (16s. to 20s.). Such 
conveniences as the telegraph and the telephone are generally to be 
found in the halls of the larger hotels, as well as stalls where books, 
magazines, and newspapers can be purchased. In Australia and 
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Canada the hotels are very similar to those of America; but in New 
Zealand they resemble more the old-fashioned hostelries to be found 
in county towns of England, where the guests are entertained with 
greater civility and attention, but with fewer luxuries, than in the 
more pretentious establishments of the former countries. The cost 
of living in New Zealand is about 10s. per head per day, without any 
extras, except wine, being charged. The objections to the large 
caravansaries are the lack of kindly personal service, the difficulty of 
obtaining anything out of the ordinary routine, or of being waited on 
in one’s apartment. Boot-cleaning and clothes-brushing are special 
services for which, as a rule, extra charge is made ; and, if the negro 
whose duty it is to perform this office should be absent, the visitor 
must either clean his own boots or issue forth with yesterday’s mud 
still adhering to them, for a free American citizen would consider 
himself disgraced if he were to perform such menial offices for another. 
I heard of an Englishman travelling in the States who, being told that 
there was exceptional distress amongst the labouring class from lack 
of employment, and seeing a group of idle men leaning against a rail 
opposite his hotel, thought he would test this feeling; so, walking 
across the road, he offered half-a-dollar (2s.) to any man who would 
clean his boots for him. No one responded to the appeal, and I believe 
he was considered fortunate to have been permitted to retire with a 
whole skin. 

The Americans heat their hotels, like their cars, to a temperature 
which is unbearable to the average Briton—70° or 75° Fahrenheit. 
It is not the custom, as in England, to provide the guests with the 
daily papers—these he has to purchase for himself. In some of the 
hotels the beds fold up and turn into handsome pieces of furniture, 
resembling sideboards or consoles ; thus the bedroom can during the 
day be converted into a comfortable sitting-room, for the washing 
apparatus is usually in a small adjoining closet, lit by electricity or 
gas. Electric bells communicating with the central office are some- 
times affixed in the bedrooms. The guest, before retiring for the 
night, states the hour he desires to be called inthe morning. At the 
said hour the bell begins to ring in the sleeper’s room, and continues 
to ring until he communicates electrically with the office, as a proof 
that he is awake and out of bed; for he must rise to stop the ringing 
—a splendid invention to arouse the man who, after being called, 
is accustomed to turn round in bed and go to sleep again upon the 
other side. Asa precaution against fire a small globe of quicksilver 
is occasionally affixed to the ceiling of each apartment, which, when 
heated, causes by its expansion an electric current to be set in motion, 
ringing an alarm bell in the central office. By this means a fire 
originating in any part of the building gives notice automatically of 
its own existence. I have seen in a New York hotel a clever 
arrangement in each apartment like a small clock dial, on which is 
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engraved in a circle almost all a guest’s possible desires. By turning 
a hand like that of a watch to the desired point, electric communica- 
tion with the office is established, and the guest’s need is supplied 
without the waiter having to answer the bell and inquire what is 
wanted. One journey, time, and much fatigue is thus saved to the 
attendant. The difficulty of obtaining labour renders the American 
inventive, and his clever contrivances to make machinery do the work 
of human hands and feet has added much to the happiness of man- 
kind ; but there is one labour-saving article which I trust may never 
be introduced at home—I allude to the electro silver-plated knife 
which is now almost universally used in American hotels and even in 
some private houses. The silver-plated knife may be excellent for 
service at dessert, but when a man is required to cut his meat 
with it he is asked to do an impossibility. The knives are supposed 
to be tipped with steel, but they decline to assume the qualities of 
the inferior metal, and are consequently the source of much vexation 
of spirit, indigestion, and temptation to the use of strong language. 
Even the tenderest fillet assumes a leathern character when attempted 
to be severed with this instrument. Its merit in the eyes of the 
American domestic is that it requires no cleaning—-a doubtful advan- 
tage from the point of view of him who uses it. 


PoLice PaTroL, AMBULANCE, AND FirE BriGADE STATIONS 


In some of the best-managed American cities, the police patrol, 
ambulance, and fire brigades are all worked upon a system or 
systems of intercommunication which it would be well to adopt at 
home. A certain number of street lamp-posts, at convenient distances 
from each other, are constructed to contain within a protuberance in 
the centre all the apparatus necessary for telephonic communication 
with the central police bureau. This office contains a telephonic 
department, with operators constantly in attendance, and every 
ambulance, fire brigade, and police station is in direct communica- 
tion with it. In some towns the ambulance waggons are kept in the 
police stations, and are manned by the constables, who are trained in 
the rudimentary knowledge needed for rendering first aid to the 
wounded. In every police station, or at all events in the principal 
ones, patrol waggons are kept with horses ready harnessed, or ready 
to have the harness dropped on their backs by electric motion, as is 
done in the fire brigade stations, where it only takes from three to 
twelve seconds for a fire-engine to come from the building after the 
electric bell has sounded. Every policeman on duty is supplied with 
a key with which he can open the lamp-post boxes containing the 
telephonic apparatus. If an accident has occurred in the streets, a 
fire has broken out, a prisoner has to be conveyed to the lock-up, or 
extra police assistance is needed, the policeman communicates by 
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telephone through the central office to the nearest police station, and 
within a few seconds or minutes an ambulance waggon, containing 
stimulants, medicines, bandages, &c., and well-trained assistants, a 
fire-engine, or a police patrol waggon manned by constables, may be 
seen galloping down the street. By this method the efficiency of the 
police force is greatly increased. Under the old system a police con- 
stable had often to struggle single-handed with a violent prisoner, and 
drag him, after a series of exhausting and dangerous encounters, long 
distances before he could obtain assistance or lodge him in safe 
custody. If he attempted single-handed to arrest more than one 
prisoner at a time, he ran the risk of being overpowered, of losing 
some or all prisoners, and of serious personal injury. During all the 
time, too, that he was struggling with his prisoner or prisoners, his 
beat was deserted, and robbers or burglars would sometimes inten- 
tionally divert the attention of a constable from the point they had 
selected as the scene of their serious operations, by one of their 
number simulating riotous drunkenness and inviting arrest. No 
constable now is permitted to leave his beat except under exceptional 
circumstances. However numerous may be the law-breakers, he can 
always obtain adequate assistance through the telephone, and the 
waggons obviate all difficulty of transport. The central office can 
also communicate with each separate policeman in the city, or with 
all of them, by electrically raising a red signal board on the summits 
of any or all of the specially constructed lamp-posts. It is the duty 
of every policeman, on seeing this signal, to proceed at once to the 
lamp-post, open the box with his key, intimate his presence by an 
electric bell, and through the telephone receive his instructions from 
the central office. At night, instead of a board being raised, a red- 
coloured glass globe is by the same means placed around the gas- 
flame. It will be readily seen what an assistance such an invention 
must be to the police in the arrest of criminals. A murder or burglary 
is committed. Within a few minutes after the occurrence of the 
crime every policeman on duty in the city has been informed of its 
nature, has been furnished with a description of the criminal, and has 
been told of the supposed direction and manner of his flight. The 
fugitive will find it hard to conceal his identity from so many searching 
eyes, and, if he attempts to leave the city, will probably be arrested 
long before he reaches its outskirts. Had this system been in opera- 
tion in London the predatory classes of the metropolis would have 
been deprived of that one brief hour of license when on a memorable 
occasion they gave the slip to their natural enemies of Scotland 
Yard. 


SociAL CONDITION AND MANNERS 


So much has been said and written of the social condition of the 
people in Australasia and America that it seems almost superfluous 
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for me to make any observations on the subject. It is difficult to say 
whether the working man occupies a better position in America or in 
Australasia. In both he is king; but Iam of opinion that his rule is 
less challenged in the latter than in the former, and that it approaches 
nearer despotism in New Zealand than in any other colony or State. 
It is here that one recognises the least. difference between rich and 
poor. Indeed, to the traveller it would seem as if New Zealand con- 
tained no wealthy men; but they must exist there, for one of the 
principal planks of Mr. Ballance’s policy is the ‘ bursting up’ of the 
large run-holders. It is well known that New Zealand is the paradise 
of the working man. Universal suffrage, combined with the principle 
of one man one vote, has made him supreme at the ballot-box. 
Trade organisations have consolidated his power, and furnished him 
with a lance of tempered metal; but indeed he need not set it in 
rest, for he has no opponent there worthy of his steel. Capital indi- 
genous to the colony seems practically non-existent. Millionaires are 
unknown, and rich men conspicuous by their absence ; on the other 
hand, there is a general high standard of comfort amongst the masses, 
and the only man who can be called poor is not the workman with his 
eight to ten shillings a day, but the run-holder eaten up by rabbits 
and on the verge of bankruptcy, the clergyman, or the clerk, who has 
to keep up appearances and to work longer hours than the so-called 
working man, who rules the colony, and has limited his labour to 
eight hours a day, Having mounted the box-seat of State, and 
holding the reins of power in his hands, the ‘working man,’ wise in 
his generation, is determined to take such precautions as shall render 
it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for any rival to oust him 
from his position. There is a determined look upon his face as he 
gathers up the reins, cracks his whip, and settles himself firmly in 
luis seat—a good sign if only self-confidence be restrained by caution. 
Aristocracy and Bourgeoisie have sat on that box-seat for many a 
long year. Let us not grudge the new driver the delight with which 
he finds himself, sometimes to his own astonishment, installed in the 
place of honour and responsibility, or the pride with which for the 
first time he feels the reins firmly grasped in his hands. Let us hope 
that he will drive with discretion as well as with boldness, and that 
he will remember that under certain circumstances the skid is of 
more value to the safety of the passengers than the whip. 

If in New Zealand there be neither wealth nor poverty, the same 
cannot be said of America, where both are on the increase. Money 
has so often been made in the States, especially in the West, by 
sudden lucky chances, sometimes by practices differing but slightly, 
if at all, from those of a fraudulent character, that the public enter- 
tain little respect for the rich man, and in some cases even feel for 
him a bitter hostility—not to be wondered at, seeing that property 
in America is, as a rule, divorced from responsibility. To this as well as 
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to the republican sentiment may be due the lack of respect for wealth 
and position which is such a marked characteristic of the middle and 
working classes of America. The bump of veneration is so entirely 
absent from the head of the average American child that it is 
exceedingly difficult for parents or pastors to instil into him respect 
for elders, or even reverence in religious matters. In the colonies, 
as well as in California, parents complained that their children were 
most difficult to control. This is, in a great measure, the fault of the 
parents themselves, who in these countries have in too many instances 
deliberately uncrowned themselves. They laid the blame, strangely 
enough in both places, on the beautifully warm climate which forced 
the whole family into the streets, and broke up the home circle. 
Boys and girls, they said, got into roving, independent ways, and 
resented the slightest restraint on the freedom of their actions. An 
octogenarian clergyman, a man of high distinction and regarded as 
the leader of his Church, besides being one of the founders of the 
New Zealand town in which he resides, told me that a little chit of 
a girl of fifteen had openly complained that the doctor had failed to 
raise his hat to her when he met her in the street. In New York 
an almost equally eminent man informed me that a young girl whom 
he had known from infancy, the daughter of a very dear deceased 
friend, had received his salutation with such marked discourtesy that 
he had felt it a duty to his old friend to expostulate with her. 

It is painful to remark in America how children in overcrowded 
tramcears are permitted by their parents to keep their seats whilst 
their elders stand. Children seem prematurely brought forward, and 
are often spoilt, especially the girls. In hotels one sees little maidens 
of from five to ten adorned with rings, earrings and bracelets, wearing 
high-heeled shoes, and giving themselves the airs of grown-up women. 
They do not seem as if they were capable of a good romp or game of 
play out of doors. They sit at table with bored faces, giving their 
orders to the waiters, and partaking of the same food as their parents. 
It was quite refreshing, when home was once more reached, to see the 
younger generation dressed as children, treated as children, and 
enjoying good healthy games of play in many a pleasant field as the 
train whirled one through smiling England, or from the window of 
one’s London house to hear the shouts of joy with which the children 
were pursuing one another under the shadow of the Kensington 
Garden elms. 

Max O’Rell has pointed out that America is the only country 
where the man who is paid is the master. One feels this everywhere. 
The attitude of the clerk behind the counter, of the waiter of the 
hotel, of the conductor in the car, of the official who hands one the 
letters at the Post Office, too frequently varies between injured 
dignity, offensive patronage, and what to the British mind amounts 
to downright rudeness. I have seen a lady poked by a conductor in 
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the back without a word of explanation; the man simply required 
her ticket, and it was too much trouble for him to ask for it. Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé complained last year in this Review that an American 
waiter once removed Mr. Aidé’s hat from his head and put it on a peg 
without uttering a word ; this has never happened to me, but I have 
had a ticket several times stuffed between the ribbon and the hat by 
a railway guard. Manners in the West are occasionally peculiar. 
An acquaintance of exceedingly short standing has poked me con- 
tinuously in the ribs to insure my appreciation of the good points of 
a story. A waiter, when an order is given, never thinks of answering, 
and it is difficult to know whether he has heard it or not. I was 
once told by an attendant that he guessed if I asked again I should 
not get what I wanted. 

Colonists and Americans are both proverbial for their hospitality. 
They teach us a lesson in this particular. Wherever the English 
language is spoken, there the Briton may be sure that he will meet 
with a kind and even a warm welcome. He will never be treated as 
a foreigner, but as a relation, and as one who through kinship 
possesses a claim on the hospitality of his hosts. May the British 
visitor never prove unworthy of the confidence reposed in him! 
Amongst large classes in the colonies there is an affectionate and 
loyal feeling towards the Mother Country, which only needs some 
great event to draw it forth in its full power to the astonishment of 


the world. It is to me a continual and lasting satisfaction to know 
that some of my best and truest friends are to be found in those great 
and distant countries which have been colonised by men and women 
of British race, and which are destined to play so important a part in 
the future history of the world. 


MEATH. 





THE RUPEE AND THE RUIN OF INDIA 


AN impression seems to prevail in certain quarters that the fall 
in the gold value of silver affects only the European officials in India, 
and that an attempt to restore the rupee to anything like its old 
value would be prejudicial to the people of the country. This 
fallacious idea owes its origin, no doubt, to an imperfect acquaintance 
with the condition of the masses, and I therefore propose to show 
how the depreciation of the rupee in relation to gold affects the 
population at large. With the wealthy rajah, the rich mahajan, and 
the flourishing pleader I have no concern; when the general weal is 
in the balance, their interests are of little weight. The general 
population of India may, for the purposes of my remarks, be divided 
into two classes, agricultural and non-agricultural. The non-agri- 
cultural portion, speaking roughly, forms about one-third of the 
entire body of inhabitants. Of the so-called agricultural classes, the 
largest portion, or more than three-fourths, are mere labourers, and 
are consequently classified as such in all Government statistics. 

The first question to consider, therefore, is how the fall in the 
gold value of the rupee affects the non-agricultural classes and the 
urban population of India. In connection with this, one circumstance 
which furnishes a remarkable index to the popular feeling is worthy 
of note. Throughout the country there is an opinion prevalent 
among the masses that the Queen’s rupee does not possess the same 
‘blessing ’ as the old coins bearing the King’s effigy. This opinion 
is loudly expressed among themselves, and often to outsiders when 
the fear of the police or of the penal code is not present to their 
minds; but the idea has a strong hold over them, and is a frequent 
topic of bewailment. The feeling, no doubt, is an ignorant expression 
of the fact that the purchasing power of the rupee has declined, that 
it does not go as far to relieve their wants as before. In their igno- 
rance they are unable to apprehend the causes of this decline, and are 
led to ascribe it somehow to the British rule. They would not be 
far wrong in supposing that were it not for the lethargy which hangs 
over the counsels of Government the distress would be neither so 
acute nor so prolonged. 

Coming back to the question, How does the fall in the gold value 
of the rupee affect the people in general ? we find that within the last 
twenty years the incomes of the wage-receiving classes have for the 
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most part remained stationary, whilst the prices of food-grains have 
risen by leaps and bounds. Among the wage-receiving classes I 
include the underpaid ‘ ministerial’ clerks of Government, the not 
overpaid clerks in the employ of private individuals or companies, 
and people in the like condition. 

Taking Bengal first, we find that in 1873 the monthly wages of 
the agricultural labourers varied from Rs.3 in the Behar districts to 
Rs.10 in Chittagong, giving on the average Rs.5 over the whole 
province. In the North-Western Provinces the average wages 
amounted to Rs.4 a month, in the Punjab to Rs.5, in the Madras 
Presidency to Rs.3. Of a horse-keeper, in Bengal, the average wages 
were Rs.5 ; of a common mason or blacksmith, Rs.9. In 1878 the 
average wages of the agricultural labourer in Bengal were Rs.5; in 
the North-West, Rs.4; in the Punjab, Rs.6. Of a horse-keeper the 
average wages during this year in Bengal were Rs.5; of a common 
blacksmith or carpenter a little over Rs.9. From 1883 to 1888 
there was no substantial variation in the wages; in 1891 there was, 
if anything, a reduction.' In towns like Calcutta, Patna, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Bombay, and Kurrachee some slight increase is shown, but 
the variation is so small as to be of very little account in the con- 
sideration of the general question. For example, in Calcutta the 
average of wages of a common mason or carpenter or blacksmith 
between 1873 and 1880 is given as Rs.13 3a. 14p.; between 1881 and 
1885, Rs.12 8a. 93p.; between 1886 and 1892, Rs. 14 and a fraction. 
In Patna the average wages during the same periods were Rs.6 10a. 6p. 
Rs.6 12a. 6p., Rs.7 4a. 4p.,and Rs.7 8a. Of the agricultural labourer 
the average wages in Patna were Rs.3 8a., Rs.3 14a., Rs.4 8a., Rs.4 8a., 
and so forth. 

A reference to the wage rates in some of the industrial and other 
establishments may also prove useful. At the Mirzapore East Indian 
Railway station the maximum wage of a blacksmith in 1866 was 
Rs. 10, in 1892 it was the same, although it had a slight rise for some 
years in the interval. The minimum of Rs.8 has always remained 
the same. The carpenter’s wage in 1892 was the same as in 1870, 
viz. Rs.10. In private establishments, such as collieries, no change 
in the monthly wages rates is perceptible. It would be useless to 
multiply examples for what I have stated above, that, in spite of little 
variations here and there, the bulk of the wage rates in Bengal have 
remained stationary. 

As regards the clerks, &c., in the employ of Government, or of 
private individuals, or companies, railway, trading and banking, it is 
notorious that their incomes have not varied for the last twenty 
years, and those of the professional classes (among whom I might 
mention the country mookhtears and the native doctors) have fallen, 
whatever the cause of the fall may be. 


' These averages are struck from figures in Government statistics, I have not 
given the fractions. 
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During this period of time the fluctuation in the gold value ot 
the rupee has been as follows :— 


Year Average rate for Rupee Average rate for Rupee 
s ad, s d, 
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In March 1892 it stood at 1ls.3}d.; a slight reaction raised 
it to 1s.43d.; since then it has declined steadily, and now stands at 
1s. 234d. 

Whilst, as shown already, the earnings of the wage-receiving 
classes have practically remained stationary, the price of the food-grains 
has gone on increasing steadily in inverse proportion to the rapid 
declension in the gold value of the rupee. 

In 1873 the average retail price in Bengal of common rice was 
R.110a., and of ballam rice Rs.1 14a. per maund; in 1878, which 
was an abnormal year, the price of the first rose to Rs.3 5a.4p.; in 
1883 it fell to Rs.2; in 1888 it rose to Rs.21la.; in 1891 to 
Rs.2 9a.4p. Of other food-grains the prices varied as follows :— 
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Millet sold in 1873 at R,l15a.4p. per maund, in 1892 for 
Rs,2 5a. 8p., and is now sold for Rs.2 8a. 

In January 1893 the retail price of common country rice had 
risen to Rs.3 13a, per maund, and of ballam rice to Rs.48a, The 
table hereunder shows the prices of other food-grains at the begin- 
ning of the current year, taking a general average from three 
different places :— 


Table showing Prices of Food-grains and Salt, January 1893. 
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When we consider that among the labouring classes the average 
number of adults composing a household is three, and among classes 
slightly better off five, it will be seen how heavily the rise in the 
price of food-grains presses upon these people. They are, in fact, on 
the verge of starvation, and the majority of them have to be satisfied 
with one meal a day. 

The intimate connection between the fall in the gold value of 
the rupee and the abnormal rise in the prices of food-grains is self- 
evident. It is in fact admitted, and a claim is based upon it by the 
speculative exporter that no attempt should be made to remedy the 
evil. 

It is said that the agricultural classes have gained by the depre- 
ciation of the rupee, and it is urged that the export trade in India in 
grains and cereals of all kinds derives its chief impetus from the 
falling exchange and is beneficial to the agriculturist because he sells 
so much more! [I shall not pause to inquire whether an export trade 
in food-grains factitiously fostered and maintained by the fall in the 
gold value of silver is beneficial to the people; nor shall I dwell 
on the fact that whatever impetus the export trade in grains has 
received from the fall in the exchange has resulted to the benefit of 
the small body of the produce brokers and exporters, who are now voci- 
ferously clamouring to prevent any interference to rehabilitate the 
rupee. The genuine export trade of India owes its development to 
causes wholly independent of the depreciation of silver. The Suez 
Canal, increased facilities of transport, immense reduction in the 
freight of goods, the construction of railways and roads, have com- 
bined to develop this trade. Were it left to these natural agencies 
for its development, the rise in the price of food-grains would have 
been balanced by the decline, owing to the same causes, in the prices 
of other necessaries of life. But the fall in the rupee has intensified 
the evil and accentuated the burden upon the people. The produce 
broker and the exporter are, no doubt, able with their sovereign to buy 
sixteen rupees’ worth of goods, but how far that benefits the producer 
or the agriculturist I shall now proceed to examine. If, instead of 
theorising, we would only take the trouble to inquire for ourselves into 
the question of this hypothetical benefit, we would find that the bulk 
of the profit due to increased prices of food-grains goes into the pocket 
of the exporter; in another case, when the grain remains for cor- 
sumption in the country, to that of the wholesale mahajans and the 
retail dealers. In Bengal, the producer himself estimates his profit 
as four annas‘to ten annas per maund over the old prices that existed 
before the ‘cyclone,’ which takés us back to the year of grace 1864. 

But let us look to the other side of his account, For the 
agriculturist also, all. over the country, the necessaries of life 
other than what he himself. grows—the clothes which he wears, the oil 
which he burns, the salt for himself and his cattle, &c.—have-become 
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dearer. And, what is more, his rent is enhanced because he obtains 
more for his produce. Underarule of peace and equal laws, free 
from the danger, generally speaking, of illegal exactions or forced 
contributions, with the developing resources of the country, the people 
had immense and potential opportunity of prosperity, had it not been 
for the terrible curse of a depreciated currency. Careful inquiry 
would show that no benefit accrues to any section of the people, 
agriculturist or non-agriculturist. If the former wears an aspect 
of comparative prosperity, it is due to fairly good harvests and the 
immunity he has enjoyed for the last few decades from illegal 
exactions and ‘ cesses.’ The fall in the rupee only helps in his being 
deprived of his just prices. You might as well give him sixteen 
eight-anna pieces for, say, five maunds of rice, and call the coins 
rupees. That is just what is allowed to take place under the glamour 
of theories promoted and propounded by self-interest. 

The native Indian employés above the rank of mere clerks, whether 
in the service of Government or private individuals and firms, with 
fixed salaries, which have not, in the majority of cases, altered for 
the last twenty years, are equally sufferers. The income of the bulk 
of them varies from Rs.50 to Rs.100 a month. Had the rupee 
retained its original value this would represent 5/. to 201. a month ; 
at present these figures barely represent 3/. and 121. respectively. 
Only few get more than Rs.200 a month. When it is considered 
that the household of a fairly well-to-do inhabitant of India consists 
of a number of poor relatives and dependents ; that the cost of living, 
schooling, clothing, &c., has increased all round, there will be no 
difficulty in understanding how the struggle for existence is becoming 
harder for even this class of people. The education of boys is be- 
coming dearer every day, resulting from a variety of causes too 
numerous to detail ; many youths, chiefly from amongst the sons of 
Government officials, are sent to England to acquire that training, 
discipline, and culture which are conspicuous by their absence from 
the educational institutions of this country. Can it be said with any 
approach to truth that the fall in the gold value of the rupee does 
not affect these people with fixed salaries and a number of mouths 
to feed, children to educate, and some position to maintain in their 
society ? 

The native trader, the native banker, the native merchant (if 

‘ their own statements, repeatedly made, are to be relied on), are half- 

‘ruined. Trade is disorganised, and business transactions generally in 
a most unsatisfactory condition. Nobody can say with certainty what 

‘the morrow may bring forth ; nobody can properly -forecast his gain 
or his loss ; nobody can safely engage in any enterprise with any 
reasonable assurance of a fair outturn. 

I ‘have thus far endeavoured to show, albeit imperfectly, how the 
fall in the gold value of the rupee affects the people of India. How 
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it affects the Government, the official and professional classes of 
Europeans, and those Indians who, from choice or necessity, desire 
to give their children a European education, are matters beyond 
controversy. The position of the Government may be described in 
one sentence : it is on the verge of veritable bankruptcy. Its vaunted 
surpluses have turned into deficits, ever growing. All new productive 
work practically stopped, expenditure reduced to what is absolutely 
needful, the mournful admission of helplessness implied in the quiet 
appropriation of the Famine Insurance Fund, furnish a clear and un- 
mistakable indication of what is impending unless the Government 
awakens from its lethargic condition and abandons the laissez-faire 
course which has marked its policy throughout in dealing with the 
currency question, , 

The Indian Government has, from the necessities of the situation, 
to meet large sterling liabilities in England by payments in the coin 
in which it realises its revenue. So long as India is a dependency of 
the British Crown she has to remit to England each year a certain 
number of pounds sterling in discharge of her liabilities. The ques- 
tion whether this burden is right or proper is not relevant to the 
present issue. Not even the wildest Home-ruler would suggest that 
cutting India adrift from England, even if it were possible, would be 
for the benefit of this country. Now, as the revenue is collected in 
rupees, it is evident that in making the payment in sterling her loss 
or gain would be determined by the gold value of the silver coin. 
This is so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell further on the 
subject. In 1843 the exchange was 2s. O}d.; in 1853, 2s. 1}d.; in 
1863, 28. Of?d.; in 1872, as already mentioned, it was ls. 11}d. ; at 
the close of 1892, ls. 234d. In the course of twenty years, from 
1872 to 1891, as pointed out by a competent authority, the Indian 
Government has lost fully sixty-seven millions sterling over its 
remittances to England. This enormous sum, which might have 
been profitably spent in developing the resources of the country, in 
making railways, roads, canals, and opening up tracts still inaccessible 
to the outer world, in effecting reforms or reducing taxation, in 
providing means to prevent or to minimise famines, in constructing 
defensive fortifications on a threatened frontier, might, so faras any 
benefit to India is concerned, or for the matter of that to anybody 
else, have just as well been thrown into the sea. 

As regards the threatening deficit, the local Englishman, in its 
issue of the 7th of January, had an interesting and instructive article, 
from which I venture to quote one or two passages to enforce my 
own remarks, After giving a table showing the surpluses and deficits 
each year from 1879 to 1890, it proceeds thus :— 


The surplus estimated for 1892-93 has, as the public is aware, been turned 
into a deficit of Rx.1,600,000.2_ The net result of fourteen years of Indian finance 


* The figures represent tens of rupees, 
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is, therefore, a surplus in seven years of the period amounting to Rx.11,192,000, 
and a deficit in seven other years amounting to Rx.12,124,000, the deficit thus 
exceeding the surplus by Rx.932,000, or, say, one crore, 


Then, after referring to the circumstances which led to the re- 
imposition of the taxes that had been reduced by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
to the imposition of new taxes, and to the various economies effected 
to make the two ends meet, the article in question runs thus :-— 


We find, then, that after the recovery of the finances from the effects of the 
war with Afghanistan we had down to 1884 a period of prosperity, which has been 
followed since then by a time of stress and strain. The period of prosperity was 
coincident with a relative steadiness in the exchanges, From 1878-79 to 1884-85 
the average annual rate of exchange varied between 19°96d. and 19°308d., the 
decline in seven years being under 34 per cent. Beginning with 1885, the rupee 
tumbled headlong down the abyss, and with its downward progress we have had 
a period of increasing financial pressure, in which it has been necessary to impose 
heavy additional taxation, to deprive the local Governments of the means for 
carrying out material improvements, to restrict the progress of railway construc- 
tion, to starve the administration generally, to suspend the Famine Insurance 
Grant, and to hunt unsuccessfully in every hole and corner for cheeseparings in 
the way of savings. It is not, however, a mere coincidence that the period of 
prosperity went with the steadiness of the rupee. We have given above the 
statement of the Ministers responsible for the finances, that the coincidence was 
more than a coincidence—that it was cause and effect. 


In the course of fourteen years, whilst taxation has increased by 
four crores annually, the public debt has increased by twenty. A 


huge deficit for the present financial year is inevitable, and another, 
probably much larger, for the ensuing year is equally certain. How 
is this to be met? There is no margin for further taxation ; 
practically the produce broker and exporter, the real gainers by the 
present state of things, the zemindars, who possibly have profited a 
little in consequence of increased rental from the ryots, are beyond 
the range of taxation. Any addition to the income-tax will be 
received with grave dissatisfaction. Is the country to be allowed to 
go to ruin, the people to starve, the official classes driven to the verge 
of insolvency, to satisfy theories or to fill the pockets of a small class 
of people ? 

The Viceroy, in his reply to the address of the planters of Coorg, 
made a statement, which, I submit, ought to form the keynote of the 
financial policy of Government. His Excellency observed :— 

No fortuitous advantage which any particular trade may for a time derive 
under a falling exchange can be allowed to weigh against the general injury and 
loss resulting to the trade of the Indian empire as a whole from fluctuations and 
uncertainty in the rate of exchange. . . . It will, perhaps, be sufficient if I say that, 
as the Indian empire does most of its commercial business with countries in which 
a gold standard obtains, it appears to me that it would be for the general advantage 
that India should be provided with a currency of which the gold value would no 


longer be subject to the fluctuations which have for some years past unsettled our 
commercial system and discouraged the investment of capital in this country.* 


3’ The Pioneer, November 15, 1892. 
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The wonder is that, in spite of the unhesitating terms in which the 
enunciation was made, no action has yet been taken to carry it into 
effect. As regards the official classes of Europeans, it is indisputable 
that they have suffered severely by the loss on exchange. They are 
paid in a depreciated coinage, whilst almost everything they have to 
pay for, either directly or indirectly, is paid forin gold. Stores, wines, 
clothing, the schooling of their children, and the cost of living for 
their families at home, has all to be disbursed in sterling. The loss 
affects every grade and every class—the man who has a salary of 
fifteen hundred rupees a month, and the small sergeant of police who 
gets barely a hundred. 

The extent of the hardship entailed upon the official classes can 
be gauged from the fact that many men holding offices hitherto con- 
sidered as well paid have been compelled to withdraw their children 
from school, bring out their daughters to India, and send the sons to 
the Continent for that education which the falling rupee will not allow 
them toobtain in England. Ina country like India, where influence 
depends a great deal on prestige, it is idle to expect an ill-paid official, 
Indian or European, can either command or maintain his position, 
and it will be the fault of Government if its poorly-paid servants get 
entangled in straits which in most civilised countries are regarded as 
detrimental to the public interests. 

The professional classes are in exactly the same predicament ; the 
fee of the doctor or of the lawyer, paid in rupees, has not increased. 
As in the case of service holders, though their earnings have lessened 
in value the expenses have increased in an inverse ratio. In neither 
case is there any compensation. The small trader who imports his 
goods from Europe has to pay for them in gold, and in order to com- 
pensate himself has to raise his own prices proportionately in silver, 
at the risk of losing customers whose diminishing incomes furnish 
little inducement for much outlay. The merchant and the banker 
appear to be little better off. One can now understand the angry 
discontent which pervades the official classes of Europeans, high or 
low. Tosuggest that the proper remedy for this evil is for the English 
to make a permanent home in the plains is to ignore the lessons deri- 
vable from the past. The fate of the Mahommedan conquerors of 
India ought to be a warning to those who discourage occasional home 
visits to Europe. 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat the fact that a few years’ exis- 
tence without change of climate or scene robs English women of 
' their vitality and reduces them almost into the condition of permanent 

invalids, Visits to Europe, or, as a dernier ressort, to the hills, are 
matters of life and death to them. Children of European parentage 
do not thrive in the hills beyond a certain age, and even if they did, 
education in the proper sense of the term, with the same discipline 
and training as in Europe, is not to be had. The hill schools under 
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European management are mere makeshifts, to be resorted to only 
in dire straits. The necessity of a European training has forced 
itself even into the minds of a large number of Indians, who, although 
themselves without English education, appreciate the benefits that 
accrue therefrom. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce recently gave expression 
to a somewhat strange sentiment, viz. that any attempt to introduce 
a gold standard or to improve the currency of India would involve a 
serious political danger. The weight of this opinion may be fairly 
discounted. Speaking with some sense of responsibility and with 
some acquaintance with the condition of the people, in my opinion 
it would be a serious political blunder to let the rupee stand at its 
present low value, or to allow it to sink lower. ‘The rupee and not 
the Congress will drive the British out of India,’ was a remark once 
made to me by a member of the National Congress. The idea is by 
no means chimerical, If the present state of things is allowed to 
continue much longer, there can be little doubt that sooner or later 
the number of Europeans in the civil and military employ of Govern- 
ment will be considerably reduced. Few Englishmen will care to 
take up almost a life-long service in India upon the pittance into 
which the fairly good salaries of former days have turned, nor would 
parents be willing to invest money in the training of their sons for 
the Indian service. Under the apprehended circumstances, the un- 
willingness of Europeans to come out to India, or of Indians trained 
in Europe to take service under Government, will promote the 
employment of men trained in the country, but whether that will be 
for the advantage of the State is a matter for question. 

To my mind, it would be an evil day for India when, from a 
permanent reduction in the emoluments of officers in the civil and 
military employ of Government, the agency which has been the 
making of India is either withdrawn or its efficiency impaired. 

Another disastrous effect of the fall in the rupee, which is likely 
to be far-reaching and permanent in its character, is that it stops all 
influx of capital from outside. Capitalists in gold countries will not 
invest in securities in silver countries, because they have no confidence 
in the value of silver in relation to gold, and consequently, while 
money flows freely to foreign gold countries, it is denied to the 
British dependency of India. A currency which fluctuates from day 
to day, and the value of which depends upon the smartness of foreign 
speculators, hardly leaves room for any safe calculation. The result of 
this is that many of the projects for the development of the resources 
of the country have either to be abandoned or to be postponed until 
better times. 

My object is not to suggest any theory for the solution of a 
difficulty which may certainly be regarded as the life-problem of 
India, and the gravity of which is recognised by all classes of people. 
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My sole aim is to dispel the illusion that the fall in the rupee affects 
only the official classes and benefits the country at large. If Holland 
could devise a means for the protection of its colonies from a ruin 
such as is threatening India, surely it is possible for the talented men 
at the helm here and in England to find a remedy for the evil. Had 
the Brussels Conference resulted in an agreement for universal 
bimetallism our problem would have been solved and our difficulties 
would have disappeared ; but as it is evident that there is no prospect 
of the dual standard being adopted by England for many years to 
come, the only remedy for India is to change her standard of value 
from silver to gold, closing her mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
retaining the silver currency as token-coinage, fixing the rupee at, 
say, ls. 6d, 

The change can be made without any of the risks of economic loss 
or political danger predicted by the Manchester bimetallists, and should 
be carried out without further delay. I venture to predict that if 
India’s standard of value is brought into line with the standard in 
England, the country’s progress and prosperity during the next twenty 
years will be such as has never before been recorded in the annals of 
Indian history. 

AMEER ALI. 

Catcurta: January 1893. 





ALFRED DE MUSSET' 


TuERE are not a few artists, poets, musicians, &c., the story of whose 
life is almost as interesting as their works, and France is especially 
rich in such. We have only to think of George Sand, of Chopin, 
of Poe, and Alfred de Musset. As regards the last, there is the 
additional circumstance that his writings have an elective affinity with 
his life. His life was desolate and forlorn, a concatenation of anguish 
and despair; for this reason he is, as Honegger has somewhere 
remarked, ‘the genius of despair,’ or, as Gottschall calls him, ‘ the 
poet of lost and abandoned souls.’ That the tones which he found 
for the expression of such states of feelings are wonderful must be 
admitted even by those who condemn them altogether as a literary 
phenomenon. He is for the French what Byron was for the English, 
Heine for the Germans, Poe for the Americans, and Leopardi for the 
Italians. He resembles all these ; but with all this, he possesses many 
qualities which distinguish him, or we may rather say his poetical 
genius, from that of his prototypes. Alfred de Musset was the 
brother of the well-known Paul de Musset, and the son of a well-to- 
do official, also endowed with literary tastes. Paul, who from his 
childhood evinced the most ardent devotion and love for his younger 
brother, was his senior by about six years. Alfred proved to be a 
very precocious child, and early exhibited all the faults which usually 
accompany premature mental development, Nervous irritability and 
a desire to distinguish himself were plainly visible at the age of three 
years. Once he got a pair of new red shoes, and he went into 
raptures about them; he was so impatient to show himself in his 
new shoes that he could scarcely wait to be dressed. Whilst his 
mother was dressing his hair he was trembling with impatience, and 
at last he exclaimed in an angry tone, ‘Make haste, mamma, or else 
my new shoes will get old!’ The precocious boy was pampered and 
spoiled, and allowed to become a despot in the house. A highly comical 
story—which to our knowledge was first related by Paul de Musset 
in his book on his brother—relates an event which happened when 
1 1, Paul de Musset: Biographie d’Alfred de Musset. Paris, 1877. 
2. Paul Lindau: Alfred de Musset. Zweite Auflage. Berlin, 1878. 
3. Rudolf v. Gottschall: Alfred de Musset. Leipzig, 1879. 


4. Elle et Lui. Par George Sand. Paris, 1859. 
5. Tui et Elle. Par Paul de Musset. Paris, 1859. 
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Alfred was only four years old. He fell in love with one of his 
cousins and actually sued for her hand. She was only allowed tc 
go away after he had exacted a promise, or rather a solemn vow, that 
she would be his as soon as he arrived at the requisite age. He 
looked upon himself as her affianced husband ; and when the cousin 
got married some time after, every pains were taken at home to 
conceal the circumstance from her ‘betrothed.’ He found it out, 
however, a relative having mentioned the circumstance in a moment 
of forgetfulness, when instantly the jilted lover sprang up and 
demanded an explanation. He was so spoiled, that all sorts of subter- 
fuges and contradictions were resorted to in order to pacify him, and 
it was not before several years had passed that they ventured to tell 
him how matters really stood. When he learnt the truth, he raved 
and stormed at the perfidy and faithlessness of his cousin, and was 
only pacified when he was told that ‘she loved him like a sister.’ 
Then he remarked condescendingly, ‘ Very well, then; in that case I 
shall be satisfied.’ A number of anecdotes which are related both by 
Lindau and Paul de Musset in their respective biographies of Alfred 
de Musset, only one of which we shall refer to here, show how badly 
the boy was brought up. After a summer's residence in the country 
the two brothers returned to Paris. In consequence of want of air 
and exercise, Alfred was sometimes affected with delirium. One day 
he broke a mirror, cut some new curtains, and pasted a map of 
Europe all over with wafers, without ever being punished; he made 
no promise that he would behave better in the future, but ‘ seemed 
astounded at the accidents.’ This was quite sufficient to insure him 
immunity from all chastisement. He would scarcely allow any one to 
speak to him, and his brother was obliged to have recourse to a little 
banter in order to teach him a lesson. He would say, for instance : 
‘The mirror is broken, let us think no more about it ; but try at least 
not to cut the curtains into ribands, and don’t paste the Mediter- 
ranean over with wafers.’ 

The handsome, blond boy attended the college of Henry the 
Fourth, which he left when he was seventeen years of age, after 
having successfully passed his examination. He had now developed 
into a young man, and even then his horizon seemed to be clouded. 
That he was exceedingly precocious will be seen from the following 
extract from a letter which he wrote at this time—that is to say, at 
the age of seventeen—to his schoolfellow Paul Foucher, the sub- 
sequent brother-in-law of Victor Hugo :— 


I am sad, and oppressed with weariness. ... I have not even the heart to 
work. What shall Ido? I don’t want to write, unless I could be a Shakespeare 
ora Schiller. For this reason I do nothing. I feel that for impassioned men it 
must be the greatest misery to be without passions. I would barter my life for 
two centimes, if one only were not obliged to die to get rid of life. If I were at 
present in Paris I would drown in punch and beer every serious and respectable 
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emotion there is left within me. That would indeed be a relief. They give opium 
to a dying man in order to lull him to sleep, although it is known that sleep will 
kill him. I would fain do the same with my soul. 


At first these fearful words were words and nothing else, but later 
on the writer of them transformed them into a reality, with this 
difference, that he was not satisfied with beer and punch, but strove 
to drown his cares in absinthe. 

After returning to Paris, he made the acquaintance of Victor 
Hugo through Foucher, and was thus brought into connection with 
the ‘ romanticists,’ and became a member of their society, which was 
known as Le cénacle. The stimulus he received there awoke in him 
likewise the determination to become an author. Anyhow, a very 
short experience in mercantile affairs had convinced him that he had 
neither the taste nor the ability to make a man of business. Still 
he did not conform to the doctrines of the romanticists by any means 
in every respect. A philippic which he published against la rime 
riche led to a breach between him and Victor Hugo. Applying him- 
self to his new career, he wrote first of all a small volume of poems, 
which he published in 1829, under the title of Contes d Espagne et 
@ Italie. Lindau calls these poems ‘the production of a terrible but 
exquisite child. In this collection is contained the celebrated 
Ballade a la lune, which more than any other poem of Musset’s has 
contributed to render his name famous. The whole quartier Latin 
got the poems off by heart. The four largest contes in verse bear 
the titles Chestnuts out of the Fire, Mardocche, Don Paez, and 
Portia, and treat of love-adventures and adultery. The subjects are 
handled poetically, no doubt, but for all that dangerously. The 
imagination of the youthful poet, who was then only nineteen, revels 
in voluptuous and fearfully tragical pictures, destitute of any ethical 
background, which produce a feeling of sadness when we think of 
his youth. Portia is generally regarded as the finest of these four 
tales. 

The second collection of poems, which he published two years 
later, were not received by the public with the same favour as the 
first. These Poésies diverses were more matured and tasteful as to 
form, and less exuberantly treated ; nevertheless, on the whole, they 
were much in the same spirit as the previous ones. Some of the 
smaller poems utter the plain unvarnished and attractive language 
of ardent feeling, others give the most charming expression to the 
frivolity of an inconstant love; in others, and especially in Les Veux 
Stériles, the hopeless blasé state of mind predominant in the poet is 
strongly marked. 

In 1832 Musset lost his father. This event operated powerfully 
on the mind of the poet, and gave him a taste for work, of which he 
had hitherto done very little. In fact, at this time he was more in- 
dustrious and prolific than in the subsequent years of his life, so that 
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in the following year there appeared a larger number of his works 
than before. Between the Cup and the Lip is a sort of fantasia 
which reminds us strongly of Byron’s Manfred, although Musset was 
careful not to lay himself open to the reproach of intentional imita- 
tion. Gottschall points repeatedly, and not without justification, to 
the similitude which this ghastly drama bears to the German 
romances of the previous century, which, however, were probably 
altogether unknown to the French poet. The comedy entitled 
What Young Girls Dream about, is exceedingly pretty, and shows 
that the author is a man of sufficiently varied acquirements to 
produce tit-bits for the stage, in which, without calling in the aid of 
any particular action, he is able to charm simply by rhythm and 
frolic. The Oriental story of Namouna, in three cantos, is also 
treated after Byron’s manner, and in fact reminds us strongly of Don 
Juan. With the very best will, we are unable to credit Musset here 
with any originality. The humorous episodes are numerous, but 
little importance is attached to the action, for in reality there is none 
except in the last canto. Nevertheless, Namouna abounds in 
poetical beauties and spirited passages, not at all inferior to Byron. 

Again, in 1833 there appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
the most fearful and most impassioned poem that Musset ever wrote. 
In Rolla he reaches the pinnacle of his boisterous being, of his wild 
romanticism, of his disgust with the world. This extreme point was 
never reached by him in any of his subsequent works, although he 
approached near to it in his Confessions, written in prose, of which 
more anon. Rolla is neither more nor less than a concatenation 
of wild, fantastic pictures, illuminated by shooting reflexes, and 
occasionally warmed by the beams of a genuine feeling. It falls under 
the same category as George Sand’s Lélia; but whilst this fearfully 
sublime work is by no means characteristic of George Sand, we are 
obliged to recognise in Rolla the characteristic emanation of the 
actual mind of Musset. Rolla’s life is one continual suicide. For 
three years he lives upon his means, and then resolves to shoot him- 
self. His eventual reconcilement to life is poetically worked out. 
Before his death Rolla is vouchsafed a glance of pure, genuine love, 
which casts a transfiguring light on the moral decay by which he is 
consumed. 

In the same year Musset wrote three more large theatrical pieces. 
Fantasio is a comedy in the style of the English dramatists of the 
Elizabethan period. The hero, a decayed genius who condescends 
to become court fool and go-between in intrigues, reminds us strongly 
of Victor Hugo's Le Roi s’amuse. The piece is brimful of trouble 
and disgust of the world, with a very meagre plot. Andrea del 
Sarto is an art tragedy, in which enthusiasm for art plays but a 
very subordinate part ; a melodrama, full of unnatural occurrences, it 
is not at all unpoetic, but in consequence of imperfect dramatic 
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handling it elicited only the withering scorn of the romanticists, 
The whimpering, weak-brained titular hero is by no means calculated 
to excite the sympathy of the reader. Les Caprices de Marianne 
also reminds us of the varied humour of the English Elizabethan age, 
more so even than any other of Musset’s pieces. The fundamental 
trait of this comedy with a tragical ending is mischievous bullying. 
Virtue appears therein as a capricious idea, and the female characters 
generally are altogether repulsive. It is difficult to conceive a taste 
for this piece. It was about fifteen years before any of these three 
plays came on the stage, for this reason, that Musset on his first ap- 
pearance on the boards was unfortunate. His first piece especially, 
A Night in Venice, fell through because it was almost destitute of 
action, and the dénouement was thoroughly undramatic. At the 
Odéon Theatre in 1830 hisses which were pretty audible left no 
room for doubt that the fiasco was unmistakable. The same thing 
happened on the second representation, on which occasion the author 
is said to have remarked : ‘I should not have thought that in Paris 
such a silly audience could have got together as this.’ And when 
Prosper Chalas asked him on the following day if he intended to 
make his appearance again amongst the wild animals in the evening, 
he replied : ‘ No, I bid adieu to the menagerie for a long time to come.’ 
This was the reason why the theatrical managers had no more pieces 
of his offered them for representation. 

Weare not yet done with the year 1833. We have still to speak 
of an occurrence that took place at this time, which is not only the 
strangest of all in the life of Musset, but also in that of George Sand, 
an event in fact which exceeds in strangeness anything which the 
annals of modern French literature can boast of—that is, the Italian 
tour which these two made together. Frangois Buloz, the publisher 
and founder of the Revue des Deux Mondes, who died in 1877, and 
to whose periodical George Sand and Alfred de Musset were frequent 
contributors, gave a grand dinner to the whole of his staff at 
the beginning of 1833, at which Musset and Madame Dudevant 
were present. They cultivated their newly formed acquaintance. 
The young poet visited the handsome lady almost daily. After a 
few months they probably both felt the necessity of recruiting their 
strength, after the exertions occasioned by the production of Rolla 
and Lélia, by a short journey. <A few days were spent in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, and it was then agreed that they were to go where 
every artist is fond of going—to Italy. They went there together. 
What their course of life was during their sojourn in the sunny south 
still remains a mystery ; and although a great deal has been said and 
written on the subject, and probably a great deal more will still be- 
said and written, it is doubtful whether the exact truth will ever 
become known. Paul de Musset must be regarded as a partial 
witness, for, in the first place, he was the brother of the party most 
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concerned ; and, second, he appears to have hated George Sand as 
much after her death as he is known to have hated her whilst she 
was living. On the other hand, we must give Paul Lindau credit for 
impartiality. In his work on De Musset he devotes a long chapter 
to the discussion of this subject, and by the aid of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of George Sand he does much towards clearing away 
the fog in which the matter is enveloped. For our part also, we 
have endeavoured to investigate impartially the relation between her 
and Musset, without being able to come to any other conclusion but 
this, viz. that they were both very much to blame. 

In the whole history of literature we should be puzzled to find 
another episode so disgusting as the publication of George Sand’s 
Elle et Lui (1859) and Paul de Musset’s reply, Lwi et Elle. We 
scarcely know what to think when we compare these books, as well as 
George Sand’s Lettres d’wn Voyageur, with her autobiography. In 
the latter she relates the incidents of her Italian tour, but she omits 
to state that it was made with Alfred de Musset. Her words are: 
‘ After a few days’ stay in the forest of Fontainebleau, I had a desire 
to see Italy.’ Here she shows her want of veracity by not saying that 
Musset had been with her in Fontainebleau. She goes on to state 
that she made Stendhal’s acquaintance on board ship; and having 
arrived in Italy, she continues : ‘I was soon tired of looking at pictures 
and statues: the cold gave me fever, and the heat oppressed me ; and 
I was sick of the beautiful sky.’ Still nota word about Musset! It 
is only in a subsequent chapter, where she speaks of Venice, that he 
suddenly drops down, as it were, from the clouds ; and then, without 
a line of introduction, she coolly observes: ‘Musset fell very ill of 
typhus. It was not alone the respect we owe to a sublime genius 
which induced me to care for him, and gave me, ill as I was, unex- 
pected strength to go through it. I was touched, likewise, by the 
charming points in his character, and the moral suffering he had to 
contend against, arising from struggles between his heart and his 
imagination. I spent seventeen days by the side of his couch, and 
only slept one hour each day. He then took his departure.’ This is 
all she has to say about it, and if it had not been for the opportunity 
it afforded her of recounting her own self-sacrifice we question if she 
would have mentioned the name at all. When questioned on the 
subject, she pretended that certain friends—an evident allusion to 
Musset-— instead of relying on her good sense and discretion, had 
‘requested her not to write about them in a certain way’; for this 
reason she had preferred to pass them over in silence, though in 
doing this she meant no offence. Strange tergiversation, and as dis- 
ingenuous as it is strange. 

Nevertheless, everything would have passed off quietly if it had 
not occurred to George Sand, less than four years after the conclusion 
of the Histoire de ma Vie, to publish the romance Elle et Lui in the 
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Revue des Deux Mondes. Looking at it with an unprejudiced eye, 
and as a work of imagination, like any other romance, we should say 
that Elle et Lwi is a partly scandalous and partly sublime book, but 
at all events morbid, unhealthy, and even disagreeable. The principal 
persons are a pair of lovers of totally different disposition. The 
tender, quiet-loving, patient, and virtuous painter, Thérése Jacques, 
suffers endless mental tortures from the passionateness, eccentricity, 
sensuality, and egoism of the painter, Laurent de Fauvel, who loves 
her furiously ; formerly he had led a dissolute life, but afterwards he 
subjected himself to the attempts Thérése made to improve him. 
Later on, the platonic relation between the two becomes more intimate, 
and they go to Italy together. There they quarrel; in a certain 
moment he was even about to shoot her. Afterwards a typhoid fever 
attacks him, and by her careful nursing she saves his life. But 
before this incident takes place they have separated, and Thérése has 
become engaged to Palmer, a generous American, Laurent, who has 
given his consent to this arrangement, returns to Paris after his 
recovery. The same is done by Thérése, who wants to settle her 
affairs before her marriage, after she had been detained for a long 
time in Venice owing to want of money. Laurent, forgetting his 
stipulations with her, pays her a visit in order once more to claim 
her love. She weeps, Palmer arrives and becomes jealous, Thérése 
feels hurt, and the marriage comes to nothing; whereupon Fauvel 
tortures her again for some time with an ardent, but disagreeably 
violent love. True, a good deal of the contents of the book is pure 
invention, and the whole sounds highly improbable ; nevertheless, it 
is not in the least surprising that it was regarded in Paris as an 
episode in her own life, and an arrow-shot at Alfred, who had gone 
toapremature grave. It was not quite self-evident that the incidents 
recorded in its pages related to George Sand and her dead friend, but 
the initiated knew what they were about. Alfred’s brother Paul was 
furious at what he thought a bare-faced distortion of the facts, and 
in the same year (1859) he gave to the world Lui et Elle, an extremely 
interesting book, both as regards style and contents, and far healthier 
than George Sand’s. Without mentioning the real names, it was 
intended as a reply to Elle et Lui. The outlines of the story are pretty 
much the same, only the details are differently stated, and the principal 
characters reversed and sharpened. The refined and spirited musician, 
Edouard de Falconey, a very young man, at a banquet which a 
music-publisher gives to his collaborators, makes the acquaintance of 
William Caze, which is only the nom de plume of the lady com- 
poser of the Creolian Songs (a very transparent allusion to Indiana). 
They fall in love with each other, pass a few days in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, and go to Italy. There they quarrel because the lady 
continually lies, and gives him cause for jealousy. They separate, 
but when Falconey falls ill, she returns to him and nurses him. They 
NN2 
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become reconciled ; but she enters into a liaison with Palmeriello (you 
see that even the name is nearly the same as in George Sand’s book), 
the handsome surgeon, with whose aid she wants to have Falconey 
shut up ina lunatic asylum. Later on she is on the point of shooting 
him. Each of them returns home separately, Caze accompanied by 
Palmeriello. One day Caze is informed of Falconey’s intention of 
writing the history of his Italian tour. Fear befalls her; she dismisses 
Palmeriello, and writes hypocritical and love-glowing letters to 
Edouard, as though she had never quitted or grieved him. At last 
she cuts her own beautiful hair in desperation and sends it to him, 
whereupon he feels induced to renew his intercourse with her; but 
renewed lies and hypocrisies on her part soon cause him to break with 
her entirely and for ever, Shortly before his death he sent for his 
friend Pierre (i.e. brother Paul), and handed him some letters of 
William Caze, wherein the latter had openly and repentingly confessed 
the offences she had committed against him. Falconey requested his 
friend to make use of those letters in case she should, after his death, 
attempt to calumniate him—an eventuality he foresaw, considering 
the character of William Caze. Pierre promised eventually to avenge 
such a treason, and to rehabilitate Edouard’s memory. Paul de Musset 
concludes his book with the ironical words, ‘Since then I have heard 
that Pierre has kept his promise.’ It is impossible to describe the 
powerful effect these few simple but hateful and triumphant words 
have on the reader. In the beginning of the book, before Caze makes 
Falconey’s acquaintance, she is charged with having sent young 
Jean Cazeau (Caze, J. Cazeau=Sand, J. Sandeau) to Italy in order to 
get rid of him, and of having broken open his writing-desk and stolen 
all the letters she had addressed to him ; she was enabled to do this 
by having elicited the keys from him under false pretences. In fine, 
Paul’s pen, which would seem to have been dipped in gall, made 
George Sand the basest, most egotistical, and depraved woman on 
the face of God’s earth, a creature the like of whom had probably 
never been seen. Never was a woman, during her lifetime, portrayed 
in such horrible colours, and arraigned in such a manner, as George 
Sand in Lui et Elle. In some points Paul’s version is in such direct 
contradiction to George Sand’s that we may read between the lines 
‘She has shamefully lied,’ and we are unable to discover who is right. 
One can scarcely help inclining to Paul’s side ; his description is not 
only able, original, brilliant, bold, and artistic ; the subject, disgusting 
as it is, is not only treated with great ease and delicacy ; but with all 
its malignity the story is told in a tone that bears the stamp of truth, 
and the particulars bear a striking similarity to those which have 
been made public respecting the connection between George Sand and 
A. de Musset. That is more than can be said of Elle et Lui. We 
believe that P. de Musset had strong reasons for writing his book, 
and the fact that the lady never replied to it is extremely suspicious, 
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for she must have known that the world was aware of the relation in 
which her novel stood to the other. We cannot but draw the con- 
clusion that she had relied upon Alfred having returned her all her 
letters, whereas he had retained some of them, probably owing to his 
disorderliness. 

Whether this really be as we assume, and whether these horrible 
letters are genuine or not, we cannot tell. At all events, Paul’s book 
was a severe but well-merited punishment for George Sand, whose book 
was a serious transgression against all the laws of good taste, of feeling, 
morality, and art. It is, however, still possible that Paul de Musset, 
whose brother, no doubt, before his death bond fide furnished him 
with all the materials necessary for his defence, may have unconsciously 
exaggerated in consequence of his irritation against George Sand, or 
have treated deceptive febrile visions as gospel truths. It is inconceiv- 
able that George Sand could have been guilty of the utter meanness 
that is imputed to her in Lui et Elle. We are by no means apologists 
of the early private life of the celebrated authoress; we believe even 
that she is likelier to have lied than Paul de Musset, seeing that she had 
such strong motives for lying ; nay, we are even convinced that, both 
as regards this and other matters, she has unscrupulously and inten- 
tionally lied and dissembled ; we are disposed to treat very lightly the 
assertion that she bestowed so much care on Musset only out of com- 
passion and in order to nurse him in a dangerous lung disease, as if 
she had travelled with him only as his medical attendant. But 
although we believe her to have been capable of a great deal, we think 
that everything has its limits. George Sand was neither so noble as she 
makes herself out to be in Elle et Lui, nor so abandoned as Paul de 
Musset represents her. She certainly deserved tobe severely punished 
for the imprudence which prompted her to publish it; but the 
ehastisement administered by Alfred de Musset’s brother was perhaps 
too exaggeratedly cruel. 

This affair involves two main questions :— 

1. Who is more to blame for the breach, Alfred or Aurore ? 

2. Was Alfred really blighted by this connection or not ? 

As to 1, George Sand’s want of veracity, apparent in her auto- 
biography, speaks against her credibility. In the second place, it is 
true that Alfred had many more and greater faults and vices than 
she ; but then she was six years older than he, and he was so very 
young! Hers was the riper, stronger, more reasonable nature of the 
two. She had drawn him away from his mother, taken him in 
charge, assumed a responsibility. Alfred’s mother had offered so 
vehement an opposition to the Italian tour that he had given up the 
project and countermanded the preparations. One evening Madame 
de Musset was informed that a lady was waiting at the door in a hired 
carriage, who begged urgently to speak with her. She went down ; the 
unknown lady named herself; she besought the grieved mother to 
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confide her son to her, saying that she would have for him a maternal 
affection and care. As promises did not avail, she went so far as 
sworn vows ; and she had to use all her great eloquence before eliciting 
Madame de Musset’s consent. Furthermore, it is easy to believe that 
Alfred may have tried the patience of even the most tranquil associate, 
but Aurore probably irritated him in a high degree by talking too 
much about loving him as a mother and asister. And if it be really 
true that she felt the same concern for the young man that a mother 
feels for her child, not only ought she to have nursed him devotedly 
during his illness, but in consideration of his irritable, peevish 
disposition, she ought during the whole journey to have conducted 
herself more as a mother and less as a mistress. She was the more 
bound to do this, seeing that she had persuaded the reluctant mother 
to allow her son to enter upon the Italian journey under the pretence 
that she would take care of him like a mother. Moreover, Madame 
Dudevant never attemptedany reply to Lui et Elle, although it contains 
letters of her own which reflect an exceedingly unfavourabie light upon 
her character. Did her silence proceed from her inability to answer ? 
Were these letters really genuine? Lastly, we are privately told by 
competent persons that a Paris lady is in possession of original letters 
written by George Sand and directed to Alfred de Musset, which 
contain the most atrocious things—things, in fact, which go to prove 
that George Sand was excessively low, at least at the period of which 
we now speak. However, we must mention that Charles Bigot, one 
of the most eminent ‘Sand scholars,’ is of opinion that ‘the admirers 
ofthe great authoress look forward with easy minds to the day ’ when 
an ‘illustrious lady,’ who, according to him, is possessed of some corre- 
spondence bearing on the affair, ‘ will publish these letters.’ He is 
confident that the believers in George Sand’s integrity will have 
nothing to fear. Bigot, however, is such an enthusiastic admirer that 
what he says must be received with caution. 

With regard to 2, we plead pro George Sand: For a ‘ blighted” 
life, that of A. de Musset after his return from Italy exhibited a 
certain germinal vivacity. True, on his return to Paris he spent 
four months shut up in his room in incessant tears; but then his 
was an excessively morbid nature. If he had been ‘blighted,’ had 
he been able a few years afterwards to ‘ embark upon two years of love 
without a cloud’? But the strongest argument is that the five 
years which followed his return were those of his most active and 
brilliant productiveness. 

It is only known that Alfred returned home alone, that the 
quarrel was never made up, and that in the winter of 1835 he broke 
with her for ever. His connection with Rachel Felix and Pauline 
Viardot Garcia has a less gloomy history. His intimacy with 
Madame Joubert—who behaved like a mother both to him and 
Heinrich Heine—exercised a wholesome influence upon him, as did 
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also that of Malibran. He made the acquaintance of the latter in 
1836. It seemed as if this great artist, whom he afterwards 
celebrated in such beautiful verses, Strophes a la Malibran, was 
destined to succeed in transforming him, but she died before she had 
accomplished her task. In any case, it would have been too late. 
Alfred de Musset was not to be ‘ reformed.’ 

After this digression, we return to the literary labours of our 
author. Shortly after his return he published Lorenzaccio (1834), 
a drama with a Hamlet incident, a noble murder. In spite of his 
good qualities, the hero inspires no interest, because the poet spoils 
the dramatic effect in his endeavours to ‘ out-Hamlet ’’ Hamlet—that 
is, he makes him immoderately blasé. The action in the following 
piece, ‘On ne badine pas avec Vamour, is, as Gottschall very properly 
expresses it, ‘dramatically absolutely untenable’; nevertheless Lindau 
places this piece at the head of all Musset’s theatrical pieces. In 
fact, the prevailing tone in it is grave and symmetrical. For all that, 
it is not wanting in comic parts; besides, eavesdropping scenes, so 
. common in comedy, are frequently employed, and even connected 
with a tragical conclusion, which has a perplexing effect. From 1835 
to 1837 the poet was once more very industrious. Amongst other 
things he published three comedies. Barberina has a moral 
feature ; it praises the fidelity of woman, but it is not of much im- 
portance in other respects. Musset never appears to have been 
fortunate with moral subjects. Le Candelabre is a free piece, 
almost overstepping the limits of decency, but withal charming. 
‘Il ne faut jurer de rien’ is made up entirely of comic characters, 
and is considered by many to be his best theatrical piece, Besides, 
Musset wrote at that time for the Revue des Deux Mondes a series of 
so-called one-act proverbes, of which Un Caprice and Il faut qu’wne 
porte soit owverte ow fermée were most liked, whilst On ne peut pas 
penser & tout was not much thought of. 

Under the chestnut-trees of the garden of the Tuileries, Alfred 
composed in 1835 the commencement of the Nuit de Mai, and finished 
it in his room by the light of twelve candles and the fragrance of a 
great number of flowers. Under similar circumstances he partly com- 
posed the remaining three nights, viz.: Nuit de Décembre (1835), 
Nuit de Aoit (1836), and Nuit dOctobre (1837). These elegies, as 
Sainte-Beuve has remarked, are as much the reflection of Musset’s 
nature and the acme of his poetry as Rolla, but the construction 
which the critics put upon them is not always the same. Lindau 
is of opinion that the whole of the four nights refer to George Sand. 
On the other hand, Paul de Musset asserts that the Nuit de Mai and 
the Nuit d’Octobre only refer to her, and the other two elegies to 
another lady—to Emmeline, the heroine of Musset’s novel of that 
name. Bigot regards Emmeline herself as George Sand. Gottschall 
in this question takes the side of the French biographer of Musset, 
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because as the representative of his brother he must have been 
acquainted with his intentions. We should be inclined to adopt the 
same view, which is probably not without a certain foundation, but 
we must recollect that Mai and Octobre are the first and last 
nights, and it seems to us improbable that the poet, after he had 
occupied himself with her in the May-night shortly after their rup- 
ture, should suddenly turn to her again two years later in the Nuit 
@’Octobre. We refrain, of course, from offering any decided opinion. 

Musset’s principal romance, Les Confessions d’un Enfant du 
Siécle, belongs likewise to this period. It is very much in the same 
style as Rolla, and no wonder, for in this romance the author is 
thinking only of himself. The child of the century, Octave, is none 
other than himself. The widow Bridget Pierson is generally under- 
stood to mean George Sand. In reality, she only resembles her in 
some characteristics, and her relation to Octave is only in a certain 
degree similar to that of Lélia to Rolla, but sufficiently so to give the 
book the appearance of a sort of self-confession & la Robert Greene. 
At the same time, it is asort of anatomy of grief. It can scarcely be 
regarded as a romance, seeing that it is destitute of every attribute 
which is essential to constitute one. Nevertheless, as it is called a 
romance, wemay say that it is the only large romance ever published by 
Musset. His brother speaks of one which, although it was announced 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes as going to appear, was never published 
or even finished—Le poete déchu. The manuscript was burnt, partly 
by himself, partly by his brother at Alfred’s desire, with the exception of 
some passages which Paul quotes in his biography. The friends to 
whom Alfred read his manuscript were enchanted with it. Tattet 
was of opinion that nothing equal to it in point of overpowering 
eloquence had appeared since the time of Rousseau. It is a great 
pity that the work, although never completed, should have been lost 
to the world, and it is also a pity that our space does not admit of 
our reproducing some oi the fragments that remain. Le poéte déchw 
evidently promised to become a sort of higher and gentler Con- 
fessions of a Child of the Century. 

From 1837 to 1839 our author produced a whole series of novels, 
of most of which he is himself the hero, and in which he partly 
incorporated the events of his own life. In Emmeline he relates the 
history of one of his amours. Titian’s Son he regarded as his best 
story, whilst the public gave the preference to Frédéric et Bernerette, 
in which he gave more exquisite descriptions of Parisian grisette life 
than had ever been given by any other writer. Of his numerous 
imitators, Henri Murger, the author of the celebrated ethical 
romance, La Vie de Bohéme, is the most important. Frédéric et 
Bernerette caused a great sensation, and was especially popular in the 
quartier Latin. In 1840 Musset gained immense popularity by his 
poetical answer to Becker’s Rheinlied, which caused such a sensation 
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that it was set to music about fifty times, and sung in all the barracks 
of the country. In the same year he published a third collection of 
poems, Poésies nowvelles, many of which had appeared before in 
various periodicals. Amongst others there were Strophes a la Mali- 
bran and Epitre & Mathurin Régnier. Régnier was one of the few 
authors whose works he retainedin his library when, in a fit of disgust 
with the world, as he himself tells us, he committed the greater 
portion of his books to the flames. 

From 1841 to the time of his death Musset wrote very little, and 
what little he did write was vastly inferior to the works he had pro- 
duced in former years. This is especially the case as regards the volume 
of Contes and the Lettres sur la littérature (both in 1854). His last 
proverbes were coolly received, as were also the three large pieces, 
Carmoisine, Bettine, and Louison. The form is choicer and more 
correct, but there is no longer the former warmth of tone. Alfred 
himself considered Carmoisine (1850) as the best of all his works, 
whilst his brother gives the preference to Bettine, although this 
drama only took indifferently with the public. However, the greater 
part of his previous theatrical pieces were placed upon the stage 
during the last ten years of his life, and had a marked success. This 
circumstance is attributable to a peculiar accident. A French 
actress who had long been absent from her native country was 
engaged in the metropolis of Russia as dame de salon. Her atten- 
tion was directed to a little Russian piece which was being played at 
one of the theatres of St. Petersburg, in Russian. She went to see 
it, and was so charmed with the Rolla of Madame de Lievy that she 
determined to appear in the character herself, and made inquiries 
for a translator. Un Caprice was on the point of being translated 
back into French, when Madame Allan learnt from a learned friend 
that the pretended Russian piece was nothing but an adaptation of 
Musset’s work. She was so much applauded in the character that 
she appeared in it in Paris, when soon after (in 1847) she was 
engaged for the Théatre Frangais. Her success was brilliant, and 
considerably increased the popularity of the author. From this time 
he was indemnified for his want of success in previous years, and his 
pieces were regularly played at the Théatre Frangais. Our author 
had so much the less need to be industrious as his pecuniary means 
now began to be ample. His publisher issued a cheap edition of his 
entire works, which proved a source of wealth for both. After this 
time, through the recommendation of an intimate friend, the Duke 
of Orleans, he obtained the post of librarian in the Ministry of the 
Interior. The circumstance of his losing this post in consequence 
of the revolution of February prepossessed him against the 
ideas which had come victorious out of the revolution; but even 
without that, those ideas were repugnant to his aristocratic mind, to 
his extravagant mode of life, to his incurable scepticism, to his 
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contempt for humanity, and his egotistical nature. However, he was 
reinstated in the officelateron. The Dukeof Orleans had been Alfred’s 
schoolfellow at the college of Henry the Fourth, and their friendship 
lasted till the duke died, an event which the poet beautifully 
celebrated in Le treize Juillet. The following exquisite anecdote 
respecting the friendship of his brother and the prince is vouched 
for by Paul de Musset. As is well known, the author of Rolla, on the 
occasion of the attentat of Meunier on Louis Philippe, addressed a 
sonnet to the king. First of all he sent it to his son, his friend, who, 
when Alfred visited him a few days afterwards, received him with 
enthusiasm, and took the poem away in order to show it to the king 
previous to a personal introduction. He soon returned in confusion, 
and, after resorting first to all kinds of subterfuges, he was at last 
obliged to confess that the poem did not please, because the monarch 
was addressed therein in the second person singular, ‘Thou.’ What 
Louis the Fourteenth had put up with from Boileau aroused the 
displeasure of the good-natured voi bourgeois. The prince omitted, 
of course, to mention the name of the poet, and the introduction did 
not take place. But as Musset was invited to the court balls he was 
introduced to the king at one of them as Monsieur de Musset. The 
king kindly observed, ‘Ah! you come from Joinville? I am glad 
to see you.’ He evidently was not aware that there was a celebrated 
poet of the name of Musset, and was thinking of a Joinville forest 
official, a cousin of the poet. He was a good manager of his 
property was the good-natured monarch, but he gave himself little 
concern about literature. As Musset did not contradict him, he was 
addressed at every court ball for eleven years as the Joinville forest 
official, and in the most friendly manner. 

The French Academy in 1848 behaved ridiculously in awarding 
to Musset a money prize, founded ‘for the encouragement of rising 
talent.’ Naturally he regarded the supposed distinction as an insult 
—it of course was not meant as such—and handed over the amount 
to some charity. Four years later the same institution elected him 
a member in the place of Duputy, who had died, and on whom he 
delivered a genuine academic, and consequently correct, dull address 
im memoriam. Although he showed by that that he would not 
make a bad academician, he usually absented himself from the sit- 
tings, and only went when his presence was thought necessary to 
ensure the election of a friend. A colleague observed: ‘ Monsieur 
de Musset s’absente trop souvent,’ and received from another the 
answer: ‘Qui; c'est bien vrai, i s'absinthe beaucoup trop 
souvent ’—alluding, of course, to Musset’s pernicious habit of 
imbibing absinthe. He did, indeed, ‘absinthe’ himself too 
much, The enlarged edition of 1856 of his Poésies nouvelles 
proved that the poetical genius in him was‘ not extinct; but in 
reality he was thoroughly exhausted, and his irregular mode of life 
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had diminished his creative power. His affectionate brother was 
no doubt fain to maintain that his being misunderstood by the 
critics and the public made him turn his back upon literature, but 
the unprejudiced can only regard this as a palliation. The truth is, 
his evil habits led him from bad to worse. During the last years of 
his life he spent the greater part of his time in houses of ill fame, or 
else in drinking absinthe and playing chess in cafés. He was a very 
good chess-player. ‘His muse fell asleep,’ as Gottschall properly 
remarks, ‘ stupefied by such a Castalian spring.’ He recovered from 
a severe illness, but in spite of the warnings of his physicians he re- 
commenced his nocturnal revels, and died on the Ist of May 1857, of 
heart-disease. 

Louis Charles Alfred de Musset was essentially a lyric poet. His 
personal experiences exercised such an immense power over him that 
he could never rid himself of his subjectivity—an exceedingly favour- 
able circumstance for the development of lyric genius. The fact that 
immense editions of his works are now being sold annually in France 
proves that he is still a great favourite with the French people. Un- 
doubtedly he possessed all the originality and thoroughness of a 
genuine poetical talent, but for the reason here mentioned he was 
entirely wanting in ability to produce great works where objectivity 
was required. In his poems, as also in his dramas and stories, his 
own person is always the central figure, and this should never be the 
case. He is no proper dramatist for this reason, because he allows 
his mind to wander away too far from the subject, goes too much 
astray into undramatical details, and is unable to concentrate his 
attention on the elements necessary for the production of a drama. 

Musset is one of the most renowned of pessimistic poets; but 
whilst with others pessimism is more or less only a certain way of 
viewing things, it appears in him to be the result of an abandoned life. 
He has no sooner satiated himself with love adventures than he 
gives himself up to drunkenness. ‘The gospel of a licentious 
enjoyment of life ruled the course out of which these complaints of the 
universality of human wretchedness found utterance.’ Musset the 
poet was more the product of his period than most others, and it is 
no wonder that he was so often spoken of as an imitator of Byron. He 
used to say: ‘ My glass is not large, but I am drinking out of my 
glass’; and his brother speaks of the similitude as being only ‘ casual.’ 
It nevertheless remains a fact that Alfred took his great English pro- 
totype as his model; but in doing this he apparently surrendered so 
little of what was peculiar to his own nature that he may at least be 
credited with a certain originality, always excepting Vamouna and 
Between the Cup and the Lip, in which two works the English pattern 
is too plainly visible to be mistaken. 

Paul de Musset, in his biography, regrets that a marriage project 
which his brother had in view unfortunately came to nothing. We 
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should rather think that no man was ever so little adapted for matri- 
monial life as Alfred, with his unceasing irascibility, his continually 
excited nerves, his seething blood, and his over-irritated, hyper- 
sensitive judgment and imagination. His restless mind was 
incompatible with enduring happiness. With him, everything must 
be associated with storm and tempest. Marriage would not have 
given him the peace of mind of which he stood in need. Repose was 
contrary to his nature, and his wife—if she sincerely loved him— 
would most likely soon have died of a broken heart. 

We have now only to speak of the personal appearance of our 
unhappy poet. Madame Victor Hugo gives an unfavourable, Lamar- 
tine a favourable sketch of him, but the most interesting and the best 
filled up sketch of all is that by Louise Colet :— 


He was slim, and of middle size; he dressed with unusual care, and, in fact, with 
a certain refinement, He wore (on the evening of the ball at which the lady saw 
him) a bronze-green dress coat with metal buttons. On his brown silk vest there 
hung a gold chain. His cambric shirt-front was fastened with two onyx buttons, 
His light satin cravat set off the pale tint of his countenance; his white gloves 
showed the faultless chiselling and the delicate form of his hands. Special care 
seemed to have been devoted to the dressing of his beautiful blond hair. Like 
Lord Byron, he knew how to impart aristocratic grace to this natural crown of an 
animated forehead. Profuse locks curled round his temples and hung down to his 
neck, The front hair was of a golden hue; what grew above it had more the 
colour of amber; and near to the crown, where it was most luxuriant, the shade 
varied between brown and blond. His beard was chestnut-brown, and his eyes 
almost black, which gave a powerful, fiery expression to his physiognomy. His 
nose was Grecian, and his mouth fresh, with handsome rows of white teeth, which 
became visible when he smiled. On the whole, his face had an aristocratic look. 


More loving still, but probably more partial, is Paul de Musset’s 
description :— 


He was of middle size (5 ft. 11 in.), of slim and neat build. At twenty he 
looked like a page of the ancien régime, and at mask balls he often wore the 
costume of one. His countenance was impressive, because of the blending of two 
sources of beauty—regularity of features and animation. His blue eyes emitted 
sparks of fire. His fine aquiline nose recalled that of Van Dyck, and his friends 
often referred to this similarity. His rather large mouth and his round lips were 
endowed with the greatest mobility for the expressions of every emotion, and 
betrayed a feeling heart. . . . Such a mouth must be eloquent in passion, slightly 
ironical and sarcastic in conversation. But the finest feature in his countenance 
was his brow, in which the shadows marked all the protuberances which phrenology 
points to as the seat of the noblest qualities, ... 


LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 





ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


[Tue following article by Mr. Charles Barry (eldest son of Sir 
Charles Barry, the designer of the Houses of Parliament) has been 
written in reply to the inquiry whether a structural alteration of the 
House of Commons is not easily practicable, which, without inter- 
fering with its traditional arrangements, would provide every member 
with a convenient seat in it, and thus obviate the unseemly struggles 
and manceuvres to obtain places which now too frequently occur. 
The existing state. of things is almost incredibly absurd, and 
so long as nearly 250 members—considerably more than one-third of 
the whole assembly—are deliberately deprived of the accommoda- 


tion in their own Chamber to which they are entitled, disorderly 
scenes must and will arise. 

It is satisfactory to learn, on such authority as Mr. Barry’s, that 
a prompt and efficacious remedy can be applied whenever the House 
chooses to rectify its original mistake of building a Chamber too 
small to hold all its members. 


Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 


In reply to your inquiry whether I have given the subject of the 
necessary enlargement of the present House of Commons any atten- 
tion, I beg to say I have done so more or less for many years past ; 
and I now send a plan and design for meeting the requirements you 
mention, in case you may think it worthy of being brought before 
Members and the Public. 

You are doubtless aware that in 1867-68 a special Committee was 
appointed by the House to consider and report on the subject of its 
deficient accommodation for the members. They did so, and seem 
to have exhaustively considered the question as it then appeared. 

The result of their deliberation was their Report of the 12th of 
May, 1868, which contains three resolutions then passed by the 
Committee, viz. :—(1) ‘That no increase of accommodation which can 
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be obtained within the existing four walls of the present House of 
Commons will be sufficient to meet the requirements.’ 

(2) ‘ That, in the opinion of this Committee, any plan for lateral 
extension of the present House is tantamount to a reconstruction of 
the House, and cannot be undertaken without the provision of a 
temporary House.’ 

(3) ‘ That, in the opinion of this Committee, it is not desirable to 
lengthen the present House of Commons.’ 

As a result, they approved of a suggestion then made by my late 
brother, Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., that, in order to preserve the conti- 
nuity of public business, it would be desirable to construct an entirely 
new House, to occupy the whole area of the Commons Court, so that 
business might proceed in the present House during its erection, and 
be transferred to it when completed. 

It is, of course, obvious, as the Committee say, that it would not 
be possible by any internal alterations or rearrangement only to 
accommodate the number of members (then put at 541, but now 
amounting to 670) within the four walls of the present House. The 
Committee condemned (and I think rightly) any scheme for length- 
ening the House ; but they dismissed (I think too hastily) the possi- 
bility of so increasing it laterally as to meet the requirements. 

The plan I now send you is for so doing, and I think it perfectly 
feasible, and indeed the best solution of the problem. 

By this plan none of the traditions of the House as regards its 
internal arrangements and usages would be interfered with, while 
the symmetrical arrangements of the entire building, as planned by 
my late father, Sir Charles Barry, R.A. (whose assistant I was for 
many years), would be preserved—a matter which I, at least, think 
of some importance. 

The communications with other departments which now exist 
would be preserved ; and last, but not least, the cost would be less 
than that of any other plan which has been suggested. 

It will be seen that by my plan the natural desire that every 
member should have his own seat, and that all seats should be prac- 
tically on the floor of the House, would be complied with, as I propose 
to do away with all galleries intended for the use of members. 

Nearly double the present accommodation for the reporters would 
be provided ; and by arranging an additional Ladies’ Gallery over the 
present one, the accommodation in that respect would also be doubled, 
while the corridors on each side of the House available for divisions 
would be very largely increased. 

(I may here remark, that these new division lobbies would be 
nearly double as wide as appears in this plan, additional width for 
them being obtained under the rising seats of the House.) 

The shape of the new ceiling would be similar to that of the pre- 
sent House, only extended over the additional space to be taken in, 
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and thus may be expected to have the same acoustical advantages 
that the present one is found to have. 

The mode of ventilation and lightmg would remain unaltered. 

There would be no constructional difficulty in carrying out the 
scheme, for by means of two lattice iron girders, such as are familiarly 
in use at the present time, the existing external roof could be easily 
maintained in its present position and unaltered in form. 

The new division lobbies would be constructed respectively in the 
Commons Court and the Star Chamber Court, slightly diminishing 
their present area, it is true, but not to such extent as to materially 
interfere with the light and air they afford to rooms opening upon 
them. 

The House can thus be altered and enlarged without any inter- 
ference with Sessional business, and without any necessity for a 
temporary House, such as was apprehended by the Committee of 
1868. Facilities for rapid construction have largely increased in the 
twenty-five years which have elapsed since then, and there would be 
no such difficulty now as was then impressed upon the Committee. 

The mode of proceeding with the work would be as follows, and 
would not be attended with any real difficulty. 

During one Parliamentary recess the new buildings in the Com- 
mons Court and Star Chamber Court would be erected up to the level 
of the existing House, and during that time, and during the follow- 
ing Session, the masonry, roofing, girders, and other works would 
be prepared elsewhere, ready to be put in their places. No work what- 
ever would be done in or near the House during the Session, but 
in the next Parliamentary recess the prepared works would all be 
placed in their positions, and the enlarged House entirely com- 
pleted in time for the Session of the second year after the order was 
given to begin it. 

It will, I think, be admitted, on inspection of the plans, that a 
House altered as I propose would well enable all members to hear and 
take part in debate, and it must be remembered that in the English 
House of Commons each member addresses the House from the seat 
he occupies. 

It will also be noticed that the distance between members and 
the Chair and table of the House—which would not be altered in 
position—is less than it would be by nearly any other form of arrange- 
ment. 

The advantages of my plan, as compared with the present House, 
will be seen by the following items of comparison, based upon the 
reprinted Blue-Book of 1886 :— 


Members’ Seats Present House Proposed House 


On the floor . ; . 806 670 
In galleries . ° ° - 124 (none) 


430 670 
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Reporters’ Present Proposed 
Accommodation House House 


Infrontrow. . . . 19 37 
Onseatsbehind . . « « « 1 28 
38: 65 

The Ladies’ Gallery is now on one floor only ; but in the enlarged 
House there would be a second gallery over the present one, thus 
doubling the accommodation for ladies. 

The cubical contents of the present House are 127,000 cubic feet, 
affording for 430 members who now have seats a cube of 296 feet 
each member. 

In the altered House the cubical contents would be 230,000 cubic 
feet, affording for 670 members a cube of 343 feet each member. 

The floor area in the present House per seat is 9 feet 9 inches; in 
the altered House it would be (per seat for 670 members) 9 feet 
10 inches ; the width of each seat would be as now 20 inches ; but the 
width from back to back of each seat would be increased from 3 feet 
8 inches to 4 feet, thus materially adding to the comfort of the 
members. 

The accommodation in the Speaker’s Gallery and Strangers’ 
Gallery would remain unaltered. 

With the plan I am sending you, I also send a perspective 
view of the interior of the House as proposed to be altered and 
enlarged, which will sufficiently explain the scheme. 


CHARLES Barry. 


1 This has, I think, been temporarily increased since 1868. 


The Editor of Tue Nineteenta Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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